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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  present  work,  both  in  its  Sanskrit  portion  and  in  its 
English,  is  an  amended  reprint  of  three  volumes,1  pub- 
lished in  India,  which  have  already  become  very  scarce. 
An  abridged  form  of  those  volumes,2  which  subsequently 


1 Their  titles  here  follow  : 

“ The  Aphorisms  of  the  Sankhya  Philosophy  of  Kapila,  with 
Illustrative  Extracts  from  the  Commentaries.  [Book  I.]  Printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Benares  College,  by  order  of  Govt.  N.  W.  P.  Allahabad  : 
Printed  at  the  Presbyterian  Mission  Press.  Bev.  L.  G.  Hay,  Sup’t. 
1852.” 

“ The  Aphorisms  of  the  Sankhya  Philosophy,  by  Kapila,  with 
Illustrative  Extracts  from  the  Commentary.  Books  II.,  III.,  & IV. 
In  Sanskrit  and  English.  Printed  for  the  use  of  the  Benares 
College,  by  order  of  Govt.  N.  W.  P.  (1st  Edition,  550  Copies 
Price  12  annas.)  Allahabad : Printed  at  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
Press.  Bev.  L.  G.  Hay,  Superintendent.  1854.” 

“ The  Aphorisms  of  the  Sankhya  Philosophy,  by  Kapila,  with 
Illustrative  Extracts  from  the  Commentary  by  Vijnana-Bhiksliu. 
Books  Y.  & VI.  Sanskrit  and  English.  Translated  by  James 
B.  Ballantyne,  LL.B.,  Principal  of  the  Govt.  College,  Benares. 
Printed  for  the  use  of  the  Benares  College,  by  order  of  Govt.  N.  W.  P. 
(1st  Edition,  650  Copies : — Price  12  annas.)  Allahabad : Printed 
at  the  Presbyterian  Mission  Press.  Bev.  L.  G.  Hay,  Sup’t.  1856.” 

2 Occupying  Fasciculi  32  and  81  of  the  New  Series  of  the  Biblio- 
theca Indica,  issued  in  1862  and  1865.  The  proof-sheets  of  only 
32  pages  of  the  whole,  from  the  beginning,  were  read  by  Dr.  Bal- 
lantyne; the  rest,  by  Professor  Cowell. 

The  title  of  the  abridged  form  runs  : “ The  Sankhya  Aphorisms 
of  Kapila,  with  Extracts  from  Vijnana  Bhiks[h]u’s  Commentary,”  &c. 
But  this  is  a misrepresentation,  as  regards  Book  I.,  which  takes  up 
63  pages  out  of  the  total  of  175.  The  expository  matter  in  that 
Book  is  derived,  very  largely,  from  other  commentators  than  Vijuana, 
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appeared,  contains  nothing  of  the  Sanskrit  original  but 
the  Aphorisms. 

While,  in  the  following  pages,  all  the  corrections 
obtainable  from  the  abridgment  have  been  turned  to 
account,  an  immense  number  of  improved  readings  have 
been  taken  from  another  source.  Three  several  times  I 
carefully  read  Dr.  Ballantyne’s  translation  in  as  many 
different  copies  of  it ; entering  suggestions,  in  the  second 
copy,  without  reference  to  those  which  had  been  entered 
in  the  first,  and  similarly  making  independent  sug- 
gestions in  my  third  copy.  All  these1  were,  on  various 
occasions,  submitted  to  Dr.  Ballantyne  ; and  such  of  them 
as  did  not  meet  his  approval  were  crossed  through.  The 
residue,  many  more  than  a thousand,  have  been  embodied 


Vedanti  Mahadeva  mainly  supplies  it  at  the  outset,  and,  towards 
the  end,  well  nigh  exclusively,  Aniruddha.  Some  share  of  it,  however, 
will  not  be  traced  ; it  having  been  furnished  by  one  of  Dr.  Ballantyne’s 
pandits,  whom  I have  repeatedly  seen  in  the  very  act,  as  by  his  own 
acknowledgment,  of  preparing  his  elucidations. 

J Many  of  them,  especially  in  Books  II. — VI.,  rest  on  readings 
of  the  original  preferable  to  those  which  had  been  accepted. 

Though  not  fully  published  till  1850,  my  edition  of  the  Sankhya- 
■ pravachana-btiashya , its  preface  alone  excepted,  was  in  print  as  early 
as  1853 ; and  Dr.  Ballantyne  had  a copy  of  it.  A few  arbitrarily 
chosen  words  apart,  his  text,  after  Book  I.,  is  borrowed  from  it 
throughout,  but  with  no  mention  of  the  fact.  My  advice  was  unheeded, 
that  he  should  profit  by  the  copious  emendations  which  I had  amassed 
and  digested  from  better  manuscripts  than  those  to  which  I at  first 
had  access.  Greatly  to  his  disservice,  he  would  not  be  induced  even 
to  look  at  them.  It  faring  the  same  with  my  typographical  cor- 
rections, he  has,  here  and  there,  reproduced  errors,  more  or  less  gross, 
which  might  easily  have  been  avoided.  See,  for  specimens,  pp.  197, 
288,  357,  373,  374,  381,  390. 
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in  the  ensuing  sheets,  but  are  not  indicated,1  as  succes- 
sively introduced.  The  renderings  proposed  in  the  foot- 
notes are,  for  the  most  part,  from  among  those  which  have 
recently  occurred  to  me  as  eligible. 

That  Dr.  Ballantyne  had  any  thought  of  reissuing,  in 
whatever  form,  the  volumes  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  Advertisement,  I was  unaware,  till  some  years 
after  he  had  made  over  the  abridgment  of  them  to 
Professor  Cowell,  for  publication.2  Otherwise,  I should 
have  placed  at  his  disposal  the  materials  towards  improve- 
ment of  his  second  edition,  which,  at  the  cost  of  no  slight 
drudgery,  are  here  made  available. 

The  Sankhya  Aphorisms,  in  all  the  known  com- 
mentaries on  them,  are  exhibited  word  for  word.  The 
variants,  now  given,  of  the  Aphorisms,  afforded  by  acces- 
sible productions  of  that  character,  have  been  drawn  from 
the  works,  of  which  only  one  has  yet  been  printed,  about 
to  be  specified  :3 

I.  The  Sankhya-pravachana-bhashya,  by  VijnanaBhikshu. 
Revelant  particulars  I have  given  elsewhere.  My  oldest 
MS.  of  it  was  transcribed  in  1654. 

1 Nor  has  attention  been  topically  directed  to  sundry  blemishes  of 
idiom  which  have  been  removed ; as,  for  example,  by  the  substitution 
of  ‘ unless’  for  ‘without,’  of  * in  time  ’ for  ‘ through  time,’  of  ‘presently’ 
for  ‘just,’  and  of  ‘ between  the  two  ’ for  ‘ between  both.’ 

2 “At  the  time  of  his  departure  from  India,  in  1860,  Dr.  Ballantyne 
left  with  me  the  MS.  of  his  revised  translation  of  the  Sankhya 
Aphorisms.”  “ Notice,”  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica,  New  Series,  No.  81. 

3 for  details  respecting  these  commentaries  and  their  authors,  see 
my  Contribution  towards  an  Index  to  the  Bibliography  of  the 
Indian  Philosophical  Systems,  or  my  Preface  to  the  Sankhya-sara. 
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II.  The  Kapila  - sankhya  - pravachana  - sutra-vritti,  by 
Aniruddha.  Of  this  I have  consulted,  besides  a MS. 
copied  in  1818,  formerly  the  property  of  Dr.  Ballantyne, 
one  which  I procured  to  be  copied,  in  1855,  from  an  old 
MS.  without  date.1 

III.  The  Lay/iu-sdnk/iya-sutra-vritti,  by  Nagesa.  Of 
this  I have  two  MSS.,  both  undated.  One  of  them  is 
entire  ; but  the  other  is  defective  by  the  three  first  Books. 

IV.  The  Sdnk/iya-pravac/tana-sutra-i'ritti-sara,  by  Ve- 
danti  Mahadeva.  Here,  again,  only  one  of  two  MSS. 
which  I possess  is  complete.  The  other,  which  breaks  off 
in  the  midst  of  the  comment  on  Book  II.,  Aph.  15,  is,  in 
places,  freely  interpolated  from  No.  I.  Neither  of  them 
has  a date. 

Nearly  all  my  longer  annotations,  and  some  of  the 
shorter,  were  scrutinized,  while  in  the  rough,  by  the 
learned  Professor  Cowell,  but  for  whose  searching  criti- 
cisms, which  cannot  be  valued  too  highly,  they  would,  in 
several  instances,  have  been  far  less  accurate  than  they 
now  are. 

F.  H. 

Marlesford,  Suffolk, 

Any.  28,  1884. 


1 I once  had  a second  copy  of  this  very  rare  work,  bearing  no  date, 
but  most  venerable  in  appearance.  Like  many  of  my  manuscript 
treasures,  it  was  lent,  and  never  found  its  way  back  to  me. 


PREFACE. 


The  great  body  of  Hindu  Philosophy  is  based  upon  six 
sets  of  very  concise  Aphorisms.  Without  a commentary, 
the  Aphorisms  are  scarcely  intelligible ; they  being 
designed,  not  so  much  to  communicate  the  doctrine  of 
the  particular  school,  as  to  aid,  by  the  briefest  possible 
suggestions,  the  memory  of  him  to  whom  the  doctrine 
shall  have  been  already  communicated.  To  this  end  they 
are  admirably  adapted  ; and,  this  being  their  end,  the 
obscurity  which  must  needs  attach  to  them,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  uninstructed,  is  not  chargeable  upon  them  as  a 
fault. 

For  various  reasons  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be 
an  accurate  translation  of  the  Aphorisms,  with  so  much 
of  gloss  as  may  be  required  to  render  them  intelligible. 
A class  of  pandits  in  the  Benares  Sanskrit  College  having 
been  induced  to  learn  English,  it  is  contemplated  that  a 
version  of  the  Aphorisms,  brought  out  in  successive 
portions,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  these  men, 
and,  through  them,  of  other  learned  Brahmans,  so  that 
any  errors  in  the  version  may  have  the  best  chance  of 
being  discovered  and  rectified.  The  employment  of  such 
a version  as  a class-book  is  designed  to  subserve,  further, 
the  attempt  to  determine  accurately  the  aspect  of  the 
philosophical  terminology  of  the  East,  as  regards  that  of 
the  West. 

These  pages,  now  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  the 
pandits  who  read  English,  are  to  be  regarded  as  proof- 
sheets  awaiting  correction.  They  invite  discussion. 


Benaues  College, 
5th  January,  1852. 


J.  R.  B. 
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a.  Salutation  to  the  illustrious  sage,  Kapila ! 1 

b.  Well,  the  great  sage,  Kapila,  desirous  of  raising  the 
world  [from  the  Slough  of  Despond  in  which  he  found  it 
sunk],  perceiving  that  the  knowledge  of  the  excellence  of 
any  fruit,  through  the  desire  [which  this  excites]  for  the 
fruit,  is  a cause  of  people’s  betaking  themselves  to  the 
means  [adapted  to  the  attainment  of  the  fruit],  declares 
[as  follows]  the  excellence  of  the  fruit  [which  he  would 
urge  our  striving  to  obtain]  :2 


II  s 


The  subject  proposed. 


Aph.  1.  Well,  the  complete  cessation 
of  pain  [which  is]  of  three  kinds  is  the 
complete  end  of  man. 


1 uu:  it 

2 ^ ssfcra: 

snRtnrtr  sums** 
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a.  The  word  ‘well’  serves  as  a benediction;1  [the 
particle  atha  being  regarded  as  an  auspicious  one]. 

b.  By  saying  that  the  complete  cessation  of  pain,  which 
is  of  three  kinds, — viz.,  (1)  due  to  one’s  self  ( ddhydtmika ), 

(2)  due  to  products  of  the  elements  (adhibhautika) , and 

(3)  due  to  supernatural  causes  ( ddhidaivika ), — is  the  com- 
plete end  of  man,  he  means  to  say  that  it  is  the  chief  end 
of  man,  among  the  four  human  aims,  [viz.,  merit,  wealth, 
pleasure,  and  liberation  (see  Sahitya-darpana,\  2)]  ;2  because 
the  three  are  transitory,  whereas  liberation  is  not  transi- 
tory : such  is  the  state  of  the  case. 

, c.  But  then,  let  it  be  that  the  above- 

A question  whether  the  m 7 

end  may  not  be  attained  mentioned  cessation  [of  all  the  three 
by  ordinary  means.  r*  • -i  • , i i , jx* 

* kinds  ol  painj  is  the  complete  end  ot 

man  ; still,  what  reason  is  there  for  betaking  one’s  self  to  a 
doctrinal  system  which  is  the  cause  of  a knowledge  of  the 
truth,  in  the  shape  of  the  knowledge  of  the  difference 
between  Nature  and  Soul,  when  there  are  easy  remedies 
for  bodily  pains,  viz.,  drugs,  &c.,  and  remedies  for  mental 
pains,  viz.,  beautiful  women  and  delicate  food,  &c.,  and 
remedies  for  pains  due  to  products  of  the  elements,  viz., 
the  residing  in  impregnable  localities,  &c.,  as  is  enjoined 
in  the  institutes  of  polity,  and  remedies  for  pains  due  to 
supernatural  causes,  viz.,  gems  [such  as  possess  marvellous 
prophylactic  properties],  and  spells,  and  herbs  of  mighty 


1 3HT  II 

HR:  II 
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power,  &c.;  and  when  [on  the  other  hand],  since  it  is  hard 
to  get  one  to  grapple  with  that  very  difficult  knowledge 
of  truth  which  can  be  perfected  only  by  the  toil  of  many 
successive  births,  it  must  be  still  more  hard  to  get  one  to 
betake  himself  to  the  doctrinal  system  [which  treats  of  the 
knowledge  in  question]  ? Therefore  [i.  e.,  seeing  that  this 
may  be  asked]  he  declares  [as  follows]  i1 

57  s 11 


Aph.  2.  The  effectuation  of  this  [com- 
plete cessation  of  pain]  is  not  [to  be 
expected]  by  means  of  the  visible  [such 
as  wealth,  &c.]  ; for  we  see  [on  the 
loss  of  wealth,  &c.,]  the  restoration  [of  the  misery  and 
evil,]  after  [its  temporary]  cessation. 


The  end  is  not  to  be 
attained  by  ordinary 
means. 


1 U^T- 

npTO- 

2 Instead  of  ftrat:  , the  reading  of  Aniruddha,  and  of  most 
MSS.,  Yijnana  has,  to  the  same  effect,  • Ed. 
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a.  * The  visible/  in  the  shape  of  the  drugs,  &c.,  above- 
mentioned1  [§  1.  c.]. 

b.  ‘ The  effectuation  of  this/  i.e.,  the  effectuation  of  the 
complete  cessation  of  pain.2 

c.  Why  is  it  not  [to  be  thus  effected]  ? Because,  after 
the  cessation  (the  cessation  of  pain  is  understood),  we  see 
its  restoration,  the  springing  up  again  of  pain  in  general,3 
[from  whichever  of  its  three  sources  (§  1.  A.)]. 

d.  The  state  of  the  matter  is  this  : not  by  the  expedients 
above-mentioned  is  there  such  a removal  of  pain,  that  no 
pain  arises  thereafter;  for,  when,  by  this  or  that  expedient, 
this  or  that  pain  has  been  destroyed,  we  see  other  pains 
springing  up.  Therefore,  though  it  be  not  easy  [§1.  <?.], 
the  knowledge  of  truth  [as  a complete  remedy]  is  to  be 
desired.4 

e.  But  then,  grant  that  future  pain  is  not  debarred  by 
drugs,  &c.,  [employed  to  remove  present  pain],  still,  by 


1 n 

fbfb  Tt  ch virqftnrS- 

vO  v \D 

HTcT  I 

s 

i n- 
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again  and  again  obviating  it  [as  often  as  it  presents  itself], 
there  may  be  the  cessation  of  future  pain,  also.  This  doubt 
he  states  [as  follows] 

yrsfaw  ii  3 ii 

Aph.  3.  [Let  us  consider  the  doubt] 
the  end  may  not  be  at-  that  the  soul  s desire  [the  cessation  of 

tabled  by  the  recurrent  pain,  may  result]  from  exertions  for 
use  of  ordinary  'means . x ...  z . 

the  obviation  [of  pam],  as  is  the  case 
with  the  obviation  of  daily  hunger. 

a.  When  pain  shall  arise  [let  us  suppose  one  to  argue], 
then  it  is  to  be  obviated ; and  thus  there  is  the  soul's 
desire,  the  cessation  of  pain  ; just  as  one  should  eat,  when 
there  is  hunger ; and  thus  there  is  the  soul’s  desire  of  the 
eater,  viz.,  the  cessation  of  hunger.  In  regard  to  this 
[doubt]  he  states  the  recognized  decision  :2 

wtto- 

sssftc  ii  3 ii 

fq  q?t:  ipt:  rf 

ftufv  wrf^fvr  i 

y vyvmf  vvt  vyt  ht- 

tfff  u’ 

3 The  more  ordinary  reading  of  MSS.,  and  that  of  Aniruddha,  is 
WZ1°>  ‘ excellence,’  not  *mT°’  with  Yijnana.  Ed. 
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Aph.  4.  This  [method  of  palliatives 
Hwd.S  su"esUon  r“'ja  (§3)]  is  to  be  rejected  by  those  who  are 
versed  in  evidence ; because  it  is  not 
everywhere  possible  [to  employ  it  at  all],  and  because,  even 
if  this  were  possible,  there  would  be  an  impossibility  as 
regards  [ensuring]  the  perfect  fitness  [of  the  agents 
employed]. 

a.  For  there  are  not  physicians,  &c.,  in  every  place  and 
at  all  times ; and  [to  rely  on  physicians,  &c.,  would  not  be 
advisable],  even  if  there  were  the  possibility, — i.e.,  even  if 
these  were  [always  at  hand],  since  physicians  are  not  per- 
fect [in  their  art] ; — for  pain  cannot  with  certainty  be  got 
rid  of  by  means  of  physicians,  &c.,  with  their  drugs,  &c. 
Moreover,  when  corporeal  pain  has  departed,  there  may 
still  he  that  which  is  mental,  &c. ; so  that  there  is  not 
[under  such  circumstances],  in  every  respect,  liberation 
from  pain.  For  these  reasons,  such  a soul’s  aim  [as  that 
which  contents  itself  with  temporary  palliatives]  is  to  be 
rejected  by  those  who  are  versed  in  evidence,1  [i.e.,  who  are 
acquainted  with  authoritative  treatises] . 

b.  He  mentions  another  proof 2 [of  his  assertion]  : 


1 ^ wr<r*i: 

frfa  fpfasfa 

5FPIU  i fa  ^ 

sfa  ^ I cTWTrH- 

a II 
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TtTW  II  M II 

Aph.  5.  Also  [an  inferior  method 

Scriptural  evidence  in  ought  not  to  be  adopted,!  because  of 
favour  of  this  view.  ° . A J 

the  preeminence  oi  Liberation  [_as 
proved]  by  tbe  text  [of  Scripture  declaratory]  of  its  pre- 
eminence above  all  else. 

a.  One  ought  not  to  endeavour  after  the  removal  of  this 
or  that  pain  by  these  and  those  expedients  [§  1.  c.]  ; since 
Liberation  ( moksha ),  by  being  eternal,  is  transcendent  as 
a remover  of  all  pains.  Moreover,  one  ought  to  endeavour 
only  after  the  knowledge  of  truth,  which  is  the  means 
thereof  [i.  e.,  of  Liberation]  ; because  the  Scripture  tells 
its  pre-eminence  above  all  [other  objects  of  endeavour] , in 
the  text : ‘ There  is  nothing  beyond  the  gaining  of  Soul,1 
[with  the  utter  exclusion  of  pain].’ 

b.  But  then  [it  may  be  suggested] , when  you  say  libera- 
tion, we  understand  you  to  mean  from  bondage.  And  is 
that  bondage  essential  ? Or  is  it  adventitious  ? In  the 
former  case,  it  is  incapable  of  destruction  ; if  it  come  under 
the  latter  head,  it  will  perish  of  itself,  [like  any  other 
adventitious  and,  therefore,  transitory  thing].  What 
have  we  to  do  with  your  ‘ knowledge  of  truth/  then  ? To 
this  he  replies  [as  follows]  :2 


1 ^ TjfbcN  btxtri 

h fsrcjcT  sfh  cT*n- 
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II  ff  II 


A n objection  met. 


Aph.  6.  And  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  two. 


a.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  applicability  of  libera- 
tion, on  either  of  the  suppositions,  that  the  bondage  is 
essential,  and  that  it  is  adventitious,  [supposing  it  were 
either  (see  § 19.  ft.)].  That  is  to  say,  we  can  tell  both 
how  the  bondage  takes  place,  and  how  the  liberation  takes 
place.1 

b.  Now,  with  the  view  of  demonstrating  [the  real  nature 
of]  Bondage  and  Liberation,  he  declares,  exclusively,  in 
the  first  place,  the  objections  to  Bondage’s  being  essential 2 


[§  5.  b.]: 

u HTSWTvm^nfafa:  n $ ii 


fa  ^TTUTfofi  I HT- 

*nwtrSn^  I fa  rmUT- 


3H??  II 

1 ^wifawr^f^mra- 
i *r*rr 

^ <rit  3?l4:  ii 

2 ^IUraJ(T^’qW?mUTlT  UT'SIPS'T- 


Liberation  must  . be 
possible  ; else  the  means 
would  not  have  been  en- 
joined. 


Aph.  7.  There  would  be  no  rule  in 
the  enjoining  of  means  for  the  libera- 
tion of  one  bound  essentially. 
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a.  Since  Liberation  has  been  stated  [§  1]  to  result  from 
the  complete  cessation  of  pain,  [it  follows  that]  Bondage 
is  the  junction  of  pain ; and  this  is  not  essential  in  man. 
For,  if  that  were  the  case,  then  there  would  be  no  rule, 
i.  e.,  no  fitness,  in  the  Scriptural  or  legal  injunction  of 
means  for  liberation : such  is  what  must  be  supplied,  [to 
complete  the  aphorism] . Because,  to  explain  our  mean- 
ing  [by  an  illustration],  fire  cannot  be  liberated  from  its 
heat,  which  is  essential  to  it ; since  that  which  is  essential 
exists  as  long  as  the  substance  exists.1 

b.  And  it  has  been  declared  in  the  Divine  Song  [the 
iswara-gita,~\  : ‘ If  the  soul  were  essentially  foul,  or  im- 
pure, or  changeable,  then  its  liberation  could  not  take 
place  even  through  hundreds  of  successive  births/  2 

c.  [Since  some  one  may  be  disposed  to  say]  ‘ Grant  that 
there  is  no  fitness  [in  the  Scriptural  and  legal  injunctions, 
(§  7.  a.)],  what  have  we  to  do  with  that?3  Therefore  he 
declares  [as  follows]  :3 


1 ^BraRfB^nram^JT  $bbtb:  b 

V B I BBT  TUB  BU5JTB 

BTVBTB^BBI  %BBI  B f^fuTRTTB 

B B?B  sfcT  BB:  I B fPB:  RTBTfBBTRT- 
RBI'BUTT:  BBBfB  BTTBTfBBiBT  BTBSBBT- 
fBrnf^fB  BTB!  I 

2 Bit  BBTBiBTBTB  I 1RJTBTT  BfsfBT 

sbtAi  ftrard  BnFBWTBB:  i Bff  bbt 
2 BBBBBBTB  fiiiBBTBBBB  II 
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TTTinm  II  t II 


Aph.  8.  Since  an  essential  nature 

Scripture  would,  be  • • • 1 i 1 . 

nugatory , if  pain  were  lmpGriSQ&blG,  Un&utlloritcltlVGIlGSS, 

inevitable.  betokened  by  impracticableness,  [would 

be  chargeable  against  the  Scripture,  if  pain  were  essential 

to  humanity]. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : since  the  essential  nature  of  anything 
is  imperishable,  i.  e.,  endures  as  long  as  the  thing  itself, 
it  would  follow  [on  the  supposition  that  pain  is  essential 
to  humanity],  that,  since  Liberation  is  impossible,  the 
Scripture  which  enjoins  the  means  for  its  attainment  is  a 
false  authority,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impracticable 1 [in  its 
injunctions.  And  this  is  out  of  the  question ; Scripture 
being  assumed,  here,  as  in  all  the  others  of  the  six  systems, 
to  be  an  exact  measure  of  truth] . 

b.  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  let  it  be  an  injunction 
[to  use  means  for  the  attainment  of  an  unattainable 
object] , on  the  mere  strength  of  Scripture ; 2 [and,  since 
Scripture  is  an  unquestionable  authority,  we  may  be  ex- 
cused from  asking  or  answering  the  question,  why  the 
injunction  is  given].  To  this  he  replies  [as  follows]  : 

ii  e ii 


nirmnr  ii 


8 ^ wmii  ii 
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An  impracticable  in - Aph.  9.  There  is  no  rule,  where 

junction  is  no  rule.  , . • ■ 

something  impossible  is  enjoined : 
though  it  be  enjoined,  it  is  no  injunction. 

a.  There  can  be  no  fitness,  or  propriety,  in  an  injunc- 
tion with  a view  to  an  impossible  fruit ; seeing  that,  though 
something  be  enjoined,  or  ordered  [to  be  effected]  by 
means  that  are  impracticable,  this  is  no  injunction  at  all, 
but  only  the  semblance  of  an  injunction;  because  it  stands 
to  reason,  that  not  even  the  Veda  can  make  one  see  sense 
in  an  absurdity : such  is  the  meaning.1 

1.  Here  he  comes  upon  a doubt  :2 

IMo  || 

'O  \ 

A doubt  whether  the  M'  10-  If  [SOme  0ne  8ay8J  aS  in 
wseKftaZ  be  not  remov-  the  case  of  white  cloth,  or  of  a seed, 

[something  essential  may  be  not  irre- 
movable, then  he  will  find  his  answer  in  the  next 
aphorism] . 

a.  But  then  [the  doubter  is  supposed  to  argue],  the 
destruction  even  of  what  is  essential  [in  spite  of  what  is 
stated  under  § 7]  is  seen ; as,  for  example,  the  essential 
whiteness  of  white  cloth  is  removed  by  dyeing,  and  the 
essential  power  of  germination  in  a seed  is  removed  by 


1 ft 

cTflSj  inusfq  5*  II 

1 


2 
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fire.  Therefore,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  white 
cloth  and  the  seed,  it  is  possible  that  there  should  be  the 
removal  of  the  bondage  of  the  soul,  even  though  it  icere 
essential.  So,  too,  there  may  be  [without  any  impropriety] 
the  enjoinment  of  the  means  thereof.  Well,  [/“[any  one 
argues  thus] , such  is  the  meaning 1 [of  the  aphorism,  to 
which  he  proceeds  to  reply]. 

b.  He  declares2  [the  real  state  of  the  case,  with  reference 
to  the  doubt  just  raised]  : 

H cfl  n 

Decision  that  an  cs ■ 1L  SinCe  both  perceptibleness 

sential  property  may  be  and  [subsequent]  non-perceptibleness 
hidden,  but  not  removed.  . , x x . . 

may  belong  to  some  power  [which  is 
indestructible],  it  is  not  something  impracticable  that  is 
enjoined,  [when  one  is  directed  to  render  some  inde- 
structible power  imperceptible]. 

a.  In  regard  even  to  the  two  examples  above-mentioned 
[§  10] . people  do  not  give  an  injunction  for  [the  positive 
destruction  of]  something  essential,  which  is  indestructible 
[§  8] . Why  [do  we  say  this]  ? Because,  in  these  two 

1 TFT  Tim 

verm  rtwipfrij#  tfit  ^ 

vO 

FITVFt:  I fTTRTV^T- 

•ci<5r:  RnftfrT  II 

2 RHTVt  II 
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instances  of  the  perceptibleness  and  non-perceptibleness  of 
a power  [the  powers,  namely,  of  appearing  white  and  of 
germinating  (see  § 10.  «.)],  there  are  merely  the  manifes- 
tation and  [afterwards]  the  hiding  of  the  whiteness,  &c., 
but  not  the  removal  of  the  whiteness,  or  of  the  power  of 
germination  ; because,  that  is  to  say,  the  whiteness  of  the 
dyed  cloth  and  the  germinating  power  of  the  roasted 
seed  can  again  be  brought  out  by  the  processes  of  the 
bleacher,  &c.,  [in  the  case  of  the  dyed  cloth],  and  by  the 
will  of  the  Yogi,  [the  possessor  of  supernatural  powers,  in 
the  case  of  the  roasted  seed],  &c.’ 

b.  Having  thus  disproved  the  notion  that  bondage  is 
essential  [to  man],  wishing  to  disprove  also  the  notion 
that  it  is  the  result  of  some  [adherent]  cause,  he  rejects 
the  [various  supposable]  causes,  viz.,  Time,  &c.  :2 


1 

srSTTW 

h rf  i 

^ CO 

ii 

& 

qtT5!T$f?t  fa- 

TRitlfrf  II 
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h anfq%x  ' 

^ITrf  II  K II 

Time,  which  applies  APh-  12-  Not  from  connexion  with 

to  all,  cannot  be  the  cause  time  [does  bondage  befall  the  soul]: 
of  the  bondage  of  apart.  , . . 0 J 

because  this,  all-pervading  and  eter- 
nal, is  [eternally]  associated  with  all,  [and  not  with  those 
alone  who  are  in  bondage]. 

a.  The  bondage  of  man  is  not  caused  by  time ; because 
[if  that  were  the  case,]  there  could  be  no  such  separation 
as  that  of  the  liberated  and  unliberated  ; because  time,  which 
applies  to  everything,  and  is  eternal,  is  at  all  times  asso- 
ciated with  all  men,1  [and  must,  therefore,  bring  all  into 
bondage,  if  any]. 

^ ^■tfl'IdlSWHTRT  n s?  II 

Aph,  13.  Nor  [does  bondage  arise] 

Place,  for  the  same  r • • , , 7 •,1  n 

reason,  cannot  be  the  irom  connexion  with  place , either,  for 

eause • the  same  [reason]. 

a.  That  is  to  say : bondage  does  not  arise  from  con- 
nexion with  place.  Why  ? ‘ For  the  same  reason/  i.e.,  for 
that  stated  in  the  preceding  aphorism,  viz.,  that,  since  it 
[viz.,  place]  is  connected  with  all  men,  whether  liberated 


vO 
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or  not  liberated,  bondage  would  [in  that  case]  befall  tbe 
liberated,  also.1 

u 'itf  n 

Aph.  14.  Nor  [does  tbe  bondage  of 
The  soul  is  not  kept  the  soul  arise]  from  its  being  condi- 
XcobrditiZdhy  Us  lein9  tioned  [by  its  Standing  among  circum- 
stances that  clog  it  by  limiting  it] ; 
because  that  is  tbe  fact  in  regard  to  [not  tbe  soul,  but] 
tbe  body. 

a.  By  ‘ condition  ’ we  mean  tbe  being  in  tbe  shape  of  a 
sort  of  association.  The  bondage  [of  tbe  soul]  does  not 
arise  from  that;  because  that  is  tbe  property  of  tbe  body 
[and  not  of  tbe  soul] ; because,  that  is  to  say,  bondage 
might  befall  even  tbe  liberated  [which  is  impossible],  if 
that  which  is  tbe  fact  in  regard  to  another  could  occasion 
tbe  bondage  of  one  quite  different.2 

b.  But  then  [some  one  might  say],  let  this  conditioned 
state  belong  to  the  soul.  On  this  point  [to  prevent  mis- 
takes], be  declares  :3 


1 i sipt:  i 

C\  C\ 

II 

2 55?  WT  t?tn??f^*V^q<TT  I Cim  ^ 
^RITfq  q^liq%ftfrt  HT<?:  II 

8 WmT?  II 
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uyu  ?f(T  II  <|M  || 


The  soul  is  absolute. 


Aph.  15.  Because  this  soul  is 
[unassociated  with  any  conditions  or 
circumstances  that  could  serve  as  its 
bonds,  it  is]  absolute. 


a.  The  word  iti  here  shows  that  it  [i.e.,  the  assertion 
conveyed  in  the  aphorism]  is  a reason ; the  construction 
with  the  preceding  aphorism  being  this,  that,  since  the 
soul  is  unassociated,  it  belongs  only  to  the  body  to  be 
conditioned.1 


^ sit  h 

Apli.  16.  Nor  [does  the  bondage  of 

belongs  {lotto  the  soul!**  SOul  arlse]  fr0m  anJ  Work  5 because 

[works  are]  the  property  of  another 
[viz.,  the  mind],  and  because  it  [the  bondage]  would  be 
eternal,3  [if  the  case  were  as  you  imagine]. 


1 Tfasm  ^ut- 

C\  C\ 

2 The  commentator  Aniruddha  omits  the  final  word,  tJ"  . Ed. 

s Professor  Wilson’s  Dictionary  erroneously  gives  ‘ uninterrupted 
continuance  ’ as  one  of  the  definitions  of  atiprasanga ; and  that 
definition,  in  all  probability,  suggested  ‘ eternal  ’ to  the  translator, 
who  here  had  to  do  with  aiiprasaTcti.  Near  the  end  of  a,  in  the 
next  page  but  one,  atiprasanga  is  rendered  ‘undue  result.’  For  the 
synonymous  atiprasakti  and  atiprasanga,  respectively,  see  Aph.  53, 
with  the  comment  on  it,  and  the  comment  on  Aph.  151,  of  this  Book. 

Colebrooke,  on  various  occasions,  represents  one  or  other  of  these 
terms  by  ‘wrest,’  ‘ straining  a rule,’  ‘room  for  misconstruction,’  &c. 
As  technicalities,  they  generally  signify  ‘ illegitimately  extended 
application  ’ of  a canon,  notion,  or  the  like.  Ed. 
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a.  That  is  to  say : moreover,  the  bondage  of  the  soul 
does  not  arise  from  any  work,  whether  enjoined  or  forbid- 
den; because  works  are  the  property  of  another,  i.e.,  not 
the  property  of  the  soul  [but  of  the  mind].  And,  if,  through 
a property  of  another,  the  bondage  of  one  quite  distinct 
could  take  place,  then  bondage  might  befall  even  the  libe- 
rated *,  [through  some  acts  of  some  one  else]. 

b.  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  this  objection  does  not 
apply,  if  we  hold  that  bondage  may  arise  from  the  acts  of 
the  associate 2 [viz.,  the  mental  organ]  : so,  with  allusion  to 
this,  he  states  another  reason,  ‘and  because  it  would  be 
eternal,’  i.e.,  because  bondage,  in  the  shape  of  connexion 
with  pain,  would  occur  [where  it  does  not,]  even  in  such 
cases  as  the  universal  dissolution5  [of  the  phenomenal 
universe,  including  the  mental  organ,  but  not  the  soul] . 

c.  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  if 

A dovht  whether  the  . . . . , . \ 

bondage,  also, belongs  not  that  be  the  case,  then  let  the  bondage, 

%eSZf  11119  eke  tUn  too,  in  the  shape  of  connexion  with 

pain,  belong  [not  to  the  soul,  but]  to 

the  mind  alone,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  that  it 

have  the  same  locus  as  the  works  [to  which  it  is  due]  ; 

and,  since  it  is  an  established  point  that  pain  is  an  affection 

1 faff (Tfafa^^Tfa 

I WH- 

2 Upadhi,  for  which  see  p.  53,  1,  infra.  Ed. 

a 5TB  #TTnfv^-J!!T 

WTO- 
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of  the  mind,  why  is  bondage  [i.  e.,  connexion  with  pain] 
assumed  of  the  soul,  also?  With  reference  to  this  doubt, 
he  declares  [as  follows]  d 

it  ss  u 

Aph.  17.  If  it  were  the  property  of 

an>r  other>  then  there  could  not  be 
belong.  diverse  experience. 

a.  If  bondage,  in  the  shape  of  connexion  with  pain, 
were  the  property  of  another,  i.e.,  a property  of  the  mind, 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  diverse  experience ; there 
could  be  no  such  different  experience  as  one  man’s  ex- 
periencing pain,  and  another  man’s  not:  [for,  it  must  be 
remembered,  it  is  not  in  point  of  mind,  but  of  soul,  that 
men  are  held,  by  Kapila,  to  be  numerically  different]. 
Therefore,  it  must  be  admitted  that  pain  is  connected  with 
the  soul,  also.  And  this  [pain  that  belongs  to  the  soul] 
is  in  the  shape  merely  of  a reflexion  of  the  pain  [that  at- 
taches to  its  attendant  organism] ; and  this  reflexion  is  of 
its  own  attendant  [organism]  only  ; so  that  there  is  no  undue 
result2  [deducible  from  our  theory]. 


1 ^ftnwsft  W ^iWrHT^TT- 

ctrt:  ftrft 

2 ft- 

sO  ^ 

%fcT  ftft^HFTFR^ft:  I ^TcT:  *T^Sft 

\3 
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b.  He  rejects  also  the  notion  that  Nature  ( prakriti ) is 
directly  the  cause  of  bondage  : 1 

crstt  ii  st  ii 

K*  \ 

„ . , Aph.  18.  If  Tyou  say  that  the  soul’s 

immediate  cause  of  the  bondage  arises]  from  Nature,  as  its 
souPs  bondage.  cause,  [then  I say]  f no  [because]  that, 

also,  is  a dependent  thing. 

a.  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  let  bondage  result  from 
Nature,  as  its  cause.  If  you  say  so,  I say  ‘ no because 
that,  also,  i.e.,  Nature,  also,  is  dependent  on  the  conjunction 
which  is  to  be  mentioned  in  the  next  aphorism  ; because, 
if  it  [Nature]  were  to  occasion  bondage,  even  without  that 
[conjunction  which  is  next  to  be  mentioned],  then  bond- 
age would  occur  even  in  such  • cases  as  the  universal 
dissolution,3  [when  soul  is  altogether  disconnected  from  the 
phenomenal]. 


^rNrra:  i u ^ 

nfbfws  unfits 

sf?r  ii 

hrfb  ii 

2 Here  and  in  the  comment,  I have  corrected  Ed. 

3 irafrrf5Tftnni*n 

G\ 

ii 
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b.  If  the  reading  [in  the  aphorism]  be  nibandhand 1 [in 
the  1st  case,  and  not  in  the  5th],  then  the  construction  will 
be  as  follows : ‘If  [you  say  that]  the  bondage  is  caused 
by  Nature/  &c.2 

c.  Therefore,  since  Nature  can  be  the  cause  of  bondage, 
only  as  depending  on  something  else  [i.e.,  on  the  conjunc- 
tion to  be  mentioned  in  the  next  aphorism],  through  this 
very  sort  of  conjunction  [it  follows  that]  the  bondage  is 
reflexional,  like  the  heat  of  water  due  to  the  conjunction  of 
fire  ;:i  [water  being  held  to  be  essentially  cold,  and  to  seem 
hot  only  while  the  heat  continues  in  conjunction  with  it]. 

d.  He  establishes  his  own  tenet,  while  engaged  on  this 
point,  in  the  very  middle4  [of  his  criticisms  on  erroneous 
notions  in  regard  to  the  matter ; for  there  are  more  to 
come] : 

ii  se  n 


1 This  is  the  lection  preferred  by  Aniruddha  and  his  followers.  Ed. 

ii 

^TifHrrniFTT- 

II 


5 Here  follows,  in  the  first  edition,  the  particle  fT,  for  which  no 
authority  has  been  discovered.  The  word  translating  it  I have  re- 
tained, but  bracketed.  Ed. 
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Apli.  19.  [But]  not  without  the  con- 

Wkat  really  is  the  junction  thereof  [i.e.,  of  Nature]  is 

relation  of  its  bonduye  , , . p . _ ■ o 

to  the  soul.  there  the  connexion  oi  that  [i.e.,  ot 

pain]  with  that  [viz.,  the  soul,]  which  is 
ever  essentially  a pure  and  free  intelligence. 

a.  Therefore,1  without  the  conjunction  thereof,  i.e.,  with- 
out the  conjunction  of  Nature,  there  is  not,  to  the  soul, 
any  connexion  with  that,  i.e.,  any  connexion  with  bond- 
age ; but,  moreover,  just  through  that  [connexion  with 
Nature]  does  bondage  take  place.2 

b.  In  order  to  suggest  the  fact  that  the  bondage 
[of  the  soul]  is  reflexional  [and  not  inherent  in  it,  either 
essentially  or  adventitiously],  he  makes  use  of  the  indirect 
expression  with  a double  negative,  [f  not  without J].  For, 
if  bondage  were  produced  by  the  conjunction  [of  the  soul] 
with  Nature,  as  colour  is  produced  by  heating  [in  the  case 
of  a jar  of  black  clay,  which  becomes  red  in  the  baking], 
then,  just  like  that,  it  would  continue  even  after  disjunc- 
tion therefrom  ; [as  the  red  colour  remains  in  the  jar,  after 
the  fire  of  the  brick-kiln  has  been  extinguished,  whereas 
the  red  colour  occasioned  in  a crystal  vase  by  a China-rose, 
while  it  occurs  not  without  the  China-rose,  ceases,  on  the 
removal  thereof] . Hence,  as  bondage  ceases,  on  the  dis- 
junction [of  the  soul]  from  Nature,  the  bondage  is  merely 
reflexional,  and  neither  essential  [§  5.  b.~\  nor  adventitious3 
[§!!.£.]. 


1 The  Sanskrit  word  thus  rendered  was  inadvertently  omitted  in 
the  first  edition.  Vijnana  here  supplies  the  comment.  Ed. 

2 fw  ^ xn?- 

w tremT  i tt  ttct 

ii 

3 vrvsiiR  i 
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c.  In  order  that  there  may  not  be  such  an  error  as  that 
of  the  Vaiseshikas,  viz.,  [the  opinion  that  there  is]  an  abso- 
lutely real  conjunction  [of  the  soul]  with  pain,  he  says 
‘ which  is  ever,’  &c.  [§  19].  That  is  to  say  : as  the  con- 
nexion of  colour  wTith  essentially  pure  crystal  does  not  take 
place  without  the  conjunction  of  the  China-rose  [the  hue 
of  which,  seen  athwart  the  crystal,  seems  to  belong  to  the 
crystal],  just  so  the  connexion  of  pain  with  the  soul,  ever 
essentially  pure,  &c.,  could  not  take  place  without  the  con- 
junction of  some  accidental  associate;  that  is  to  say,  pain, 
&c.,  cannot  arise  spontaneously,1  [any  more  than  a red 
colour  can  arise  spontaneously  in  the  crystal  which  is 
essentially  pure]. 

d.  This  has  been  declared,  in  the  Saura,  as  follows : 

‘ As  the  pure  crystal  is  regarded,  by  people,  as  red,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  proximity  of  something  [as  a China-rose] 

’ stir 
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that  lends  its  colour,  in  like  manner  the  supreme  soul1  [is 
regarded  as  being  affected  by  pain]/ 

e.  In  that  [aphorism,  19],  the  perpetual  purity  means 
the  being  ever  devoid  of  merit  and  demerit ; the  perpetual 
intelligence  means  the  consisting  of  uninterrupted  thought ; 
and  the  perpetual  liberatedness  means  the  being  ever  dis- 
sociated from  real  pain : that  is  to  say,  the  connexion  with 
pain  in  the  shape  of  a reflexion  is  not  a real  bondage,2  [any 
more  than  the  reflexion  of  the  China-rose  is  a real  stain 
in  the  crystal]. 

/.  And  so  the  maker  of  the  aphorism  means,  that  the 
cause  of  its  bondage  is  just  a particular  conjunction  [§  19. c.]. 
And  now  enough  as  to  that  point.3 

g.  Now  he  rejects  [§18.rf.]  certain  causes  of  [the  souks] 
bondage,  preferred  by  others  :4 
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^^niiFnfT  u »o  11 

O \ 

The  Ved antic  tenet  on  Aph.  20.  Not  from  Ignorance,  too, 

‘ 1 [does  the  soul  s bondage  arise]  ; be- 

cause that  which  is  not  a reality  is  not  adapted  to  binding. 

a.  The  word  ‘too’  is  used  with  reference  to  the  previously 
mentioned  ‘Time/  &c./  [§  12,  which  had  been  rejected,  as 
causes  of  the  bondage,  antecedently  to  the  statement,  in 
§19,  of  the  received  cause]. 

b.  Neither,  too,  does  [the  soul’s]  union  with  bondage 
result  directly  from  ‘ Ignorance,’  as  is  the  opinion  of  those 
who  assert  non-duality  [or  the  existence  of  no  reality  save 
one  (see  Vedanta- sara,  § 20.  6.)]  ; because,  since  their  ‘Ig- 
norance ’ is  not  a real  thing,  it  is  not  fit  to  bind ; because, 
that  is  to  say,  the  binding  of  any  one  with  a rope  merely 
dreamt  of  was  never  witnessed.2 

c.  But,  if  ‘ Ignorance  ’ be  a reality  [as  some  assert],  then 
he  declares  [as  follows]  :s 

ftrsntictft:  n ii 

Aph.  21.  If  it  [‘Ignorance’]  be  [as- 

The  Vedanti  cannot  serted,  by  you,  to  be]  a reality,  then 
evade  the  objection , with-  . . . . , „ . Tr 

out  stultifying  himself . there  is  an  abandonment  of  the  [Ve- 

dantic]  tenet,  [by  you  who  profess  to 
follow  the  Vedanta]. 
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a.  That  is  to  say  : and,  if  you  agree  that  ‘ Ignorance  ’ is 
a reality,  then  you  abandon  your  own  implied  dogma  [see 
Nyaya  Aphorisms  I.,  § 31]  of  the  unreality  of 1 Ignorance;’1 
[and  so  you  stultify  yourself]. 

b.  He  states  another  objection  :2 

fWcffa'tcTTirfira  ii  ;>*  ii 

Aph.  22.  And  [if  you  assume  ‘ Igno- 
re Ved&nti  cannot  ranee  ’ to  be  a reality,  then]  there  would 
out  conceding  a duality.  be  a duality , through  [there  being] 
something  of  a different  kind  [from 
soul ; which  you  asserters  of  non-duality  cannot  contem- 
plate allowing]. 

a.  That  is  to  say:  if  ‘Ignorance’  is  real  and  without  a 
beginning,  then  it  is  eternal,  and  coordinate  with  Soul : if 
[therefore]  it  be  not  soul,  then  there  is  a duality,  through 
[there  being]  something  of  a different  kind  [from  soul ; 
and  this  the  Vedantis  cannot  intend  to  establish]  ; because 
these  followers  of  the  Vedanta,  asserting  non-duality , hold 
that  there  is  neither  a duality  through  there  being  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  [with  soul],  nor  through  there 
being  something  of  a different  kind.2 
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b , Tie  ponders  a doubt  / 

%<T  II  *3  II 

Aph.  23.  If  [the  Vedanti  alleges,  re- 
alkge  garding  ‘ Ignorance,’  that]  it  is  in  the 

is^at  once  real  and  un-  shape  of  both  these  opposites,  [then  we 
shall  say  ‘ no/  for  the  reason  to  be 
assigned  in  the  next  aphorism], 

a.  The  meaning  is : if  [the  Vedanti  says  that]  ‘Igno- 
rance ’ is  not  real, — else  there  would  be  a duality  through 
[there  being]  something  of  a different  kind  [from  soul, 
which  a follower  of  the  Vedanta  cannot  allow], — and, 
moreover,  it  is  not  unreal,  because  we  experience  its 
effects ; but  it  is  in  the  shape  of  something  at  once  real 
and  unreal/  [like  Plato’s  ov  /cal  fir)  bv : (see  Vedanta- 
sdra,  §21)]. 

^ n 

Aph.  24.  [To  the  suggestion  that 

There  is  no  such  thing  ‘ Ignorance  ’ is  at  once  real  and  unreal, 
as  a thing  at  once  real  ° _ , , . 

and  unreal.  we  sayj  no  ; because  no  such  thing  is 

known  [as  is  at  once  real  and  unreal.] 

a.  That  is  to  say:  it  is  not  right  to  say  that  ‘ Ignorance  ’ 
is  at  once  real  and  unreal.  The  reason  of  this  he  states 
in  the  words  ‘ because  no  such  thing,’  &c. ; because  any 
such  thing  as  is  at  once  real  and  unreal  is  not  known. 
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For,  in  the  case  of  a dispute,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  an  example  of  the  thing  [i.  e.  (see  Nyaya  Apho- 
risms, I.,  § 25),  a case  in  which  all  parties  are  agreed  that 
the  property  in  dispute  is  really  present] ; and,  as  regards 
your  opinion,  such  is  not  to  be  found ; [for,  where  is  there 
anything  in  regard  to  which  both  parties  are  agreed  that 
it  is  at  once  real  and  unreal,  as  they  are  agreed  that  fire 
is  to  be  met  with  on  the  culinary  hearth  ?]  : such  is  the 
import.1 

b.  Again  he  ponders  a doubt  :2 

?r  =pj  ii  =>m  ii 

Aph.  25.  [Possibly  the  Yedanti  may 
-4  question  whether  the  remonstrate]  ‘ We  are  not  asserters  of 

Veddnti  is  bound  to  a-  C1.  . ...  . -rr  • - , • 

void  self-contradiction.  any  bix  Categories,  like  the  Vaises/n- 

kas  and  others.’ 

a.  ‘We  are  not  asserters  of  a definite  set  of  categories 
[like  the  Vaiseshikas,  who  arrange  all  things  under  six 
heads,  and  the  Naiyayikas,  who  arrange  them  under  six- 
teen]. Therefore,  we  hold  that  there  is  such  a thing, 
unknown  though  it  be  [to  peoplein  general],  as  ‘Igno- 
rance ’ which  is  at  once  real  and  unreal,  or  [if  you  prefer 
it] , which  differs  at  once  from  the  real  and  the  unreal  [see 
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Veddnta-sdra,  § 21] ; because  this  is  established  by  proofs,’ 1 
[Scriptural  or  otherwise,  which  are  satisfactory  to  us, 
although  they  may  not  comply  with  all  the  technical  requi- 
sitions of  Gotama’s  scheme  of  argumentative  exposition 
(see  Nyaya  Aphorisms,  I.,  § 35)]. 

h.  By  the  expression  [in  the  aphorism]  ‘ and  others  3 are 
meant  the  Naiydyikas ; for  the  Naiydyika  is  an  asserter 
of  sixteen  categories2  [see  Nyaya  Aphorisms,  I.,  § ]]. 

c.  He  confutes  2 [this  pretence  of  evading  the  objection, 
by  disallowing  the  categories  of  the  Nyaya]  : 

wnfrftii’W!!  tkiiTssruT  ^t- 
ii  n 

Aph.  26.  Even  although  this  be  not 

The  self-contradictory  compulsory  [that  the  categories  be 

is  altoqether  inadmis-  . . 1 , 

sale.  six,  or  sixteenj,  there  is  no  acceptance 

of  the  inconsistent;  else  we  come  to 
the  level  of  children,  and  madmen,  and  the  like. 

a.  Let  there  be  [accepted]  no  system  of  categories  [such 
as  that  of  the  Vaiseshika,  § 25] ; still,  since  being  and  not- 
being  are  contradictory,  it  is  impossible  for  disciples  to 
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admit,  merely  on  Your  Worship’s  assertion,  a thing  at 
orice  real  and  unreal,  which  is  inconsistent,  contrary  to 
all  fitness : otherwise,  we  might  as  well  accept  also  the 
self -contradictory  assertions  of  children  and  the  like : 
such  is  the  meaning.1 

h.  Certain  heretics  [deniers  of  the  authority  of  the 
Yedas]  assert  that  there  exist  external  objects  of  momen- 
tary duration  [individually;  each  being,  however,  replaced 
by  its  facsimile  the  next  instant,  so  that  the  uninterrupted 
series  of  productions  becomes  something  equivalent  to 
continuous  duration],  and  that  by  the  influence2  of  these 
the  bondage  of  the  soul  [is  occasioned].  This  he  objects 
to,  [as  follows] : 3 


1 cRTfa  HFfT>TRfa- 

■stfb  i xrof : 

ii 

2 Vasari  a,  a term  which  Dr.  Ballantyne  has  rendered  variously,  in 

divers  passages  of  the  present  work,  and  also  elsewhere.  It  is  well 
defined,  in  Prof.  Benfey’s  Sanskrit -English  Dictionary:  ‘An 

impression  remaining  unconsciously  in  the  mind,  from  past  actions, 
etc.,  and,  by  the  resulting  merit  or  demerit,  producing  pleasure  or 
pain.’  Ed. 
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The  heretical  theory  of  a 
succession  of  momentary 
objects  from  all  eternity, 
as  causing  the  soul’s  bon- 
dage, rejected. 


Aph.  27.  [The  bondage]  thereof, 
moreover,  is  not  caused  by  any  in- 
fluence of  objects  from  all  eternity. 


a.  ‘Thereof/  i.e.,  of  the  soul.  An  eternal  influence  of 
objects,  an  influence  of  objects  the  effect  of  which,  in  the 
shape  of  a continued  stream,  has  had  no  commence- 
ment,— not  by  this,  either,  is  it  possible  that  the  bondage 
[of  the  soul]  has  been  occasioned  : such  is  the  meaning.2 

h.  He  states  the  reason  of  this  [impossibility]  :3 

iru  y s ii  =>t  n 

■'O  9 


1 Instead  of  -1*1 1 ^ , Aniruddha  has  the  substantially 

equivalent  Eel. 

2 ^twp^r:  i mi- 

^ ii 

3 fcTHTf  II 

9 

4 Dr.  Ballantyne  had,  most  probably  by  mere  oversight,  the  un- 
authorized ^IFcR0,  which  I have  corrected.  The  reading 

here  followed,  is,  perhaps,  that  of  Aniruddha. 
is  the  form  of  the  word  recognized  by  Yijnana ; and  I know 
of  no  manuscript  warrant  for  the  alteration  of  it  seen  in  the  following 
page,  1, — an  extract  from  his  commentary.  It  is,  further,  a regular 
derivative,  which  the  other  is  not,  if  it  is  not  even  unjustified  by 

grammatical  prescription.  Ed. 

•n  . «___ 

B Aniruddha  has  ■H^°,  * division,’  in  place  of 

separation.’  Ed. 
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Aph.  28.  Also  [in  my  opinion,  as 

A thing  cannot  act  wep  as  jn  y0urs  apparently],  between 

tbe  external  and  the  internal  there  is 
not  the  relation  of  influenced  and  influencer ; because 
there  is  a local  separation ; as  there  is  between  him  that 
stays  at  Srughna  and  him  that  stays  at  Pataliputra. 

a.  In  the  opinion  of  these  [persons  whose  theory  we  are 
at  present  objecting  to],  the  soul  is  circumscribed,  residing 
entirely  within  the  body  ; and  that  which  is  thus  within 
cannot  stand  in  the  relation  of  the  influenced  and  the 
influencer,  as  regards  an  external  object.  Why?  Because 
they  are  separated  in  regard  to  place ; like  two  persons 
the  one  of  whom  remains  in  Srughna  and  the  other  in 
Pataliputra:  such  is  the  meaning.  Because  the  affection 
which  we  call  ‘influence’  (vdsana)  is  seen  only  when 
there  is  conjunction,  such  as  that  of  madder  and  the  cloth 
to  which  it  gives  its  colour],  or  that  of  flowers  and  the 
flower-basket1  [to  which  they  impart  their  odour.] 

b.  By  the  word  ‘ also  ’ the  absence  of  conjunction 
[between  the  soul  and  objects  (see  § 15)],  &c.,  which  he 
himself  holds,  is  connected2  [with  the  matter  of  the  pre- 
sent aphorism]. 

urhsfq  wnrfh  i i 
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c.  Sruglina  and  Pataliputra  [Palibothra,  or  Patna]  are 
two  several  places  far  apart.1 

d.  But  then  [these  heretics  may  reply],  ‘The  influence 
of  objects  [on  the  soul]  may  be  asserted,  because  there  is 
a contact  with  the  object ; inasmuch  as  the  soul,  according 
to  us,  goes  to  the  place  of  the  object,  just  as  the  senses, 
according  to  Your  Worship.’  Therefore  he  declares  [as 
follows]  : 

SZRRTT  II  *0.  II 

Aph.  29.  [It  is  impossible  that  the 
On  the  heretical  view,  soul’s  bondage  should  arise]  from  an 

the  free  soul  would  he  . n . , . , J 

equally  liable  to  bundaye.  influence  received  m the  same  place 
[where  the  object  is ; because,  in  that 
case],  there  would  be  no  distinction  between  the  two,  [the 
bond  and  the  free], 

a.  To  complete  the  sense,  we  must  supply  as  follows : 
‘ It  is  impossible  that  the  bondage  should  arise  from  an 
influence  received  in  one  and  the  same  place  with  the 
object.’  Why  ? Because  there  would  be  no  distinction 
between  the  two,  the  soul  bound  and  the  soul  free  ; because 
bondage  would  [in  that  case]  befall  the  liberated  soul,  also  ; 
[the  free  soul,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  being  just 
as  likely  to  come  across  objects  as  any  other]  : such  is 
the  meaning.3 
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b . Here  he  ponders  a doubt  d 

||  ?o  || 

Aph.  30.  If  [the  heretic,  wishing  to 
The  heretic’s  attempted.  save  }){g  theory,  suggests  that  a differ- 

ence  between  the  two  cases  (see  §29) 
does  exist]  in  virtue  of  the  unseen,  [i.e.,  of  merit  and 
demerit,  then  he  will  find  his  answer  in  the  next  aphorism]. 

a.  That  is  to  say,  [the  heretic  may  argue] : ‘ But  then, 
granting  that  they  [the  free  soul  and  the  bound]  are  alike 
in  respect  of  their  coming  into  contact  with  objects,  when 
they  become  conjoined  with  them  in  one  and  the  same 
locality ; yet  the  reception  of  the  influence  may  result  merely 
from  the  force  of  the  unseen,  [i.e.,  from  the  merit  and 
demerit  of  this  or  that  soul ; the  soul  that  is  liberated 
alike  from  merit  and  demerit  being  able  to  encounter,  with 
impunity,  the  object  that  would  enchain  one  differently 
circumstanced]’:  if 2 [ this  be  urged,  then  we  look  forward]. 

a.  This  he  disputes,8  [as  follows] : 

urq:  II  33  II 
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Aph.  31.  They  cannot  stand  in 
Each  back  must  bear  the  relation  of  deserver  and  bestower, 
since  the  two  do  not  belong  to  one 

and  the  same  time. 

a.  Since,  in  thy  opinion,  the  agent  and  the  patient  are 
distinct,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  same  time  [believing,  as 
thou  heretically  dost,  not  only  that  objects  (see  §26.  b.) 
momentarily  perish  and  are  replaced,  but  that  the  duration 
of  souls,  also,  is  of  a like  description] , there  is  positively 
no  such  relation  [between  the  soul  at  one  time  and  its  suc- 
cessor at  another]  as  that  of  deserver  and  bestower  [or 
transmitter  of  its  merits  or  demerits] ; because  it  is  impos- 
sible that  there  should  be  an  influence  of  objects  [§  27] 
taking  effect  on  a patient  [say,  the  soul  of  to-day],  occa- 
sioned by  the  ‘ unseen  ’ [merit  or  demerit]  belonging  to 
an  agent  [say,  the  soul  of  yesterday,  which,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis in  question,  is  a numerically  different  individual]  : 
such  is  the  meaning.1 

b.  He  ponders  a doubt:2 

ii  3°  ii 

vO  \ 

Aph.  32.  If  [the  heretic  suggests 
Whether  merit  may,  or  that]  the  case  is  like  that  of  the  cere- 

may  not , be  imputed.  -J 

monies  in  regard  to  a son,  [then  he 
will  find  his  reply  by  looking  forward]. 

ct.  But  then  [the  heretic,  admitting  the  principle  that 
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the  merit  or  demerit  of  an  act  belongs  entirely  to  the 
agent,  may  urge  that],  as  the  son  is  benefited  by  ceremonies 
in  regard  to  a son,  such  as  that  [ceremony  (see  Colebrooke’s 
‘ Hindu  Law/  Vol.  III.,  p.  104)  celebrated]  in  anticipation 
of  conception,  which  [no  doubt]  belongs  to  the  father 
[who  performs  the  ceremonies,  to  propitiate  the  gods],  in 
like  manner  there  may  be  an  influence  of  objects  on  the 
experiencer  [say,  the  soul  of  to-day],  through  the  ‘ unseen’ 
[merit  or  demerit]  that  belongs  even  to  a different  subject 
[say,  the  soul  of  yesterday]  : such  is  tbe  meaning1  [of  the 
heretic]. 

b.  He  refutes  this,  by  showing  that  the  illustration  is 
not  a fact  :2 

wrka  ff  fan  nuniurift- 

^TT 3 4 ^rPf^JcT  ‘ II  33  II 

Aph.  33.  [Your  illustration  proves 

This  mil  not  help  the  nothing  :]  for,  in  that  case,  there  is  no 
one  permanent  soul  which  could  be 
consecrated  by  the  ceremonies  in  anticipation  of  concep- 
tion, &c. 

a.  ‘In  that  case/  i.e.,  on  thy  theory,  too,  the  benefit  of 

2 vfrfrfrr  ii 

8 Aniruddha  has  • and  Dr.  Ballan- 

tyne’s  rendering  suits  it.  Ed. 

4 A common  reading,  but  inferior,  is  Ed. 
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the  son,  by  [means  of  the  performance  of]1  the  ceremonies  in 
anticipation  of  conception,  &c.,  could  not  take  place ; * for/ 
i.e.,  because,  on  that  theory,  there  is  not  one  [self-identi- 
cal] soul,  continuing  from  the  [time  of]  conception  to 
birth,  which  could  be  consecrated  [by  the  ceremonies  in 
question],  so  as  to  be  a fit  subject  for  the  duties  that  per- 
tain to  the  time  subsequent  to  birth  [such  as  the  investiture 
with  the  sacred  thread,  for  which  the  young  Brahman 
would  not  be  a fit  subject,  if  the  ceremonies  in  anticipation 
of  his  conception  had  been  omitted]  : and  thus  your  illus- 
tration is  not  a real  one,2  [on  your  own  theory : it  is  not  a 
thing  that  you  can  assert  as  a fact]. 

b.  And,  according  to  my  theory,  also,  your  illustration 
is  not  a fact ; seeing  that  it  is  possible  that  the  benefit  to 
the  son  should  arise  from  the  ‘ unseen 3 [merit]  deposited 
in  the  son  by  means  of  the  ceremony  regarding  the  son : 
for  it  is  an  implied  tenet  [of  my  school],  that  it  [the  soul] 
is  permanent  [in  its  self-identity];  and  there  is  the  injunc- 
tion2 [of  Manu,  (Ch.  II.,  v.  26),  with  regard  to  the  cere- 
monies in  question,  which  proceeds  on  the  same  grounds]. 


1 The  brackets  are  of  my  inserting.  Ed. 
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c.  Some  other  heretic  may  encounter  us,  on  the  strength 
of  [the  argument  here  next  stated,  viz.,]  ‘ But  then,  since 
bondage,  also,  [like  everything  else]  is  momentary,  let 
this  bondage  have  nothing  determinate  for  its  cause,  or 
nothing  at  all  for  its  cause/1  [which  view  of  matters  is 
propounded  in  the  next  aphorism]  : 

II  $8  II 

Aph.  34.  Since  there  is  no  such 

Whether  bondage  may  thing  as  a permanent  result  [on  the 
not  be  momentary , and  so  _ x _ , . r p 

require  no  cause.  heretical  view],  the  momentariness  [ot 

bondage,  also,  is  to  be  admitted]. 

a.  ‘ Of  bondage 5 : this  must  be  supplied,  [to  complete 
the  aphorism].2 

b.  And  thus  the  point  relied  on  is,  that  it  [i.  e.,  bondage]  - 
have  no  cause  at  all.  And  so  this  is  the  application  [of 
the  argument,  viz.]  : 

(1)  Bondage,  &c.,  is  momentary  ; 

(2)  Because  it  exists, 

(3)  [Everything  that  exists  is  momentary,]  as 
the  apex  of  the  lamp-flame,  or  the  like.3 


1 'SRremfk 

«tT  ^TSfWmuiwrTTO  WT- 
■fans:  Hsrafbsa  ii 
! ifa:  ii 
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c.  And  [continues  the  heretic,]  this  [reason,  viz.,  'exist- 
ence ’]  does  not  extend  unduly 1 [as  you  may  object,]  to  the 
case  of  a jar,  or  the  like  ; because  that,  also  [in  my  opinion], 
is  like  the  subject  in  dispute,  [in  being  momentary]. 
This  [in  fact]  is  precisely  what  is  asserted  in  the  ex- 
pression, ‘ since  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a permanent 
result’2  [§34]. 

d.  He  objects2  [to  this  heretical  view]  : 

h « ?q  it 

Aph.  35.  No,  [things  are  not  mo- 

The  fact  of  recogni - mentary  in  their  duration]  ; for  the 

turn  proves  that  things  , , . . . . J 

are  not  momentary.  absurdity  oi  this  is  proved  by  recog- 
nition. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : nothing  is  momentary  ; because  the 
absurdity  of  its  being  momentary  follows  from  the  opposite 
argument  [to  that  under  § 34.  £.],  taken  from  such  facts 
of  recognition  as,  * what  I saw,  that  same  do  I touch,’ 
[an  argument  which  may  be  stated  as  follows],  viz.  : 

(1)  Bondage,  &c.,  is  permanent  ; 

(2)  Because  it  exists, 


1 Vyabhichara  is  the  expression  here  paraphrased.  In  this  work 
and  others,  the  translator  has  given  it  many  meanings  ; and  so  has 
Colebrooke,  who  renders  it,  in  various  contexts,  by  ‘contradiction,’ 
‘derogation,’  ‘failure,’  ‘impossibility,’  ‘ unoperativeness,’  &c.  As  a 
logical  technicality,  it  denotes  the  presentation  of  the  reason,  or  middle 
term,  unaccompanied  by  the  major  term.  Ed. 

2 H ^ TRIST  I 
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(3)  [Everything  that  exists  is  permanent,]  as  a 
jar,  or  the  like.1 

ii  si  ii 

3 


That  things  are  mo- 
mentary is  contradicted 
by  Scripture  and  rea- 
soning. 


Aph.  36.  And  [things  are  not  mo- 
mentary ;]  because  this  is  contradicted 
by  Scripture  and  by  reasoning. 


a.  That  is  to  say  : nothing  is  momentary  ; because  the 
general  principle,  that  the  whole  world,  consisting  of 
effects  and  causes,  is  momentary,  is  contradicted  by  such 
texts  as  this,  viz.,  * [All]  this,  0 ingenuous  one,  was 
antecedently  existing/  and  by  such  Scriptural  and  other 
arguments  as  this,  viz.,  ‘ How  should  what  exists  proceed 
from  the  non-existent  ? ’ 2 


ii  as  n 


The  heretic’s  illustra- 
tion is  not  a truth. 


Aph.  37.  And  [we  reject  the  argu- 
ment of  this  heretic ;]  because  his 
instance  is  not  a fact. 


1 u cfismfq  ^fipiipi  ^t- 

■pufipi  font  «- 

vrr^ilpf^fb  hhftrtpt  «nvi- 
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a.  That  is  to  say  : the  general  principle  of  the  momen- 
tariness [of  all  things]  is  denied  ; because  this  momentary 
character  does  not  [in  fact]  belong  to  the  apex  of  the 
lamp-flame,  &c.,  the  instance  [on  which  thou,  heretic, 
dost  ground  thy  generalization,  (§  34.  6.)].  Moreover,  thou 
quite  errest  in  regard  to  momentariness,  in  that  instance, 
from  not  taking  account  of  the  minute  and  numerous 
instants  [really  included  in  a duration  which  seems  to  thee 
momentary]  : such  is  the  import.1 

b.  Moreover,  if  the  momentary  dura- 
1/ things  were  momen-  tion,  &c.,  [of  things]  be  asserted,  then 
lrZ\iTlf°caLee™d  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  the  re- 
lation  of  cause  and  effect,  in  the  case 
of  the  earth  and  the  jar,  and  the  like. 
And  you  must  not  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  that 
[relation  of  cause  and  effect] ; because  it  is  proved  to  be  a 
reality  by  the  fact  that,  otherwise,  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  the  efforts  of  him  who  desires  an  effect,  [and 
who,  therefore,  sets  in  operation  the  causes  adapted  to  its 
production].  With  reference  to  this,  he  declares  [as 
follows]  :2 

^rrqwrom^rcT^!  ii  11 

C\ 

’ fa  ^ SfihfaiT- 

wnmiw  i * ^ n ffh 
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Aph.  38.  It  is  not  between  two  things 

The  causal  relation  is  coming  simultaneously  into  existence, 
not  between  things  that  , . . . „ i 

arise  simultaneously.  that  the  relation  oi  cause  and  effect 
exists. 

a.  Let  us  ask,  does  the  relation  of  product  and  [material] 
cause  exist  between  the  earth  and  the  jar,  as  simultaneously 
coming  into  [their  supposed  momentary]  existence,  or  as 
successive?  Not  the  first;  because  there  is  nothing  to 
lead  to  such  an  inference,  and  because  we  should  not  [in 
that  case]  find  the  man,  who  wants  a jar,  operating  with 
earth,  &c.,  [with  a view  to  the  jar’s  subsequent  production]. 
Neither  is  it  the  last ; in  regard  to  which  he  declares  [as 
follows]  i1 

ii  ii 

C\  \ 

Aph.  39.  Because,  when  the  antece- 

A product  cannot  sur-  dent  departs,  the  consequent  is  unfit 
vive  its  substantial  cause.  r 7 1 

[to  arise,  and  survive  it]. 

a.  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is,  further,  inconsis- 
tent with  the  theory  of  the  momentary  duration  of  things  ; 
because,  at  the  time  when  the  antecedent,  i.  e.,  the  cause, 
departs,  the  consequent,  i.e.,  the  product,  is  ‘ unfit,’  i.e.,  is 
not  competent  to  arise ; because,  that  is  to  say,  a product 
is  cognized  only  by  its  inhering  in  [and  being  substan- 
tially identical  with,  however  formally  different  from,]  its 


1 «RT*Nirc*!!- 

V 
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substantial  cause,1  [and  is  incapable,  therefore,  of  sur- 
viving it]. 

b.  With  reference  to  this  same  [topic,  viz.,  the]  substan- 
tial cause,  he  mentions  another  [the  converse]  objection2 
[to  the  theory  of  the  momentary  duration  of  things]  : 

<TSfT%  «T  II  «o  II 

Aph.  40.  Moreover,  not  [on  the 
The  coexistence  of  sub-  theory  of  the  momentary  duration  of 
be  things’  can  there  be  such  a elation  as 
momentary.  that  of  cause  and  effect] ; because,  while 

the  one  [the  antecedent]  exists,  the 
other  [the  consequent]  is  incompatible,  because  the  two 
keep  always  asunder.3 

a.  To  complete  [the  aphorism],  we  must  say,  ‘ moreover, 
[on  the  theory  objected  to],  there  can  be  no  such  relation 
as  that  of  cause  and  effect ; because,  at  the  time  when  the 
antecedent  exists,  the  consequent  cannot  coexist  with  it, 
the  two  being  mutually  exclusive.’ i The  two  suggesters 
of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  in  product  and  sub 


1 SfiTtWTOT  WvT  WT- 

C\ 

wf?r  wNshtotfi 


2 


II 


3 For  vyabhichara,  the  word  used  in  the  original,  see  1,  at  p.  38, 
supra.  Ed. 


4 Here  again  occurs,  in  the  Sanskrit,  the  term  vyalhichara.  Ed. 
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stance/  are  (1)  this  concomitancy  of  affirmatives,  that, 
while  the  product  exists,  the  substance  thereof  exists,  and 
(2)  this  concomitancy  of  negatives,2  that,  when  the  sub- 
stance no  longer  exists,  the  product  no  longer  exists  : and 
these  two  [conditions,  on  your  theory]  cannot  be  ; because, 
since  things  [in  your  opinion,]  are  momentary  in  their 
duration,  the  two  [viz.,  the  substance  and  the  product], 
inasmuch  as  they  are  antecedent  and  consequent,3  belong 
to  opposite  times,4  [and  cannot,  therefore,  coexist ; for  the 
product,  according  to  you,  does  not  come  into  existence 
until  its  substance  has  perished,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  the  causal  relation  just  defined]. 

b.  But  then,  [the  heretic  may  say,  do  not  let  the  co- 
existence of  substance  and  product  be  insisted  upon,  as 
indispensable  to  the  causal  relation  between  the  two,  but] 
‘ let  the  nature  of  a cause  belong  to  the  substantial  cause, 


1 I have  inserted  the  words  ‘ in  product  and  substance.’  Ed. 

2 The  original  dual  of  ‘ concomitancy  of  affirmatives  ’ and  ‘ con- 
comitancy of  negatives  ’ is  anwayavyatireTcau.  For  other  English 
equivalents  of  this  term,  occurring  in  the  singular  number,  see 
Book  VI.,  Aph.  15  and  63.  Ed. 

8 ‘ Antecedent  and  consequent  ’ renders  kramilca,  translated  ‘ suc- 
cessive’ in  Aph.  38,  a,  at  p.  41,  supra.  Ed. 
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as  it  belongs  to  the  instrumental  cause,  in  respect  merely  of 
its  antecedence To  this  he  replies  :x 

ii  8°)  ii 

C\ 

Apli.  41.  If  there  were  merely  an- 
Antecedcnce  tn  the. pm-  tecedence,  then  there  would  be  no  deter- 

a^ts\rZLT}rmTaie‘ln-  mioation  [of  a substantial  or  material 
strument.  cause,  as  distinguished  from  an  instru- 

mental cause]. 

a.  And  it  could  not  be  determined  that  this  was  the 
substance  [of  this  or  that  product],  on  the  granting  of 
nothing  more  than  its  antecedence  [to  the  product] ; because 
antecedence  constitutes  no  distinction  between  it  and  the 
instrumental  causes  ; for,  [as  we  need  scarcely  remind  you], 
that  there  is  a distinction  between  instrumental  and  sub- 
stantial causes,  the  whole  world  is  agreed : such  is  the 
meaning.2 

b.  Other  heretics  say : ‘ Since  no- 
The  question  whether  thing  [really]  exists,  except  Thought, 

anylhinq  exists  besides  . . L , J _ , . . 

Thought.  neither  does  Bondage;  just  as  the 

things  of  a dream  [have  no  real  exist- 


1 vym- 

sfinTsmifWh  ii 
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ence].  Therefore  it  has  no  cause ; for  it  is  absolutely  false.’ 
He  rejects  the  opinion  of  these1  [heretics]  : 

11  8*  u 

Aph.  42.  Not  Thought  alone  exists  ; 

We  have  the  evidence  , ,i  • n , , 

Of  intuition  for  the  Ex-  because  there  is  the  intuition  of  the 

ternal , as  well  as  for  the  external 
Internal. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : the  reality  is  not  Thought  alone ; be- 
cause external  objects,  also,  are  proved  to  exist,  just  as 
Thought  is,  by  intuition.2 

h.  But  then  [these  heretics  may  rejoin],  ‘From  the 
example  of  intuitive  perception  in  dreams  [see  Butler’s 
‘Analogy/  Part  I.,  Ch.  I.],  we  find  this  [your  supposed 
evidence  of  objective  reality]  to  exist,  even  in  the  absence 
of  objects  ! ’ To  this  he  replies : 3 

?rwi%  ii  8?  ii 

Aph.  43.  Then,  since,  if  the  one 

The  denial  of  the  ex-  does  not  exist,  the  other  does  not  exist, 
ternal  amounts  to  Ni-  . , . . , r.  i , . 

hiiism.  there  is  a void,  [i.e.,  nothing  exists 

at  all]. 

1 snftcraT  OTf:  i f%gpTrfbfb?Pi- 

^r*nsib  i 

TOfh  ii 
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a.  That  is  to  say  : if  external  things  do  not  exist,  then 
a mere  void  offers  itself.  Why  ? Because,  if  the  external 
does  not  exist,  then  thought  does  not  exist ; for  it  is  in- 
tuition that  proves  the  objective : and,  if  the  intuition  of 
the  external  did  not  establish,  the  objective,  then  the 
intuition  of  thought,  also,  would  not  establish  [the  existence 
of]  thought.1 

h.  ‘Then  let  the  reality  be  a mere  void;  and,  therefore, 
the  searching  for  the  cause  of  Bondage  is  unfitting,  Just 
because  a void  is  all with  such  a proposal  [as  recorded 
in  the  next  aphorism]  does  [some  one  who  may  claim  the 
title  of]  the  very  crest-gem  of  the  heretics  rise  up  in 
opposition : 2 

srcu  ii  88  ii 


The  heretic  goes  the 
length  of  asserting  sheer 
Nihilism. 


Aph.  44.  The  reality  is  a void  : what 
is  perishes ; because  to  perish  is  the 
habit  of  things. 


a.  The  void  alone  [says  this  prince  of  heretics,  or  the 
fact  that  nothing  exists  at  all]  is  the  reality,  [or  the  only 


1 aft  i i 

fsnnrat- 

fTTtfv  ST  fvsTTsi  nnHlf?fcT  HT^T:  II 
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truth].  Since  everything  that  exists  perishes,  and  that 
which  is  perishable  is  false,  as  is  a dream,  therefore,  as  of 
all  things  the  beginnings  and  endings  are  merely  nonenti- 
ties, Bondage,  &c.,  in  the  midst  [of  any  beginning  and  end- 
ing], has  merely  a momentary  existence, — is  phenomenal, 
and  not  real.  Therefore,  ivho  can  be  bound  by  what  ? 
This  [question]  is  what  we  rest  upon.  The  reason  assigned 
for  the  perishableness  of  whatever  exists  is,  ‘ because  to 
perish  is  the  habit  of  things;’  because  to  perish  is  the 
venj  nature  of  things  : but  nothing  continues,  after  quitting 
its  own  nature ; [so  that  nothing  could  continue,  if  it  ceased 
to  perish]  : such  is  the  meaning.1 

b.  He  rejects2  [this  heretical  view]  : 

II  8M  II 

Nihilism  denied ; as  Anli.  45.  This  is  a mere  counter- 

the  inaiscerptwls  is  ui-  x . 

destructible.  assertion  of  unintelligent  persons. 

a.  ‘ Of  unintelligent  persons,’  i.e.,  of  blockheads,  this 
is  ‘ a mere  counter-assertion,’  i.  e.,  a mere  idle  counter- 
assertion,  that  a thing  must  needs  be  perishable,  because  it 


1 ttfbh  i bb:  ubt  sfq  BTBT  fBB- 

C\  \ 

vbRt  ftRnsft  u few  rbbbb:  bB- 
BF3FBBTSJBT%rBTBBTBiB[BBB  ^frlWSB 
BTfafBB  B BTTBlf BBJlf^  I BB=  fa  ^B 
B*BB  WBB:  I BTB1BT  IbbtRub  fB%T- 

vO  nO 

BBrUfaBTBBifB  fBBTBBt  BRTBTHTBiBr- 
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exists ; [and  such  an  assertion  is  idle,]  because  things  that 
are  not  made  up  of  parts,  since  there  is  no  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  such  things,  cannot  perish.1 

b.  [But]  what  need  of  many  words  ? It  is  not  the  fact, 
that  even  products  perish  ; [for]  just  as,  by  the  cognition 
that  ‘ the  jar  is  old  ’ [we  mean  that  it  has  passed  from  the 
condition  of  new  to  that  of  old],  so,  too,  by  such  a cognition 
as  this,  that  ‘the  jar  has  passed  away/  it  is  settled  only 
that  the  jar,  or  the  like,  is  in  the  condition  of  having  passed 
away.2 

c.  He  states  another  objection 3 [to  the  heretical  view]  : 

Aph.  46.  Moreover,  this  [nihilistic 

Nihilism  is  open  to  . i . , . -i  , 

the  same  objections  as  ttlGOry  IS  not  cl  right  OnGJ  J DGC3/11S6  it 

lZud\heori£ry and  has  the  same  fortune  as  both  the  views 
[which  were  confuted  just  before]. 

fjTTcRof^invri  vnvmwun  11 

2 rITI  VT  I 

vrr  ■sft^rt  tt^Tsdtrr 

Hliimfv  V?T?T?ftrrnaqT^T 
faf:  11 


1 Aniruddha,  according  to  the  MSS.  which  I have  seen,  reads 

-T5FTT^°-  Ed. 
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a.  This  view,  moreover  [§  44],  is  not  a good  one  ; 
because  it  has  the  same  fortune  as,  i.  e.,  is  open  to  similar 
reasons  for  rejection  as,  the  theory  that  external  things 
are  momentary  [§  26.  6.],  and  as  the  theory  that  nothing 
exists  besides  Thought  [§  41.  b\  The  reason  for  the 
rejection  of  the  theory  that  things  are  momentary  in  their 
duration,  viz.  [as  stated  in  § 35],  the  fact  of  recognition , &c., 
[which  is,  at  least,  as  little  consistent  with  Nihilism  as  it 
is  with  the  momentary  duration  of  things],  and  the  reason 
for  the  rejection  of  the  theory  that  nothing  exists  besides 
Thought,  viz.  [as  stated  in  § 42],  the  intuition  of  the  ex- 
ternal, &c.,  apply  equally  here  [in  the  case  of  Nihilism]  : 
such  is  the  import.1 

b.  Moreover,  as  for  the  opinion  which  is  accepted  by 
these  [heretics],  viz.,  ‘ Let  the  mere  void  [of  absolute 
nonentity]  be  the  soul's  aim  [and  summum  bonum\. , since 
herein  consist  at  once  the  cessation  of  pain  [which  cannot 
continue,  when  there  is  absolutely  nothing ],  and  also  the 
means  thereof  [since  there  can  be  no  further  means  re- 
quired for  the  removal  of  anything,  if  it  be  settled  that 
the  thing  positively  does  not  exist],’  this,  too,  can  hardly 
be  : so  he  declares  [as  follows]  :2 

sfh  Hiv:  ii 

7ta|#^T«T  cT^fv 
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II  &S  II 

sO  *> 

Apli.  47.  In  neither  way  [whether  as 

The  soul's  aim  is  not  a means,  or  as  an  end,!  is  this  fanni- 
annihilation.  J L 

hilationj  the  sours  aim. 

a.  1 Let  the  void  [of  mere  nonentity]  be  the  soul’s  aim, 
whether  as  consisting  in  the  cessation  of  pain,  or  as  pre- 
senting the  means  for  the  cessation  of  pain,’  [says  the 
heretic.  And  this  cannot  be ; because  the  [whole]  world 
agrees,  that  the  aim  of  the  soul  consists  in  the  joys,  &c., 
that  shall  abide  in  it ; that  is  to  say,  because  \they  hold, 
while]  you  do  not  hold,  that  there  is  a permanent  soul, 
[ (see  § 33)  in  respect  of  which  the  liberation  or  beatifica- 
tion would  be  possible,  or  even  predicable].1 

b.  Now  [certain]  other  things,  also,  entertained,  as 
causes  of  [the  soul’s]  bondage,  by  [imperfectly  instructed] 
believers,  remaining  over  and  above  those  [proposed  by 
unbelievers,  and]  already  rejected,  are  to  be  set  aside  :2 

nfafWTTrf  II  II 

\ 

Apli.  48.  Not  from  any  kind  of 

It  is  by  no  movement  . r , . . 

that  the  soul  gets  into  motion  [such  as  its  entrance  into  a 

bandage.  body,  does  the  soul’s  bondage  result]. 


1 

VT  WTrf  I cTU  h 

_c\  so  \ 
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a.  ‘ Bondage  ’ [required  to  complete  the  aphorism]  is 
understood  from  the  topic 1 [of  discussion]. 

b.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  soul’s  bondage,  moreover, 
does  not  result  from  any  sort  of  motion,  in  the  shape,  for 
instance,  of  its  entrance  into  a body.2 

e.  He  states  a reason  for  this  :3 

faffing  II  Jte  II 

Aph.  49.  Because  this  is  impossible 

What  is  all-perva<hng  for  what  is  inactive,  [or,  in  other  words, 
does  not  change  place.  _ . L 

without  motion]. 

a.  That  is  to  say:  because  this  is  impossible,  i.e.,  motion 
is  impossible,  in  the  case  of  the  soul,  which  is  inactive, 
[because]  all-pervading,  [and,  therefore,  incapable  of 
changing  its  place].4 

b.  But  then  [the  objector  may  say],  ‘ Since,  in  the 
books  of  Scripture  and  of  law,  we  hear  of  its  going  and 
coming  into  this  world  and  the  other  world,  let  soul  be 
[not  all-pervading,  as  you  allege,  but]  merely  limited  [in 
its  extent]  : and  to  this  effect,  also,  is  the  text,  ‘ Of  the  size 


1 ii 

^ ii 

3 II 

II 
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of  the  thumb  is  the  soul,  the  inner  spirit/  and  the  like : 1 
[but]  this  conjecture  he  repels  :2 

: im  o u 

Aph.  50.  [We  cannot  admit  that  the 

Were  the  soul  limited.  . ■ ...  , 

it  might  be  perishable.  soul  is  other  than  all-pervading  ; be- 
cause] by  its  being  limited,  since  it 
would  come  under  the  same  conditions  as  jars,  &c.,  there 
would  be  a contradiction  to  our  tenet  [of  its  imperishable- 
ness]. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : and,  if  the  soul  were  admitted  to  be, 
like  a jar,  or  the  like,  limited,  i.e.  circumscribed  [in  di- 
mension], then,  since  it  would  resemble  ajar,  or  the  like, 
in  being  made  up  of  parts,  and  [hence]  in  being  perish- 
able, &c.,  this  would  be  contrary  to  our  settled  principle,3 
[that  the  soul  is  imperishable]. 

b.  He  now  justifies  the  text  [see  § 49.  5.]  referring  to 
the  motion 4 [of  the  soul,  by  showing  that  the  motion  is 
not  really  of  the  soul,  but  of  an  accessory]  : 


1 Swetdsivatara  Upanishad,  iii.,  13.  Ed. 

fTnm^tifrr  n 

* II 
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Aph.  51.  The  text  regarding  the 

Soul  moves  not,  any  , ■ r r ^ n • r 

more  than  Space.  motion  [ol  the  soulj,  moreover,  IS  [ap- 

plicable, only]  because  of  the  junction 
of  an  attendant ; 1 as  in  the  case  of  the  Ether  [or  Space, 
which  moves  not,  though  we  talk  of  the  space  enclosed  in 
a jar,  as  moving  with  the  jar]. 

a.  Since  there  are  such  proofs  of  the  soul’s  unlimited- 
ness, as  the  declaration  that  ‘ It  is  eternal,  omnipresent, 
permanent,’2  the  text3  regarding  its  motion  is  to  be  explained 
as  having  reference  to  a movement  pertaining  [not  to  the 
soul,  but]  to  an  attendant;  for  there  is  the  text,  ‘ As  the 
Ether  [or  space]  included  in  a jar,  when  the  jar  is  removed, 
[in  this  case]  th ejar  may  be  removed,  but  not  the  space  ; 
and  in  like  manner  is  the  soul,  which  is  like  the  sky, 
[incapable  of  being  moved]’;4  and  because  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  motion  [erroneously  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  soul  (49.  6.),]  belongs  to  Nature  [see  Vedanta  Aphorisms, 
Part  I.,  §4.  l.\  from  such  maxims3  as  this,  that  ‘ Nature 
does  the  works  the  fruits  of  which  are  blissful  or  baneful ; 


1 Upadhi;  often,  below,  ‘investment’  and  ‘adjunct.’  Ed. 

2 Bhagavad-gita,  ii.,  24.  Ed. 

3 ‘ Text  ’ and  ‘ maxim  ’ are  here  meant  to  represent  sruti  and 
smriti,  taken  in  their  more  limited  senses.  Elsewhere  the  translator 
has,  for  the  same  terms,  in  wider  acceptations,  ‘ books  of  Scripture 
and  of  law,’  &e.  The  first  is  ‘ revealed  law,’  the  Vedas ; the  second, 
‘ memorial  law,’  or  a code  of  such  law,  as  the  Manava,  and  also  any 
composition  of  a man  reputed  to  be  inspired.  Both  are  held  to  have 
originated  from  a superhuman  source  ; but  only  the  former  is  regarded 
as  preserving  the  very  words  of  revelation.  Ed. 

4 The  anacoluthism  observable  in  the  translation  follows  that  of 
the  original,  with  reference  to  which  see  the  Indische  Studien, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  61. 
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and  it  is  wilful  Nature  that,  in  the  three  worlds,  reaps 
these  ’ : such  is  the  import.1 2 

b.  It  has  already  been  denied  [§  16]  that  the  bondage  [of 
the  soul]  is  occasioned  by  works,  in  the  shape  either  of 
enjoined  or  of  forbidden  actions.  Now  he  declares  that 
the  bondage,  moreover,  does  not  arise  from  the  ‘ unseen  ’ 
[merit  or  demerit]  resulting  therefrom  :3 

^ II  II 

\ 

Aph.  52.  Nor,  moreover,  [does  the 
The  bondage  of  the  bondage  of  the  soul  result  from  the 

soul  is  no  result  of  any  . , . . . „ . 

merit  or  demerit.  merit  or  dement  arising]  from  works  ; 

because  these  belong  not  thereto. 
a.  That  is  to  say : the  bondage  of  the  soul  does  not 
arise  directly  from  the  ‘ unseen  ’ [merit  or  demerit]  occa- 


1 ftpq:  HRH5HT- 

dblTT  (TfnftTT  5WUW  I ?f<T 

9 c v*J  O o N s 

irafb’g  fan  muni  i fsn- 

UR!  HP?:  II 

2 For  another  rendering,  see  my  translation  of  the  Rational 
Refutation , &c.,  p.  57.  Ed. 

I iff  cT^pn^t^TTfq  ^ ^ 
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sioned  by  works.1  Why  ? Because  this  is  no  property 
thereof,  i.e.,  because  this  [merit  or  demerit  (see  § 16.  «.)]  is 
no  property  of  the  soul.2 

b.  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  ‘ Let  it  be  that  the 
bondage  resulting  from  the  c unseen/ i.e.,  the  merit  [or 
demerit]  even  of  another,  should  attach  to  a different  per- 
son / whereupon  he  declares  [as  follows]  :3 

II  M?  II4 

Aph.  53.  If  the  case  were  otherwise 
Else , bondage  might  [than  as  I say] , then  it  [the  bondage  of 

clinq  even  to  the  emanei-  . , 1 i r 

pated.  the  soul]  might  extend  unduly,  [even 

to  the  emancipated]. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : if  the  case  were  otherwise,  if  bondage 
and  its  cause  were  under  other  conditions  [than  we  have 
declared  them  to  be],  then  there  might  be  an  undue  exten- 
sion ; bondage  would  befall  even  the  emancipated,5  [for  the 
same  reasons  as  those  stated  under  §16.  «.]. 


1 Dr.  Ballantyne  should  have  taken  f unseen  ’ and  ‘ works  ’ as  in 

apposition,  and  should  have  made  the  former  explanatory  of  the  latter. 
Clearer  than  his  original,  and  yielding  substantially  his  sense,  is  the 

gloss  of  Vedanti  Mahadeva  : CRUTIJT  U 

ire:  i 

2 UTHtra  WFUTig  i 

3 ii 

4 Aniruddha  transposes  Aphorisms  53  and  54.  Ed. 

‘ 'SRWTFt  sfciiw- 
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b.  What  need  of  so  much  [prolixity]  ? He  states  a 
general  objection  why  the  bondage  of  soul  cannot  result 
from  any  one  or  other  [of  these  causes],  beginning  with 
its  essence  [see  § 6.  6.],  and  ending  with  its  [supposed] 
works  [see  §16];  inasmuch  as  it  is  contrary  to  Scripture,1 
[that  any  one  of  these  should  be  the  cause]  : 

f^Wrf^^frrftf^TV^frr  11  ii 

Aph.  54.  And  this  [opinion,  that  the 

Je  Sup!eT%fautail  b°ndaSe  °f  the  SOul  al'1SeS  f r0m  aQ)’ 

the  heretical  notions  of  these  causes  alleged  by  the  heretics,]  is 

the  soul's  relation  to  bon-  , , , , , 

dcuje.  contrary  to  such  texts  as  the  one  that 

declares  it  [the  soul]  to  be  without 
qualities  : and  so  much  for  that  point. 

a.  And,  if  the  bondage  of  the  soul  arose  from  any  one 
or  other  of  those  [supposed  causes  already  treated  of,] 
among  which  its  essential  character  [§  6.  A]  is  the  first, 
this  would  be  contradictory  to  such  texts  as,  ‘ Witness, 
intelligent,  alone,  and  without  the  [three]  qualities  [is 
the  soul 2 such  is  the  meaning.3 

b.  The  expression  ‘ and  so  much  for  that  point 3 means, 


1 fa  i 

^ ’’srfhfVrTVT- 

f^fH  RTVHyt  ■smramT?  n 

2 Swetaswatara  Upanishad,  vi.,  11.  Ed. 
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that  the  investigation  of  the  cause  of  the  bondage  [of  the 
soul]  here  closes.1 

c.  The  case,  then,  stands  thus  : since  [all]  other  [theories] 
are  overthrown  by  the  declaratory  aphorisms,  ‘ There 
would  be  no  fitness  in  the  enjoining’  [see  §7],  &c.,  it  is 
ascertained  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  bondage 
[of  the  soul]  is  just  the  conjunction  of  Nature  and  of  the 
soul.2 

d.  But  then,  in  that  case,  [some  one  may  say],  this  con- 
junction of  Nature  and  of  the  soul  [§  54.  c.],  whether  it  be 
essential,  or  adventitiously  caused  by  Time  or  something 
else  [§  5.  b.\  must  occasion  the  bondage  even  of  the  eman- 
cipated. Having  pondered  this  doubt,  he  disposes  of  it  [as 
follows]  :3 

cT^FtTS^R^iR*  flHFTpFT  II  MM  II 

Aph.  55.  Moreover,  the  conjunction 

How  the  true  cause  of  thereof  does  not,  through  non-discrimi- 
bondciye  affects  ?iot  the  . _•  ° „ . 

emancipated.  nation,  take  place  [m  the  case  ot  the 

emancipated]  ; nor  is  there  a parity, 


1 sfbspsj  ii 

1 Frwftcr:  ii 

3R  ■en  FSiFUfv  ^^T- 

VT53i  BFTVt  II 

‘ rRJTU  , the  reading  which  I find  in  MSS.  of  Aniruddha, 


seems  to  be  indefensible.  Ed. 
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[in  this  respect,  between  the  emancipated  and  the  uneman- 
cipated]. 

a.  ‘The  conjunction  thereof/  i.e.,  the  conjunction  of 
Nature  and  of  the  soul;  this  conjunction,  moreover,  does 
not  take  place  again  ‘through  non-discrimination/  i.e., 
through  the  want  of  a discrimination  [between  Nature  and 
soul]  in  the  emancipated,  [who  do  discriminate,  and  who 
thus  avoid  the  conjunction  which  others,  failing  to  dis- 
criminate, incur,  and  thus  fall  into  bondage]  : such  is  the 
meaning.  And  thus  the  emancipated  and  the  bound  are 
not  on  a level,  [under  the  circumstances  stated  at  § 54.  c.]  : 
such  is  the  import.1 

[f^T^Nrf^:2  II  Mtf  II 


The  true  cause  of  bond- 
age, in  other  words, 
non-discrimination. 


Aph.  56.  Bondage  arises  from  the 
error  [of  not  discriminating  between 
Nature  and  soul]. 


a.  Having  thus  declared  the  cause  of  that  [bondage] 


1 ?rinn: 

C ^3  -3 

2 These  words,  a bad  reading  of  the  24th  Aphorism  of  Book  III., 
were  pointed  out,  by  me,  as  having,  with  the  sentence  of  comment 
attached  to  them,  no  place  here ; and  Dr.  Ballantyne,  when  he  re- 
published the  Sankhya  Aphorisms  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica,  omitted 
them.  Hence  the  brackets  now  inserted,  and  my  alteration  of  the 
numbering  of  the  Aphorisms  throughout  the  remainder  of  Book  I. 
Ed. 
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which  is  to  be  got  rid  of,  he  declares  the  means  of  getting 
rid  of  it  /] 

n >> 

Apli.  56.  The  removal  of  it  is  to  be 

Non-discrimination  is  ™ - . , . 

removable  by  discrimi-  effected  by  the  necessary  means,  just 

nation  alone.  llke  darkness. 

a.  The  necessary  means,  established  throughout  the  world, 
in  such  cases  as  ‘ shell-silver  ’ [i.e.,  a pearl-oyster-shell  mis- 
taken for  silver],  viz.,  the  immediacy  of  discrimination,  by 
this  alone  is  ‘its  removal/  i.e.,  the  removal  of  the  non-dis- 
crimination [between  Nature  and  soul],  to  be  effected,  and 
not  by  works,  or  the  like : such  is  the  meaning  : just  as 
darkness,  the  dark,  is  removed  by  light  alone,2  [and  by  no 
other  means]. 

b.  ‘ But  then  [some  one  may  say],  if  merely  the  non- 
discrimination of  Nature  and  soul  be,  through  the  conjunc- 
tion [of  the  two,  consequent  on  the  want  of  discrimination], 
the  cause  of  bondage,  and  if  merely  the  discrimination  of 
the  two  be  the  cause  of  liberation,  then  there  would  be 
liberation,  even  while  there  remained  the  conceit  of  [one’s 
possessing]  a body,  &c. ; and  this  is  contrary  to  Scripture, 


[‘  Trfmnu  nftm- 

it] 
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to  the  institutes  of  law,  and  to  sound  reasoning/  To  this 
he  replies  t1 

^ 1 1 M 9 II 

Apli.  57.  Since  the  non-discrimina- 
The  discrimination  of  tion  of  other  things  [from  soul]  results 
involves^ all  ^dis  ^rom  the  non-discrimination  of  Nature 

crimination.  [from  soul],  the  cessation  of  this  will 

take  place,  on  the  cessation  of  that 
[from  which  it  results]. 

a.  By  reason  of  the  non-discrimination  of  Nature  from 
the  soul,  what  non-discrimination  of  other  things  there  is, 
such  as  the  non-discrimination  of  the  understanding  [as 
something  other  than  the  soul],  this  necessarily  ceases,  on 
the  cessation  of  the  non-discrimination  of  Nature  ; because, 
when  the  non-discrimination  of  the  understanding,  for 
example,  [as  something  other  than  soul,]  does  occur,  it  is 
based  on  the  non-discrimination  [from  soul]  of  that  cause 
to  which  there  is  none  antecedent  [viz.,  Nature] ; since 
the  non-discrimination  of  an  effect  [and  the  ‘ under- 
standing ’ is  an  effect  or  product  of  Nature,]  is,  itself,  an 
effect,2  [and  will,  of  course,  cease,  with  the  cessation  of  its 
cause]. 


1 ^ramfirr 

^ t ^9 

^fcT^HfcT^TTC- 
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b.  The  state  of  the  case  is  this : as,  when  the  soul  has 
been  discriminated  from  the  body,  it  is  impossible  but  that 
it  should  be  discriminated  from  the  colour  and  other  [pro- 
perties] , the  effects  of  the  body,  [which  is  the  substantial 
cause  of  its  own  properties]  ; so,  by  parity  of  reasoning, 
from  the  departure  of  the  cause,  when  soul,  in  its  charac- 
ter of  unalterableness,  &c.,  has  been  discriminated  from 
Nature,  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  remain  a conceit 
of  [the  soul’s  being  any  of]  the  products  thereof  [i.  e., 
of  Nature],  such  as  the  ‘understanding/  and  the  like, 
which  have  the  character  of  being  modifications 1 [of  primal 
Nature,  while  the  soul,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a thing  un- 
alterable]. 

c.  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  ‘ What  proof  is  there 
that  there  is  a conceit  [entertained  by  people  in  general,] 
of  a Nature  [or  primal  principle]  different  from  the  conceit 
of  an  ‘understanding,’  &c.,  [which,  you  tell  us,  are  products 
of  this  supposed  first  principle]  ? For  all  the  various  con- 
ceits [that  the  soul  falls  into],  such  as,  ‘ I am  ignorant,’  and 
so  on,  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  simply  of  an 
‘understanding,’  &c.,  [without  postulating  a primal  Nature 
which  is  to  assume  the  shape  of  an  ‘ understanding,’  &c.] 

1 yyi  fyfy%  srfftynyy 

u wyfa  ct*it 

yV:  yymiyr^y  fyftri  ursm  yftyrmT- 
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well,  if  any  one  says  this,  I reply,  ‘ no because,  unless 
there  were  such  a thing  as  Nature,  we  could  not  account 
for  such  conceits  as  the  following,  viz.,  ‘ Having  died, 
having  died,  again,  when  there  is  a creation,  let  me  be  a 
denizen  of  Paradise,  and  not  of  hell / because  no  products, 
such  as  the  ‘ understanding/  when  they  have  perished,  can 
be  created  anew,1  [any  more  than  [a  gold-bracelet,  melted 
down,  can  be  reproduced,  though  another  like  it  maj7  be 
produced  from  the  materials]. 

d.  Moreover,  it  is  inadmissible  to 
The  soul's  cmfoiinding  say  that  men’s  conceit  of  [the  identity 

itself  with  Nature  is  to-  J _ L J 

gicatiy  antecedent  to  its  of  themselves  with  their]  ‘ understand- 

anything  else.  mg,  ®c.,  is  [the  primary  cause  of  the 

soul’s  bondage,  and  is]  not  preceded  by 
anything;  because  ‘ understanding ’ and  the  rest  [as  you 
will  not  deny]  are  effects.  Now,  while  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  there  should  be  some  predetermining  agency  to  esta- 
blish a conceit  of  [ownership  in,  or  of  one’s  identity  with,] 
any  effects,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  a conceit  of  [ownership, 
&c.,]  in  respect  of  the  cause,  and  nothing  else,  that  must 
be  the  predetermining  agency  : for  we  see  this  in  ordinary 
life  ; and  our  theories  are  bound  to  conform  [deferentially] 
to  experience.  Por  [to  explain,]  we  see,  in  ordinary  life, 
that  the  conceit  of  [the  ownership  of]  the  grain,  &c.,  pro- 


1 
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duced  by  a field,  results  from  the  conceit  of  [the  ownership 
of]  the  field ; and,  from  the  conceit  of  [the  ownership  of] 
gold,  the  conceit  of  [the  ownership  of  ] the  bracelets,  or 
other  things,  formed  of  that  gold;  and,  by  the  removal  of 
these  [i.  e.,  the  removal  of  the  logically  antecedent  con- 
ceits, that  the  field,  or  the  gold,  is  one’s  property],  there 
is  the  removal  of  those,1  [i.  e.,  the  removal  of  the  conceits 
that  the  grain,  &c.,  and  that  the  bracelets,  &c.,  the  corres- 
ponding products  or  effects  of  the  field  and  of  the  gold, 
are  one’s  property  : and  so  the  soul  will  cease  to  confound 
itself  with  the  c understanding,’  when  it  ceases  to  confound 
itself  with  Nature,  of  which  the  f understanding  ’ is  held 
to  be  a product]. 

e.  [And,  if  it  be  supposed  that  we  thus  lay  ourselves 
open  to  the  charge  of  a regressus  in  infinitum,  seeing  that, 
whatever  we  may  assign  as  the  first  cause,  we  may,  on  our 
own  principles,  be  asked  what  was  the  ‘ predetermining 
agency  ’ in  regard  to  it ; or  if  it  be  supposed  that  we  are 
chargeable  with  reasoning  in  a circle,  when  we  hold  that 
the  soul’s  confounding  itself  with  Nature  is  the  cause  of 

fHni  k wr€hri  wifsjm  i qn^r- 
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its  continuing  so  to  confound  itself,  and  its  continuing  so  to 
confound  itself  is,  reciprocally,  the  cause  why  it  confounds 
itself ; we  reply,  that]  there  is  no  occasion  to  look  for  any 
other  ' predetermining  agency/  in  the  case  of  the  conceit 
of  [the  identity  of  the  soul  with]  Nature,  or  in  the  case  of 
the  self-continuance1  thereof,  [i.  e.,  of  that  error  of  con- 
founding one’s  self  with  Nature]  ; because  [these  two  are 
alike]  without  antecedent,  like  seed  and  sprout,2 3  [of  which 
it  is  needless  to  ask  which  is  the  first ; the  old  puzzle, 
* which  was  first,  the  acorn,  or  the  oak  ? ’ being  a frivolous 
question]. 

/.  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  if  we  admit  the  soul’s 
bondage  [at  one  time],  and  its  freedom  [at  another],  and 
its  discrimination  [at  one  time],  and  its  non-discrimination 
[at  another],  then  this  is  in  contradiction  to  the  assertion 
[in  § 19],  that  it  is  f ever  essentially  a pure  and  free  intelli- 
gence and  it  is  in  contradiction  to  such  texts  as  this, 
viz.,  ‘ The  absolute  truth  is  this,  that  neither  is  there 
destruction  [of  the  soul],  nor  production  [of  it] ; nor  is  it 
bound,  nor  is  it  an  effecter  [of  any  work],  nor  is  it  desirous 
of  liberation,  nor  is  it,  indeed,  liberated ; [seeing  that  that 
cannot  desire  or  obtain  liberation,  which  was  never  bound _ ].’* 
This  [charge  of  inconsistency]  he  repels  :4 


1 To  render  vasana,  on  which  see  2,  at  p.  29,  supra.  Ed. 

3 Amritabindu  Upanishad,  v.  10.  See  Dr.  Albrecht  Weber’s 
Indische  Sludien,  vol.  ii.,  p.  61,  note  2.  Ed. 
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Aph.  58.  It  is  merely  verbal,  and 

The  bondage  of  the  not  a reality  [this  so-called  bondage  of 
soul  is  merely  verbal.  J . . ° 

tbe  soul]  ; since  it  [the  bondage]  resides 
in  the  mind,  [and  not  in  the  soul]. 

a.  That  is  to  say : since  bondage,  &c.,  all  reside  only  in 
the  mind  [and  not  in  the  soul],  all  this,  as  regards  the  soul, 
is  merely  verbal,  i.  e.,  it  is  vox  et  praeterea  nihil;  be- 
cause is  is  merely  a reflexion,  like  the  redness  of  [pellucid] 
crystal  [when  a China-rose  is  near  it],  but  not  a reality, 
with  no  false  imputation,  like  the  redness  of  the  China- 
rose  itself.  Hence  there  is  no  contradiction  to  what  had 
been  said  before,  [as  the  objector  (under  § 57,  /.)  would 
insinuate]  : such  is  the  state  of  the  case.2 


^ 57  hTtfUt  H 57  57  i 
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1 Aniruddka  has,  instead  of  ^ ^ . Hence : ‘ But  it 

v!> 

is  merely  verbal,  not  a reality,’  &c.  Ed. 
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b.  But  then,  if  bondage,  &c.,  as  re- 

/JKSSStk:  s°rds  the  soul' be  mcrely ™rb»i> let 

ceptiun , might  not  avail  them  be  set  aside  by  hearing  [that  they 
to  dissipate  the  soul's  1 i ti  , L 

bondage.  are  merely  verbal],  or  by  argument 

[establishing  that  they  are  so].  Why, 
in  the  Scripture  and  the  Law,  is  there  enjoined,  as  the 
cause  of  liberation,  a discriminative  knowledge  [of  Soul, 
as  distinguished  from  Non-soul],  going  the  length  of 
immediate  cognition  ? To  this  he  replies  :b 

f^f^R^RTT^R  II  MQ.  II 

C\ 

Aph.  59.  Moreover,  it  [the  non- 

The  truth  must  be  di-  discrimination  of  Soul  from  Nature,] 

rectly  discerned , and  not  . 

merely  accepted  on  the  is  not  to  be  removed  by  argument  ; 
ground  of  Testimony,  or  , , , n , i n •,  . 

of  inference.  as  that  oi  the  person  perplexed  about 

the  points  of  the  compass  [is  not  to  be 

removed]  without  immediate  cognition. 

a.  By  ‘ argument ’ we  mean  thinking.  The  word 
‘moreover'’  is  intended  to  aggregate  [or  take  in,  along 
with  ‘argument’]  ‘ testimony,’ 2 [or  verbal  authority,  which, 
no  more  than  ‘argument,’  or  inference,  can  remove  the 
evil,  which  can  be  removed  by  nothing  short  of  direct 
intuitive  perception  of  the  real  state  of  the  case]. 


1 HR  WRR  RTTTR  crff 
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b.  That  is  to  say : the  bondage,  &c.,  of  the  soul  though 
[granted  to  be]  merely  verbal,  are  not  to  be  removed  by 
merely  hearing,  or  inferring,  without  immediate  cognition, 
without  directly  perceiving;  just  as  the  contrariety  in 
regard  to  the  [proper]  direction,  though  merely  verbal  [as 
resulting  from  misdirection],  in  the  case  of1  a person  who 
is  mistaken  as  to  the  points  of  the  compass  [and  hence  as 
to  his  own  bearings],  is  not  removed  by  testimony,  or  by 
inference,  without  immediate  cognition,  i.  e.,  without  [his] 
directly  perceiving2  [how  the  points  of  the  compass  really 
lie,  to  which  immediate  perception  ‘ testimony,’  or  ‘ in- 
ference,’ may  conduce,  but  the  necessity  of  which  these 
media,  or  instruments  of  knowledge,  cannot  supersede]. 

c.  Or  it  [Aph.  59]  may  be  explained  as  follows,  viz.  : 
But  then,  [seeing  that]  it  is  declared,  by  the  assertion  [in 
Aph.  56],  viz.,  that  ‘ The  removal  of  it  is  to  be  effected  by 
the  necessary  means,’  that  knowledge,  in  the  shape  of  dis- 
crimination [between  Soul  and  Nature],  is  the  remover  of 
«ow-discrimination  [in  regard  to  the  matter  in  question], 
tell  us,  is  that  knowledge  of  a like  nature  with  the  hearing 


1 Here  I have  had  to  make  several  insertions  and  other  alterations. 
Dr.  Ballantyne  had  : ‘ That  is  to  say,  the  bondage,  &c.,  [of  the  soul] 
is  not  to  be  removed  by  merely  hearing,  or  inferring,  without 
perceiving  ; just  as  the  contrariety  in  regard  to  the  proper  direction, 
in  the  case,’  &c.  Ed. 
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[of  Testimony],  &c.  ? Or  is  it  something  peculiar  ? A reply 
to  this  being  looked  for,  he  enounces  the  aphorism  [§  59]  : 
‘ Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  removed  by  argument,’  &c. 
That  is  to  say  : non-discrimination  is  not  excluded,  is  not 
cut  off,  by  argument,  or  by  testimony,  unless  there  be 
discrimination  as  an  immediate  perception  ; just  as  is  the 
case  with  one  who  is  bewildered  in  regard  to  [his]  direction ; 
because  the  only  thing  to  remove  an  immediate  error  is  an 
immediate  individual  perception1  [of  the  truth.  For 
example,  a man  with  the  jaundice  perceives  white  objects 
as  if  they  were  yellow.  He  may  infer  that  the  piece  of 
chalk  which  he  looks  at  is  really  white  ; or  he  may  believe 
the  testimony  of  a friend,  that  it  is  white  ; but  still  nothing 
will  remove  his  erroneous  perception  of  yellowness  in  the 
chalk,  except  a direct  perception  of  its  whiteness]. 

d.  Having  thus,  then,  set  forth  the  fact  that  Liberation 
results  from  the  immediate  discrimination  [of  Soul  from 


1 ^^7  T=R  f^rRiTW^f^- 
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Nature],  the  next  thing  to  be  set  forth  is  the  f discrimina- 
tion n [here  referred  to]. 

e.  This  being  the  topic,  in  the  first  place,  since  only  if 
Soul  and  Nature  exist,  liberation  can  result  from  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  one  from  the  other,  therefore  that 
‘ instrument  of  right  knowledge’  ( pramana ) which  esta- 
blishes the  existence  of  these  [two  imperceptible  realities] 
is  [first]  to  be  set  forth  :2 

ii  !fO  n 

Aph.  60.  The  knowledge  of  things 
The  evidence  for  things  imperceptible  is  by  means  of  Inference  ; 

imperceptible.  L L J # 

as  that  of  fire  [when  not  directly  per- 
ceptible,]  is  by  means  of  smoke,  &c. 

a.  That  is  to  say : ‘ of  things  imperceptible,’  i.  e.,  of 
things  not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  e.  g.,  Nature  and  the 
Soul,  ‘ the  knowledge/  i.  e.,  the  fruit  lodged  in  tbe  soul,  is 
brought  about  by  means  of  that  instrument  of  right  know- 
ledge [which  may  be  called]  ‘ Inference  ’ ( anumana ),  [but 
which  (see  Nyaya  Aphorisms,  I.,  § 5)  is,  more  correctly,  ‘the 
recognition  of  a Sign’]  ; as  [the  knowledge  that  there  is] 
fire  [in  such  and  such  a locality,  where  we  cannot  directly 


1 cdfii  wfirngm: 
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perceive  it,]  is  brought  about  by  the  ‘recognition  of  a Sign/ 
occasioned  by  smoke,  &C.1 

b.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  that  which  is 
[true,  but  yet  is]  not  established  by  ‘ Inference/  is  esta- 
blished by  Revelation.  But,  since  ‘ Inference  ’ is  the  chief 
[among  the  instruments  of  knowledge],  in  this  [the  San- 
khya]  System,  ‘ Inference 1 only  is  laid  down  [in  the 
aphorism,]  as  tbe  chief  thing;  but  Revelation  is  not  disre- 
garded2 [in  the  Sankbya  system;  as  will  be  seen  from 
Aph.  88  of  this  Book]. 

c.  He  [next]  exhibits  the  order  of  creation  of  those  things 
among  which  Nature  is  the  first,  and  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  [among  these,  severally],  preparatorily  to  the 
argument  that  will  be  [afterwards]  stated  :s 
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TOTWTOT  ^T^n-q^IT  Trarfk:  IT3S?PRfT- 
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Apli.  61.  Nature  ( prakriti ) is  the 
The  twenty-five  Reah-  s^ate  of  equipoise  of  Goodness  ( sattiva ), 
Passion  [rajas),  and  Darkness  ( tamas ) : 
from  Nature  [proceeds]  Mind  ( mahat ) ; from  Mind,  Self- 
consciousness  ( ahankdra ) ; from  Self-consciousness,  the  five 
Subtile  Elements  [tan-matra) , and  both  sets  [external  and 
internal,]  of  Organs  ( 'indriya ) ; and,  from  the  Subtile  Ele- 
ments, the  Gross  Elements  (sthula-bhuta) . [Then  there  is] 
Soul  (purusha) . Such  is  the  class  of  twenty-five. 

a.  ‘ The  state  of  equipoise  ’ of  the  [three]  things  called 
‘ Goodness/  &c.,  is  their  being  neither  less  nor  more 
[one  than  another]  ; that  is  to  say,  the  state  of  not  being 
[developed  into]  an  effect  [in  which  one  or  other  of 
them  predominates].  And  thus  ‘ Nature  ’ is  the  triad  of 
‘ Qualities  ’ [guna),  distinct  from  the  products  [to  which 
this  triad  gives  rise] : such  is  the  complete  meaning.2  3 

b.  These  things,  viz.,  ‘ Goodness/  &c.,  [though  spoken 
of  as  the  three  Qualities],  are  not  e Qualities  ’ [guna)  in  the 
Vaiseshika  sense  of  the  word ; because  [the  ‘ Qualities  ’ of 


1 My  MSS.  of  Aniruddha  omit  . Ed. 

2 ?jt  uT^^wrepiwtfrr- 

C\ 
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3 For  a translation  of  a slightly  different  text,  see  the  Rational 
Refutation , &c.,  p.  43.  Ed. 
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the  Vavtesliika  system  have,  themselves,  no  qualities  (see 
Kanada^s  16th  Aph.) ; while]  these  have  the  qualities  of 
Conjunction,  Disjunction,  Lightness,  Force,1  Weight,  &c.! 
In  this  [Sankhya]  system,  and  in  Scripture,  &c.,  the  word 
‘ Quality  ’ ( gum ) is  employed  [as  the  name  of  the  three 
things  in  question],3  because  they  are  subservient  to  Soul 
[and,  therefore,  hold  a secondary  rank  in  the  scale  of  being], 
and  because  they  form  the  cords  [which  the  word  guna  also 
signifies],  viz.,  ‘ Mind/  &c.,  which  consist  of  the  three  [so- 
called]  ‘ Qualities/  and  which  bind,  as  a [cow,  or  other] 
brute-beast,  the  Soul.4  5 

c.  Of  this  [Nature]  the  principle  called  ‘ the  great  one’ 
( mahat ),  viz.,  the  principle  of  ‘ Understanding  ’ ( buddhi ), 
is  the  product.  ‘ Self-consciousness  ’ is  a conceit  [of  sepa- 
rate personality].  Of  this  there  are  two  products,  (1)  the 


1 Balavattwa ; for  which  I find  the  variant  chalatwa,  ‘mobility.’ 
Ed. 

2 Read : ‘ Goodness  and  the  rest  are  substances,  not  specific 
qualities;  for  they  [themselves]  possess  [qualities,  viz.,  those  of] 
contact  and  separation,  and  also  have  the  properties  of  levity,  mobility, 
gravity,  &c.’  Vaises  hi  ted  gunali  is  equivalent  to  the  visesha-gunali 
in  the  original  of  Book  V.,  25.  a.  For  the  ‘ specific  qualities,’  see  the 
Bhashd-parichchheda,  st.  90.  Ed. 

3 For  ‘is  employed,’  &c.,  read,  ‘is  applied  to  these  (teshu), 
[namely,  goodness,  passion,  and  darkness].’  Ed. 

' ^ rnsn: 
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6 For  a different  translation,  see  the  Rational  Refutation,  &c., 
pp.  43,  44.  Ed. 
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‘ Subtile  Elements  ’ and  (2)  the  two  sets  of  1 Organs.’  The 
f Subtile  Elements  ’ are  [those  of]  Sound,  Touch,  Colour, 
Taste,  and  Smell.  The  two  sets  of  ‘ Organs/  through 
their  division  into  the  external  and  the  internal,  are  of 
eleven  kinds.  The  products  of  the  ‘ Subtile  Elements  ’ 
are  the  five  ‘ Cross  Elements.’  But  ‘ Soul  ’ is  something 
distinct  from  either  product  or  cause.  Such  is  the  class  of 
twenty-five,  the  aggregate  of  things.  That  is  to  say,  be- 
sides these  there  is  nothing.1 

d.  He  [next],  in  [several]  aphorisms,  declares  the  order 
of  the  inferring2  [of  the  existence  of  these  principles,  the 
one  from  the  other  : 


ii  II 


The  existence  of  the 
‘ Subfile  Elements ' is  in- 
ferred from  that  of  the 
‘ Gross' 


Aph.  62.  [The  knowledge  of  the 
existence]  of  the  five  ‘ Subtile  Ele- 
ments ’ is  [by  inference,]  from  the 
‘Cross  Elements.’ 
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a.  ‘ The  knowledge,  by  inference/  so  much  is  supplied/ 
[to  complete  the  aphorism,  from  Aph.  60]. 

b.  Earth,  &c.,  the  ‘ Gross  Elements/  are  proved  to  exist, 
by  Perception  ; [and]  thereby  [i.  e.,  from  that  Perception  ; 
for  Perception  must  precede  Inference,  as  stated  in  Go- 
tama’s  5th  Aphorism,]  are  the  ‘ Subtile  Elements 1 in- 
ferred, [the  a-rovyela  (noL^eiwv  of  Empedocles].  And  so  the 
application  [of  the  process  of  inference  to  the  case]  is  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  Gross  Elements,  or  those  which  have  not 
reached  the  absolute  limit  [of  simplification,  or  of  the 
atomic],  consist  of  things  [Subtile  Elements,  or  Atoms,] 
which  have  distinct  qualities ; [the  earthy  element  having 
the  distinctive  quality  of  Odour  ; and  so  of  the  others]  : 

(2)  Because  they  are  gross  ; 

(3)  [And  everything  that  is  gross  is  formed  of  some- 
thing less  gross,  or,  in  other  words,  more  subtile,]  as  jars, 
webs,  &c.;3  [the  gross  web  being  formed  of  the  less  gross 
threads  ; and  so  of  the  others]. 


And  thence  that  of 
Self-consciousness. 


Aph.  63.  [The  knowledge  of  the 
existence]  of  Self-consciousness  is  [by 
inference,]  from  the  external  and  inter- 
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3 In  my  MSS.  of  Aniruddha  there  is  no  xf  after  (f! . Ed. 
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nal  [organs],  and  from  these  [‘  Subtile  Elements/  mentioned 
in  Aph.  62]. 

a.  By  inference  from  [the  existence  of]  the  external  and 
internal  organs,  and  from  [that  of]  these  ‘ Subtile  Ele- 
ments/ there  is  the  knowledge  of  [the  existence  of  such  a 
principle  as]  Self-consciousness.1 

b.  The  application  [of  the  process  of  inference  to  the 
case]  is  in  the  following  [somewhat  circular]  manner : 

(1)  The  Subtile  Elements  and  the  Organs  are  made  up 
of  things  consisting  of  Self-consciousness  : 

(2)  Because  they  are  products  of  Self-consciousness  : 

(3)  Whatever  is  not  so  [i.  e.,  whatever  is  not  made  out 
of  Self-consciousness]  is  not  thus  [i.  e.,  is  not  a product  of 
Self-consciousness]  ; as  the  Soul,  [which,  not  being  made 
up  thereof,  is  not  a product  of  it].2 

c.  But  then,  if  it  be  thus  [i.  e.,  if  it  be,  as  the  Sankhyas 
declare,  that  all  objects,  such  as  jars,  are  made  up  of 
Self-consciousness,  while  Self-consciousness  depends  on 
‘Understanding/  or  ‘ Intellect/  or  ‘ Mind/  the  first  pro- 
duct of  ‘ Nature'’  (see  Aph.  61)],  then  [some  may  object, 
that],  since  it  would  be  the  case  that  the  Self-conscious- 
ness of  the  potter  is  the  material  of  the  jar,  the  jar  made 
by  him  would  disappear,  on  the  beatification  of  the  potter, 
whose  internal  organ  [or  ‘ Understanding’]  then  surceases. 


1 
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And  this  [the  objector  may  go  on  to  say,]  is  not  the  case ; 
because  another  man  [after  the  beatification  of  the  potter,] 
recognizes  that  ‘This  is  that  same  jar1  [which,  you  may 
remember,  was  fabricated  by  our  deceased  acquaintance]/ 

d.  [In  reply  to  this  we  say,]  it  is  not  thus ; because, 
on  one’s  beatification,  there  is  an  end  of  only  those  modi- 
fications of  his  internal  organ  [or  * Intellect’]  which 
could  be  causes  [as  the  jar  no  longer  can  be,]  of  the 
emancipated  soul’s  experiencing  [either  good  or  ill],  but  not 
an  end  of  the  modifications  of  intellect  in  general,  nor 
[an  end]  of  intellect  altogether  :2  [so  that  we  might 
spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of  further  argument,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  objection  grounded  on  the  assumption  that 
the  intellect  of  the  potter  surceases,  on  his  beatification  : 
but  we  may  go  further,  and  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, the  surcease  of  the  ‘ intellect  ’ of  the  beatified  potter, 
without  conceding  any  necessity  for  the  surcease  of  his 
potter)7.  This  alternative  theory  of  the  case  may  be  stated 
as  follows]  : 

e.  Or  [as  Berkeley  suggests,  in  his  Principles  of  Human 
knowledge,  Ch.  vi.],  let  the  Self-consciousness  of  the  Deity 
be  the  cause  why  jars  and  the  like  [continue  to  exist],  and 
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not  the  Self-consciousness  of  the  potter,  &C.,1  [who  may 
lose  their  Self-consciousness,  whereas  the  Deity,  the  sum 
of  all  life,  Hiranyagarbha  (see  Vedanta- sara,  § 62),  never 
loses  his  Self-consciousness,  while  aught  living  continues]. 

it  & ii 

Aph.  64.  [The  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
IrddLd tlience  t]iat  istence]  of  Intellect  is  [by  inference,] 
from  that  [Self-consciousness,  § 63]. 

a.  That  is  to  say : by  inference  from  [the  existence  of] 

‘ that/  viz.,  Self-consciousness,  which  is  a product,  there 
comes  the  knowledge  of  ‘ Intellect  ’ ( buddhi ),  the  great 
‘ inner  organ ; (antahkarana) , [hence]  called  ‘ the  great  one  ’ 
ignahat),  [the  existence  of  which  is  recognized]  under  the 
character  of  the  cause  of  this2  [product,  viz.,  Self-con- 
sciousness]. 

b.  And  so  the  application  [again  rather  circular,  of  the 
process  of  inference  to  the  case,]  is  as  follows : 

(1)  The  thing  called  Self-consciousness  is  made  out  of 
the  things  that  consist  of  the  moods  of  judgment  [or  mind]  ; 

(2)  Because  it  is  a thing  which  is  a product  of  judgment 
[proceeding  in  the  Cartesian  order  of  cogito,  ergo  sum;  and] 
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(3)  Whatever  is  not  so  [i.  e.,  whatever  is  not  made  out 
of  judgment,  or  mental  assurance],  is  not  thus  [i.  e.,  is  not 
a product  of  mental  assurance] ; as  the  Soul,  [which  is  not 
made  out  of  this  or  of  anything  antecedent],  &C.1 

c.  Here  the  following  reasoning  is  to  be  understood  : 
Every  one,  having  first  determined  anything  under  a con- 
cept [i.  e.,  under  such  a form  of  thought  as  is  expressed  by 
a general  term ; for  example,  that  this  which  presents 
itself  is  a jar,  or  a human  body,  or  a possible  action  of  one 
kind  or  other],  after  that  makes  the  judgment,  ‘This  is 
1/  or  ‘ This  ought  to  be  done  by  me,’  and  so  forth  : so 
much  is  quite  settled ; [and  there  is  no  dispute  that  the 
fact  is  as  here  stated].  Now,  having,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, to  look  for  some  cause  of  the  thing  called  ‘ Self- 
consciousness  ’ [which  manifests  itself  in  the  various 
judgments  just  referred  to],  since  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  subsists  between  the  two  functions  [the  occasional 
conception,  and  the  subsequent  occasional  judgment,  which 
is  a function  of  Self-consciousness],  it  is  assumed,  for  sim- 
plicity, merely  that  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  exists 
between  the  two  substrata  to  which  the  [two  sets  of]  func- 
tions belong  ; [and  this  is  sufficient,]  because  it  follows,  as 
a matter  of  course,  that  the  occurrence  of  a function  of  the 
effect  must  result  from  the  occurrence  of  a function  of  the 
cause;2  [nothing,  according  to  the  Sankhya,  being  in  any 
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product,  except  so  far,  and  in  such  wise,  as  it  preexisted  in 
the  cause  of  that  product]. 

<TcT:  ii  ItM  ii 

Aph.  65.  [The  knowledge  of  the  exis- 
Nature  t,ienCe  tJ‘ai  tcnce]  of  Nature  is  [by  inference,]  from 
that  [f  Intellect,’  § 64]. 

a.  By  inference  from  [the  existence  of]  ‘ that.,’  viz.,  the 
principle  [of  Intellect,  termed],  ‘ the  Great  one,’  which  is 
a product,  there  comes  the  knowledge  of  [the  existence  of] 
Nature,  as  [its]  cause.1 

b.  The  application  [of  the  process  of  inference  to  the 
case]  is  as  follows  : 

(1)  Intellect,  the  affections  whereof  are  Pleasure,  Pain, 
and  Dulness,  is  produced  from  something  which  has  these 
affections,  [those  of]  Pleasure,  Pain,  and  Dulness : 

(2)  Because,  whilst  it  is  a product  [and  must,  therefore, 
have  arisen  from  something  consisting  of  that  which 
itself  now  consists  of],  it  consists  of  Pleasure,  Pain,  and 
Dulness;  [and] 
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(3)  [Everj^  product  that  has  the  affections  of,  or  that 
occasions,  Pleasure,  Pain,  or  Dulness,  takes  its  rise  in  some- 
thing which  consists  of  these]  ; as  lovely  women,  &C.1 

c.  For  an  agreeable  woman  gives  pleasure  to  her  hus- 
band, and,  therefore,  [is  known  to  be  mainly  made  up  of, 
or]  partakes  of  the  quality  of  ‘ Goodness the  indiscreet 
one  gives  pain  to  him,  and,  therefore,  partakes  of  the 
quality  of  ‘ Foulness and  she  who  is  separated  [and  per- 
haps forgotten,]  occasions  indifference,  and  so  partakes  of 
the  quality  of  ‘ Darkness.’  2 

d.  And  the  appropriate  refutation  [of  any  objection],  in 
this  case,  is  [the  principle],  that  it  is  fitting  that  the  quali- 
ties of  the  effect  should  be  [in  every  case,]  in  conformity 
with  the  qualities  of  the  cause.3 

e Now  he  states  how,  in  a different  way,  we  have  [the 
evidence  of]  inference  for  [the  existence  of]  Soul,  which  is 
void  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  that  has  been  men- 
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tioned,1  [in  the  four  preceding  aphorisms,  as  existing 
between  Nature  and  its  various  products]  : 

II  %%  II 

Aph.  66.  [The  existence]  of  Soul  [is 

The  argument  for  the  inferred]  from  the  fact  that  the  com  - 
existence  of  soul.  -I 

bination  [of  the  principles  of  Nature 
into  their  various  effects]  is  for  the  sake  of  another  [than 
unintelligent  Nature,  or  any  of  its  similarly  unintelligent 
products]. 

a.  ‘Combination,’  i.  e.,  conjunction,  which  is  the  cause 
[of  all  products ; these  resulting  from  the  conjunction  of 
their  constituent  parts].  Since  whatever  has  this  quality, 
as  Nature,2  Mind,  and  so  on  [unlike  Soul,  which  is  not 
made  up  of  parts],  is  for  the  sake  of  some  other ; for  this 
reason  it  is  understood  that  Soul  exists : such  is  the  re- 
mainder,3 [required  to  complete  the  aphorism]. 

b.  But  the  application  [of  the  argument,  in  this  particu- 
lar case,  is  as  follows]  : 

(1)  The  thing  in  question,  viz.,  Nature  the  ‘ Great  one,’ 
with  the  rest  [of  the  aggregate  of  the  unintelligent],  has, 
as  its  fruit  [or  end],  the  [mundane]  experiences  and  the 
[eventual]  Liberation  of  some  other  than  itself  : 
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2 Here  indicated  by  the  adjective  avyalcta,  ‘ the  indiscrete.’  See 
Aph.  136  of  this  Book.  JEd. 
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(2)  Because  it  is  a combination  [or  compages\ ; 

(3)  [And  every  combination,]  as  a couch,  or  a seat,  or  the 
like,  [is  for  another’s  use,  not  for  its  own ; and  its  several 
component  parts  render  no  mutual  service].1 

c.  Now,  in  order  to  establish  that  it  is  the  cause  of  all 
[products],  he  establishes  the  eternity  of  Nature  ( prakriti ):2 

jjsnr  n i$  n 

APh'  67'  Si"Ce  ™ DO  TOOt, 
nity  of  Nature.  the  root  [of  all]  is  rootless. 

a.  Since  ‘ the  root  ’ (tnula),  i.e.,  the  cause  of  the  twenty- 
three  principles,  [which,  with  Soul  and  the  root  itself,  make 
up  the  twenty-five  realities  recognized  in  the  Sankhya,] 
‘ has  no  root/  i.e.,  has  no  cause,  the  ‘ root/  viz.,  Nature 
(pradhana) , is  ‘ rootless/  i.e.,  void  of  root.  That  is  to  say, 
there  is  no  other  cause  of  Nature  ; because  there  would  be 


1 pifTT- 
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3 This  seems  to  mean  : ‘ There  being  no  root  to  a root,  the  root 

[or  radical  principle,  in  the  Sankhya,]  is  rootless.’ 

In  several  MSS.  which  I consulted  in  India  I found  the  strange 

reading:  l^rj  I The 

C\  ^ Cv  C-  \ 

root  of  roots,  since  it  has  no  root,  is  rootless.’  This  is  very  like 
saying  that  A=A.  j Ed. 
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a regressus  in  infinitum,1  [if  we  were  to  suppose  another 
cause,  which,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  would  require 
another  cause  ; and  so  on  without  end]. 

b.  He  states  the  argument  [just  mentioned]  in  regard 
to  this,  [as  follows]  :2 

' ira  wfasrfbfmmi  wrr%  wstw- 

C\  c\ 

C\  C\  c\  Cn  \ 
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The  source  of  the  preceding  exposition  I have  not  ascertained. 
Vijnana  has  : 
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Aph.  68.  Even  if  there  be  a succes- 
The  employment  nf  the  sion,  there  is  a halt  at  some  one  point ; 

term  Primal  A oeney,  or  ...  1 

Nature,  is  merely  to  de-  and  so  it  is  merely  a name  [that  we 
bar  the  reqressus  in  inti-  • , , i • , • ,•  -i 

niium.  give  to  tlle  Point  m question,  when  we 

speak  of  the  root  of  things,  under  the 
the  name  of  ‘ Nature ’]. 

a.  Since  there  would  be  the  fault  of  regressus  in  infi- 
nitum, if  there  were  a succession  of  causes, — another  cause 
of  Nature,  and  another  [cause]  of  that  one,  again, — there 
must  be,  at  last,  a halt,  or  conclusion,  at  some  one  point, 
somewhere  or  other,  at  some  one,  uncaused,  eternal  thing. 
Therefore,  that  at  which  we  stop  is  the  Primal  Agency 
(pra-lcriti);  for  this  [word  prakriti,  usually  and  conve- 
niently rendered  by  the  term  Nature ,]  is  nothing  more 
than  a sign  to  denote  the  cause  which  is  the  root : such  is 
the  meaning.1 

b.  But  then  [some  Yedanti  may  object,  according  to  this 
view  of  matters],  the  position  that  there  are  just  twenty- 
five  realities  is  not  made  out  ; for,  in  addition  to2  the 
‘ Indiscrete’  [or  primal  Nature],  which  [according  to  you,] 
is  the  cause  of  Mind,3  another  unintelligent  principle, 
named  ‘Ignorance’  [see  Vedanta- sara,  § 21],  presents 


1 rr^TW^rftfrT  3iTW- 
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s Read  ‘ in  connexion  with.’  Pd. 

3 Literally,  instead  of  ‘Mind,’  ‘the  principle  [termed]  the  Great 
wne.’  Pd. 
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itself.  Having  pondered  this  doubt,  he  declares  [as 
follows]  :x 

n ii 

Nature  and  Soul  alike  Aph.  69.  Alike,  in  respect  of  Nature, 
and  of  both  [Soul  and  Nature,  is  the 
argument  for  the  uncreated  existence].2 

a.  In  the  discussion  of  the  Primal  Agent  [Nature],  the 
cause  which  is  the  root  [of  all  products],  the  same  side  is 
taken  by  us  both,  the  asserter  [of  the  Sankhya  doctrine] 
and  the  opponent  [Vedanti].  This  may  be  thus  stated : 
As  there  is  mention,  in  Scripture)  of  the  production  of 
Nature,  so,  too,  is  there  of  that  of  Ignorance,  in  such  texts 
as  this,  viz. : ‘ This  Ignorance,  which  has  five  divisions, 
was  produced  from  the  great  Spirit.’  Hence  it  must 
needs  be  that  a figurative  production  is  intended  to  be 
asserted,  in  respect  of  one  of  these  [and  not  the  literal  pro- 
duction of  both  ; else  we  should  have  no  root  at  all] ; and, 
of  the  two,  it  is  with  Nature  only  that  a figurative  pro- 
duction, in  the  shape  of  a manifestation  through  conjunc- 
tion with  Soul,  &c.,  is  congruous.  A production  [such  as 
that  metaphorical  one  here  spoken  of,]  the  characteristic 
of  which  is  conjunction  is  mentioned  ; for  there  is  mention 


1 vr  wrenrera  w?- 

ii 

3 This  is  Dr.  Ballantyne’s  revised  translation,  suggested  by  a 
remark  of  Vijnana,  quoted  and  translated  below,  in  b.  The  rendering 
now  replaced  runs:  ‘Alike  [is  the  opinion]  of  both  [of  us],  in  respect 
of  Nature.’  The  side-note  was  formerly  correspondent  to  a.,  viz. : 
‘ He  meets  a Vedantic  objection.’  Ed. 
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of  [such]  a figurative  origination  of  Soul  and  Nature,  in  a 
passage  of  the  Kaurma  [ Purand\ , beginning,  ‘ Of  action 
[or  the  Primal  Agency],  and  knowledge  [or  Soul],’  and 
so  on.  And,  as  there  is  no  mention,  in  Scripture,  of  the 
origin  of  Ignorance,  as  figurative,  it  is  not  from  eternity. 
And  Ignorance,  which  consists  of  false  knowledge,  has 
been  declared,  in  an  aphorism  of  the  Yoga,  to  be  [not  a 
separate  entity,  but]  ‘ an  affection  of  the  mind.’  Hence 
there  is  no  increase  to  the  [list  of  the  twenty-five]  Realities,1 
[in  the  shape  of  a twenty-sixth  principle,  to  be  styled 
Ignorance] . 

b.  Or  [according  to  another,  and  more  probable,  inter- 
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pretation  of  the  aphorism,]  the  meaning  is  this,  that  the 
argument  is  the  same  in  support  of  both,  i.e.,  of  both  Soul 
and  Nature  : such  is  the  meaning.1 

c.  But  then,  there  being  [as  has  been  shown,]  a mode  of 
arriving,  by  inference,  at  [a  knowledge  of  the  saving  truth 
in  regard  to]  Nature,  Soul,  &c.,  whence  is  it  that  reflexion, 
in  the  shape  of  discrimination  [between  Soul  and  Nature], 
does  not  take  place  in  the  case  of  all  [men]?  In  regard  to 
this  point,  he  states  [as  follows]:2 

f^RTT:  II  SO  || 

All  do  not  profit  by  Aph.  70.  There  is  no  rule  [or  neces- 
it  is  only  the  best  kind  sity,  that  all  should  arrive  at  the  truth] ; 

of  people  that  are  fully  because  those  who  are  privileged  [to 

amenable  to  reason.  # r o l 

engage  in  the  inquiry]  are  of  three 

descriptions. 

a.  For  those  privileged  [to  engage  in  the  inquiry]  are 
of  three  descriptions,  through  their  distinction  into  those 
who,  in  reflecting,  are  dull,  mediocre,  and  best.  Of  these, 
by  the  dull  the  [Sankhya]  arguments  are  frustrated  [and 
altogether  set  aside],  by  means  of  the  sophisms  that  have 
been  uttered  by  the  Bauddhas,  &c.  By  the  mediocre  they 
[are  brought  into  doubt,  or,  in  other  words,]  are  made  to 
appear  as  if  there  were  equally  strong  arguments  on  the 
other  side,  by  means  of  arguments  which  really  prove  the 
reverse  [of  what  these  people  employ  them  to  prove],  or  by 
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arguments  which  are  not  true  : [see  the  section  on  Fallacies 
in  the  Tarka-sangraha\.  But  it  is  only  the  best  of  those 
privileged,  that  reflect  in  the  manner  that  has  been  set 
forth  [in  our  exposition  of  the  process  of  reflexion  which 
leads  to  the  discriminating  of  Soul  from  Nature] : such  is 
the  import.  But  there  is  no  rule  that  all  must  needs 
reflect  in  the  manner  so  set  forth : such  is  the  literal 
meaning.1 

b.  He  now,  through  two  aphorisms,  defines  ‘ the  Great 
one’  and  ‘Self-consciousness’;2  [the  reader  being  pre- 
sumed to  remember  that  Nature  consists  of  the  three 
‘ Qualities  ’ in  equipoise,  and  to  be  familiar  with  the  other 
principles,  such  as  the  ‘ Subtile  elements  ’ (see  § 61)]  : 

ii  ii 

Aph.  71.  The  first  product  [of  the 
meall Mind  eat  ^ **  Primal  Agent,  Nature],  which  is  called 
‘ the  Great  one/  is  Mind. 

a.  ‘Mind’  ( pianas ).  ‘Mind’  [is  so  called],  because  its 
function  is  ‘ thinking  ’ (pnanana).  By  ‘ thinking  ’ is  here 
meant  ‘judging’  ( nischaya ).  That  of  which  this  is  the  func- 
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lion  is  : intellect  ’ ( buddhi ) ; and  that  is  the  first  product, 
that  called  f the  Great  one  ’ ( mahat ) : such  is  the  meaning.1 

ii  ii 

The  relation  of  Self-  APh-  72.  ‘ Self-consciousness1  is  that 
consciousness  to  Mmd.  which  is  subsequent  [to  Mind.] 

a.  ‘ Self-consciousness/  the  function  of  which  is  a con- 
ceit [that  ‘ I exist/  ‘ I do  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing  ’], 
is  that  which  is  subsequent : that  is  to  say,  ‘ Self-conscious- 
ness ’ is  the  next  after  ‘ the  Great  one  ’2  [§  71] . 

b.  Since  ‘ Self-consciousness  ’ is  that  whose  function  is  a 
conceit  [which  brings  out  the  Ego,  in  every  case  of  cog- 
nition, the  matter  of  which  cognition  would,  else,  have  lain 
dormant  in  the  bosom  of  Nature,  the  formless  Objective], 
it  therefore  follows  that  the  others  [among  the  phenomena 
of  mundane  existence,]  are  effects  of  this  [Self-conscious- 
ness] ; and  so  he  declares  [as  follows]  :3 
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A ll  products,  save 
Mind , result  from  Self- 
consciousness. 


Aph.  73.  To  the  others  it  belongs 
to  be  products  thereof,  [i.e.,  of  Self- 
consciousness]  . 


a.  ‘ To  be  products  thereof/  i.e.,  to  be  products  of  Self- 
consciousness  : that  is  to  say,  the  fact  of  being  products 
thereof  belongs  to  the  others,2  the  eleven  ‘Organs’  (indriya), 
the  five  ‘ Subtile  elements/  and,  mediately,  to  the  [gross] 
Elements,  also,  the  products  of  the  Subtile  elements.3 


b.  But  then,  if  it  be  thus  [some  one  may  say],  you  relin- 
quish your  dogma,  that  Nature  is  the  cause  of  the  whole 
world.  Therefore  he  declares  [as  follows]  :4 


^rrericrwr  ?r?m  11  n 
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1 Instead  of  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  Vijnana, 

•V  • 

Aniruddha  and  others  have  the  preferable  lection  et|  tjj,  Ed. 

2 To  render  Paragraph  a is  taken,  with  slight 

alterations  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  from  Aniruddha.  Ed. 
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‘ HU  riff  HUTU  WfHHffiTTIlTfHfrT 
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Aph.  74.  Moreover,  mediately, 

Nature,  immediately  through  that  [i.  e.,  the  ‘ Great  one  ’ 
(%71)],  the  first  [cause,  viz.,  Nature,] 
all  other  products.  is  the  cause  [of  all  products] ; as  is  the 

case  with  the  Atoms,  [the  causes, 
though  not  the  immediate  causes,  of  jars,  &c.]. 

a.  ‘Moreover,  mediately/  i.e.,  moreover,  not  in  the 
character  of  the  immediate  cause,  ‘the  first/  i.e.,  Nature, 
is  the  cause  of  ‘Self- consciousness’ and  the  rest,  [mediately,] 
through  ‘ the  Great  one  ’ and  the  rest ; as,  in  the  theory  of 
the  VaiseshiJcas,  the  Atoms  are  the  cause  of  a jar,  or  the 
like,  only  [mediately,]  through  combinations  of  two  atoms, 
and  so  on  : such  is  the  meaning.1 

b.  But  then,  since,  also,  both  Nature  and  Soul  are  eternal, 
which  of  them  is  [really]  the  cause  of  the  creation’s  com- 
mencing ? In  regard  to  this,  he  declares  [as  follows] : 2 

11  sm  n 


1 MRwGsfif  nraT^frMsmremn:  irk- 

KfrjpTf  3iKTf^|  Ujreif^TTTfPT  W 

^iftfrTrTT  II 

2 *T*T  f^rntKCTT^T 

3 Slightly  better,  perhaps,  than  this  reading  is  that  of  Aniruddha  : 

: I am. 

ruddha’s  explanation  here  follows  : 
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Aph.  75.  While  both  [Soul  and  Na- 
sole caused <lture  **  ture]  are  antecedent  [to  all  products], 

since  the  one  [viz.,  Soul,]  is  devoid  [of 
this  character  of  being  a cause],  it  is  applicable  [only]  to 
the  other  of  the  two,  [viz.,  Nature]. 

a.  That  is  to  say : ‘ while  both/  viz.,  Soul  and  Nature, 
are  preexistent  to  every  product,  still,  ‘ since  the  one/  viz., 
Soul,  from  the  fact  of  its  not  being  modified  [into  any- 
thing else,  as  clay  is  modified  into  a jar],  must  be  ‘devoid,’ 
or  lack  the  nature  of  a cause,  ‘it  is  applicable/  i.e.,  the 
nature  of  a cause  must  belong,  to  the  other  of  the  two.1 

b.  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  let  Atoms  alone  be 
causes ; since  there  is  no  dispute  [that  these  are  causal] . 
In  reply  to  this,  he  says : 2 


w u si  ii 


'5  t C\ 

TTKtl^UjfTVTTfn^H  fR  ^iTTTJIrfT- 


2 

5t?r  wr?  a 


Aniruddha  has,  according  to  both  my  MSS., 


«^T^.  Ed. 
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Why  the  theory  of  a 
plastic  Nature  is  prefer- 
able tu  that  of  A toms. 


Aph.  76.  What  is  limited  cannot  be 
the  substance  of  all  [things] . 

a.  That  which  is  limited  cannot  be 
the  substance  of  all  [things] ; as  yarn  cannot  be  the 
[material]  cause  of  a jar.  Therefore  it  would  [on  the 
theory  suggested,]  be  necessary  to  mention  separate  causes 
of  [all]  things  severally ; and  it  is  simpler  to  assume  a 
single  cause.  Therefore  Nature  alone  is  the  cause.  Such 
is  the  meaning.1 

b.  He  alleges  Scripture  in  support  of  this  : 2 


ii  ss  ii 


Aph.  77.  And  [the  proposition  that 
favour  of  the  theory.  Nature  is  the  cause  of  all  is  proved] 

from  the  text  of  Scripture,  that  the 
origin  [of  the  world]  is  therefrom,  [i.  e.,  from  Nature]. 

a.  An  argument,  in  the  first  instance,  has  been  set  forth 
[in  § 76;  for,  till  argument  fails  him,  no  one  falls  back 
upon  authority].  Scripture,  moreover,  declares  that 
Nature  is  the  cause  of  the  world,  in  such  terms  as,  ‘ From 
Nature  the  world  arises/  &c.3 


1 iRqftfeei  »r  wr  ^ 

I WTR^RRl  WFRIRTS! 

\ O w 

^ vmnpr  i awurnvT- 

2 ii 

3 ■JjfWT^rHT^T  I HVRR  3R- 

xtot^wiwrct  ^fcr  n 
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b.  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  a jar  which  ante- 
cedently did  not  exist  is  seen  to  come  into  existence.  Let, 
then,  antecedent  non-existence  be  the  cause  [of  each  product] ; 
since  this  is  an  invariable  antecedent,  [and,  hence,  a cause ; 
* the  invariable  antecedent  being  denominated  a cause,’ 
if  Dr.  Brown,  in  his  6th  lecture,  is  to  be  trusted].  To 
this  he  replies  : 1 


W St  \\ 

Aph.  78.  A thing  is  not  made  out 

Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.  „ ... 

oi  nothing. 

a.  That  is  to  say : it  is  not  possible  that  out  of  nothing, 
i.e.,  out  of  a nonentity,  a thing  should  be  made,  i.e.,  an 
entity  should  arise.  If  an  entity  were  to  arise  out  of  a 
nonentity,  then,  since  the  character  of  a cause  is  visible  in 
its  product,  the  world , also,  would  be  unreal : such  is  the 
meaning.2 

b.  Let  the  world,  too,  be  unreal : what  harm  is  that  to 
us  ? [If  any  ask  this,]  he,  therefore,  declares  [as  follows]  : 3 


wrstpiw  n sq  ii 


1 UFTOFIT  V7RI  H'SR  I 

WWlfTfllrOTUHPV  3TTIT  II 

<pfl?T  ^rfrT  II 

3 *RcT  ^iT  % II 
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Aph.  79.  It  [the  world]  is  not  unreal ; 
Reasons  why  the  world  because  there  is  no  fact  contradictory 

is  not  to  be  supposed  un-  . . . 1 J 

real.  [to  its  reality],  and  because  it  is  not 

the  [false]  result  of  depraved  causes, 
[leading  to  a belief  in  what  ought  not  to  be  believed]. 

a.  When  there  is  the  notion,  in  regard  to  a shell  [of  a 
pearl-oyster,  which  sometimes  glitters  like  silver],  that  it 
is  silver,  its  being  silver  is  contradicted  by  the  [subsequent 
and  more  correct]  cognition,  that  this  is  not  silver.  But, 
in  the  case  in  question  [that  of  the  world  regarded  as  a 
reality] , no  one  ever  has  the  cognition,  ‘ This  world  is  not 
in  the  shape  of  an  entity,’  by  which  [cognition,  if  any  one 
ever  really  had  such,]  its  being  an  entity  might  be  op- 
posed.1 

b.  And  it  is  held  that  that  is  false  which  is  the  result 
of  a depraved  cause  ; e.g.,  some  one’s  cognition  of  a [white] 
conch-shell  as  yellow,  through  such  a fault  as  the  jaundice, 
[which  depraves  his  eye-sight].  But,  in  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, [that  of  the  world  regarded  as  a reality] , there  is  no 
such  [temporary  or  occasional]  depravation  [of  the  senses] ; 
because  all,  at  all  times,  cognize  the  world  as  a reality. 
Therefore  the  world  is  not  an  unreality.2 


1 'Sr®T  r*?Tfaf7T  sITU  U5  TVTTfafrf  stT- 

5^T?3rRni:  i ?r  hs  *nwi 

shwfa  gid  ii 

2 ctiU3T^  7JSJT  ?BT- 

WRR  ^TVISfirT  I 

(Wwra  ii 
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c.  But  then  [some  one  may  suggest],  let  a nonentity  be 
the  [substantial]  cause  of  tbe  world  ; still  tbe  world  will 
not  [necessarily,  therefore,]  be  unreal.  In  regard  to  this, 
be  declares  [as  follows]  d 

crfmfe  II  bo  ii 

Apli.  80.  If  it  [tbe  substantial  cause,] 

The  product  of  some-  be  an  entity,  then  this  would  be  the 
thing  is  something  ; and  _ 1 , * , 1 , , . , 

that  of  nothing,  nothing,  case,  [that  the  product  would  be  an 

entity],  from  its  union  [or  identity] 
therewith  ; [but]  if  [tbe  cause  be]  a nonentity,  then  bow 
could  it  possibly  be  the  case  [that  tbe  product  would  be 
real],  since  it  is  a nonentity,  [like  tbe  cause  with  which  it 
is  united,  in  tbe  relation  of  identity]  ? 

a.  If  an  entity  were  the  substantial  cause  [of  the  world], 
then,  since  [it  is  a maxim  that]  tbe  qualities  of  the  cause 
present  themselves  in  the  product,  ‘ this  would  be  the 
case,’  i.e.,  it  would  be  the  case  that  the  product  was  real, 
‘ because  of  union  therewith,’  i.e.,  because  of  tbe  union  [of 
tbe  product]  with  tbe  reality  [which  is  its  substratum J . 
[But,]  since,  [by  parity  of  reasoning],  if  a nonentity  [were 
the  substantial  cause],  the  world  would  be  a nonentity, 
then,  by  reason  of  its  being  a nonentity,  i.e.,  by  reason  of 
the  world’s  being  [on  that  supposition,]  necessarily  a non- 
entity, [like  its  supposed  cause],  how  could  this  be  the  case,2 
[that  it  would  be  real~\  ? 


1 cRTWFR  ^ WJ- 

HT  I rRTf  II 

a HHt  JfTRWUHi:  SRl!  vfd 
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b.  But  then  [a  follower  of  the  Mimahsa  may  say],  since 
[it  would  appear  that]  nonentity  can  take  no  shape  but 
that  of  nonentity,  let  tvorks  alone  be  the  cause  of  the 
world.  What  need  have  we  of  the  hypothesis  of  ‘Nature’? 
To  this  he  replies 

^ ii  ts  ii 

Aph.  81.  No;  for  works  are  not 

Action  cannot  serve  as  adapted  to  be  the  substantial  cause  [of 
a substratum.  _ _ 

any  product]. 

a.  Granting  that  ‘ the  unseen  ’ [merit  or  demerit  arising 
from  actions]  may  be  an  instrumental  cause,  [in  bringing 
about  the  mundane  condition  of  the  agent] , yet  we  never 
see  merit  or  demerit  in  the  character  of  the  substantial 
cause  [of  any  product]  : and  our  theories  ought  to  show 
deference  to  our  experience.  ‘ Nature  ’ is  to  be  accepted ; 
because  Liberation  arises  [see  § 56/  and  § 83,]  from  dis- 
cerning the  distinction  between  Nature  and  the  Soul.4 


f%:  I 

w i fti  n 

is  the  lection  accepted  by  Vij- 

nana,  and  by  him  only.  Ed. 

3 It  is  the  bracketed  Aph.  56,  at  p.  58,  supra,  that  is  here  re- 
ferred to.  Ed. 

H 
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b.  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  since  Liberation  can 
be  attained  by  undertaking  the  things  directed  by  the 
Veda,  what  occasion  is  there  for  [our  troubling  ourselves 
about]  Nature  ? To  this  he  replies  d 

c 

II  b?  II 

Aph.  82.  The  accomplishment  there- 

Salvation  is  not  to  be  0f  [i.e.,  of  Liberation,]  is  not,  more- 

obtained  by  ritual  obser-  L . . 

vances.  over,  through  scriptural  rites  : the 

chief  end  of  man  does  not  consist  in 
this  [which  is  gained  through  such  means] ; because,  since 
this  consists  of  what  is  accomplished  through  acts,  [and 
is,  therefore,  a product,  and  not  eternal ],  there  is  [still  left 
impending  over  the  ritualist,]  the  liability  to  repetition  of 
births. 

a.  ‘ Scriptural  means/  such  as  sacrifices,  [are  so  called], 
because  they  are  heard  from  [the  mouth  of  the  instructor 
in]  Scripture.  Not  thereby,  moreover,  is  ‘ the  accomplish- 
ment thereof,’  i.e.,  the  accomplishment  of  Liberation  ; 
‘ because  one  is  liable  to  repeiition  of  births,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  it  [the  supposed  Liberation,]  was  accom- 
plished by  means’  i.e.,  because  the  [thus  far]  liberated 

^T^qiTTVTH  ^ f?  'PIT’TRT- 

ffffi  n 

6 
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[soul]  is  still  liable  to  repetition  of  births,1  inasmuch  as 
this  [its  supposed  Liberation,]  is  not  eternal,  [just]  because 
it  is  [the  result  of]  acts.  For  this  reason,  the  chief  end  of 
man  does  not  consist  in  this,2  [which  is  gained  through 
ritual  observances]. 

b.  He  shows  what  does  constitute  the  chief  end  of  man  :s 

rR  II  t?  II 

t, 

Aph.  83.  There  is  Scripture  for  it. 

In  regard  to  the  attain-  , , , , ■.  , , , . ■ 

mentofthe  chief  end  of  that  he  who  has  attained  to  discrimina- 

curs  'with  fke  ‘iidrikh^ " t^on’  111  regar(l  to  these  [i.e.,  Nature 

and  Soul],  has  no  repetition  of  births. 

a.  'In  regard  to  these/  i.  e.,  in  regard  to  Nature  and 
Soul,  of  him  who  has  attained  to  discrimination,  there  is  a 
text  declaring,  that,  in  consequence  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  distinction,  there  will  be  no  repetition  of  births ; the 
text,  viz.,  ‘ He  does  not  return  again/'4  &c.5 

1 Literally,  * liable  to  return  to  mundane  existence.’  Ed. 

2 SHFTWSifw  I rf- 

*>  -'3>  4, 

f%^TTT:  I 11 

\9  \ 

3 TTKqT^rj  II 

'■O 

4 Compare  the  Chhdndogya  Upanishad,  viii.,  xv.  Ed. 
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b.  He  states  an  objection  to  the  opposite  view 

SRftTfrm'SR  ll  tH  II 

Aph.  84.  From  pain  [occasioned,  e.  g., 
Pain  can  lead  only  to  to  victims  in  sacrifice,]  must  come  pain 

pain,  not  to  liberation  r J 1 

/rom  it.  [to  the  sacnficer,  and  not  liberation 

from  pain]  ; as  there  is  not  relief  from 
chilliness,  by  affusion  of  water. 

a.  If  Liberation  were  to  be  effected  by  acts , [such  as 
sacrifices],  then,  since  the  acts  involve  a variety  of  pains, 
Liberation  itself  [on  the  principle  that  every  effect  in- 
cludes the  qualities  of  its  cause,]  would  include  a variety  of 
pains ; and  it  would  be  a grief,  from  the  fact  that  it  must 
eventually  end  : for,  to  one  who  is  distressed  by  chilliness 
the  affusion  of  water  does  not  bring  liberation  from  his 
chilliness,  but,  rather,  [additional]  chilliness.2 

b.  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  the  fact  that  the  act 
is  productive  of  pain  is  not  the  motive  [to  the  performance 
of  sacrifice]  ; but  the  [real]  reason  is  this,  that  the  act  is 
productive  of  things  desirable.  And,  in  accordance  with  this, 
there  is  the  text,  ‘ By  means  of  acts  [of  sacrifice]  they 
may  partake  of  immortality/  &c.  To  this  he  replies  :s 


1 finug  guwif  ii 

2 hunt 

3fnfnfitgciiTrHHI(T  wrvqagifi  II 

3 f4  cT  SfiT- 

v5  9 
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ssT^ssfiT^sftr1  n bq  11 

\ 

Aph.  85.  [Liberation  cannot  arise 

The  character  of  the  from  acts] ; because,  whether  the  end 
end  contemplated  makes  . . ....... 

no  difference  in  regard  be  something  desirable,  or  undesirable, 

Itel  SSwk  [and  we  admit  that  the.  motive  of  the 
sacrifice  is  not  the  giving  pain  to  the 
victim],  this  makes  no  difference  in  regard  to  its  being 
the  result  of  acts,  [and,  therefore,  not  eternal,  but  tran- 
sitory]. 

a.  Grant  that  pain  is  not  what  is  [intended]  to  be 
accomplished  by  works  done  without  desire,  [on  the  part 
of  the  virtuous  sacrificer],  still,  though  there  is  a difference 
[as  you  contend,]  between  [an  act  done  to  secure]  some- 
thing enjoyable  and  an  act  done  without  reference  to 
enjoyment,  this  makes  no  difference  with  respect  to  the 
fact  of  the  Liberation’s  being  produced  by  acts,  [which,  I 
repeat,  permanent  Liberation  cannot  be]  : there  must  still 
again  be  pain ; for  it  [the  Liberation  supposed  to  have 
been  attained  through  works,]  must  be  perishable,  because 
it  is  a production.  The  text  which  declares  that  works 
done  without  desire  are  instruments  of  Liberation  has 
reference  to  knowledge,  [which,  I grant,  may  be  gained  by 
such  means]  ; and  Liberation  comes  through  knowledge ; 
so  that  these  [works]  are  instruments  of  Liberation 


v3  'O 

SUFTPmmvrftfrr  I cPUf  II 

C s3 

1 The  reading  of  Aniruddlia,  according  to  my  MSS.,  is  qST- 

wfBBTKSfq.  Ed. 
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mediately  : 1 [but  you  will  recollect  that  the  present  inquiry 
regards  the  immediate  cause]. 

b.  [But  then,  some  one  may  say],  supposing  that 
Liberation  may  take  place  [as  you  Sankhyas  contend,] 
through  the  knowledge  of  the  distinction  between  Nature 
and  Soul,  still,  since,  from  the  perishableness  [of  the 
Liberation  effected  by  this  means,  as  well  as  any  other 
means],  mundane  life  may  return,  we  are  both  on  an 
equality,  [we,  whose  Liberation  you  Sankhyas  look  upon 
as  transitory,  and  you  Sankhyas,  whose  Liberation  we, 
again,  look  upon  as  being,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  in  much 
the  same  predicament].  To  this  he  replies  :2 3 

WRr**rii  tin 

A>  \ 

1 *nr  fT^rrfa  ^T^rr- 

^ WTcT  I 

nO  ^3  \ 

gi^rm  wr- 

ura  RTCJ  ffrT  II 

2 lift 

t vO 

With  UUK 

\*)  3 

fUSTR  3StTf  II 

3 Dr.  Ballantyne,  on  republishing  the  Saukhya  Aphorisms  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Indica,  adopted  the  genuine  reading, 

instead  of  that  given  above,  which  I find,  indeed,  in  the  Serampore 
edition  of  the  Sankhya-yravachana-bhdshya,  but  in  no  IIS.  He 
ought,  however,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  altered  his  translation. 
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Aph.  86,  Of  him  who  is  essentially 

The  ngM  means  effect  liberated,  his  bonds  having  absolutely 
Liberation  once  for  all.  * m ° •> 

perished,  it  [i.e.,  the  fruit  of  his  saving 
knowledge,]  is  absolute : there  is  no  parity  [between  his 
case  and  that  of  him  who  relies  on  works,  and  who  may 
thereby  secure  a temporary  sojourn  in  Paradise,  only  to 
return  again  to  earth]. 

a.  Of  him  ‘who  is  essentially  liberated/  who,  in  his  very 
essence,  is  free,  there  is  the  destruction  of  bondage.  The 
bond  [see  § 56, *]  is  Non-discrimination  [between  Nature 
and  Soul].  By  the  removal  thereof  there  is  the  destruc- 
tion, the  annihilation,  of  Non-discrimination  : and  how  is 
it  possible  that  there  should  again  be  a return  of  the  mun- 
dane state,  when  the  destruction  of  Non-discrimination  is 
absolute?  Thus  there  is  no  [such]  similarity,2  [between 
the  two  cases,  as  is  imagined,  by  the  objector,  under  § 85.  J.]. 

b.  It  has  been  asserted  [in  § 61,]  that  there  is  a class  of 
twenty-five  [things  which  are  realities]  ; and,  since  these 
cannot  be  ascertained  [or  made  out  to  be  true] , except  by 


which,  in  conformity  with  the  unadulterated  text,  might  have  run 
somewhat  as  follows : * Of  him  who  is,  in  himself,  liberated  all  ex- 
tinction of  bondage  is  final,’  &c.  Such  is  the  interpretation  which, 
on  comparison  of  the  various  commentaries,  seems  to  be  the  most 
eligible.  Ed. 

1 This  is  the  Aphorism  bracketed  at  p.  58,  supra.  Ed. 

Tf  HsronUPSrt:  UKTTW  WTCrarcf- 
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proof,  therefore  he  displays  this  / [i.e.,  he  shows  what  he 
means  by  proof]  : 

tott-totto  TOT  i 

rTOni^TTR3  tito  II  tS  II 

Apli.  87.  The  determination  of  some- 

What  is  meant  by  evi-  r . 

deuce.  thing  not  [previously]  lodged  in.  both 

[the  Soul  and  the  Intellect],  nor  in  one 
or  other  of  them,  is  ‘ right  notion  ’ (pramd).  What  is,  in 
the  highest  degree,  productive  thereof  [i.  e.,  of  any  given 
‘ right  notion ’],  is  that ; [i.  e.,  is  what  we  mean  by  proof, 
or  evidence,  (j oramdnaf]. 

a.  ‘Not  lodged/  i.  e.,  not  deposited  in  ‘one  rightly 
cognizing’  ( pramdtri) ; in  short,  not  previously  known. 
The  ‘determination,’  i.e.,  the  ascertainment  [or  right 
apprehension]  of  such  a thing,  or  reality,  is  ‘ right  notion 
and,  whether  this  be  an  affection  ‘ of  both ,’  i.e.,  of  Intellect, 
and  also  of  Soul  [as  some  hold  that  it  is],  or  of  only  one  or 
other  of  the  two,  [as  others  hold,]  either  way,  ‘ what  is,  in 
the  highest  degree,  productive  ’ of  this  ‘ right  notion  ’ is 
[what  we  term  proof,  or]  evidence,  (pramana)  : such  is  the 
definition  of  evidence  in  general ; [the  definition  of  its 
several  species  falling  to  be  considered  hereafter]  : such  is 
the  meaning.4 


1 v^frofroi!  sjTOi  tot- 

%t  fTOfh  rTTOUffT  II 

2 Nagesa  has  Ed. 

♦ 

3 Some  MSS.  have  the  inferior  reading  Ed. 

' TOffirav:  TOTTTTOTltyT  WfrorT  sty 
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b.  It  is  with  a view  to  the  exclusion  of  Memory,  Error, 
and  Doubt,  in  their  order,  that  we  employ  [when  speaking 
of  the  result  of  evidence,]  the  expressions  ‘ not  previously 
known 1 [which  excludes  things  remembered],  and  ‘ reality  ’ 
[which  excludes  mistakes  and  fancies],  and  ‘ discrimina- 
tion/1 [which  excludes  doubt]. 

c.  In  regard  to  this  [topic  of  knowledge  and  the  sources 
of  knowledge],  if  ‘ right  notion/  is  spoken  of  as  located  in 
the  Soul  [see  § 87.  «.] , then  the  [proof,  or]  evidence  is  an 
affection  of  the  Intellect.  If  [on  the  other  hand,  the  ‘right 
notion  ’ is  spoken  of  as]  located  in  the  Intellect,  in  the 
shape  of  an  affection  [of  that  the  affections  of  which  are 
mirrored  by  the  Soul] , then  it  [the  proof,  or  evidence,  or 
whatever  we  may  choose  to  call  that  from  which  *'  right 
notion  ’ results,]  is  just  the  conjunction  of  an  organ  [with 
its  appropriate  object;  such  conjunction  giving  rise  to 
sense-perception],  &c.  But,  if  both  the  Soul’s  cognition 
and  the  affections  of  the  Intellect  are  spoken  of  as  [cases 
of]  ‘ right  notion/  then  both  of  these  aforesaid  [the  affec- 
tion of  the  Intellect,  in  the  first  case,  and  the  conjunction 
of  an  organ  with  its  appropriate  object,  &c.,  in  the  other 


*RoT  fa  nw  HHTOT 

ii 
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case,]  are  [to  receive  the  name  of]  proof  ( pramdna ).  You 
are  to  understand,  that,  when  the  organ  of  vision,  &c.,  are 
spoken  of  as  ‘evidence/  it  is  only  as  being  mediately 1 [the 
sources  of  right  knowledge], 

d.  How  many  [kinds  of]  proofs  [then,]  are  there  ? To 
this  he  replies  :2 

fafsui  rhuS3  HRfaimifuwfa- 

fw:  it  bt  ii 

Aph.  88.  Proof  is  of  three  kinds  : 
ofevidenc™  kind>  there  is  no  establishment  of  more ; 

because,  if  these  be  established,  then 
all  [that  is  true]  can  be  established  [by  one  or  other  of 
these  three  proofs], 

a.  ‘ Proof  is  of  three  kinds  that  is  to  say,  ‘ perception  ’ 


1 Rf?  RHTRR  RrcFj  TUwfaYHWH 

rT^T  TTRTT!m  I 

^flOgR  CRT  I Rf^  rf 

rrrrrTRT  Rf^RfRRTTHRRlfR 

vO  C vf) 

RRTRJ  HRfh  I RSTUf^R  RHT- 
RTRIR^R:  RTR^RilfrT  RT»m  II 

2 RifcT  RHTR!T«ftTRcT  ^Tf  II 

3 So  reads  Aniruddha ; but  Vijnaua,  Nagesa,  and  Vedanti 
Mahadeva  end  the  eighty-seventh  Aphorism  with  these  two  words. 
Hence  : ‘ That  which  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  productive  thereof  is 
proof,  of  three  kinds.’  Ed. 
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( pratyaJcsha ),  ‘the  recognition  of  signs’  ( anumana ),  and 
‘ testimony  ’ ( sabda ),  are  the  [three  kinds  of]  proofs.1 

b.  But  then  [some  one  may  incline  to  say],  let  ‘ com- 
parison ’ [which  is  reckoned,  in  the  Nyaya,  a specifically 
distinct  source  of  knowledge],  and  the  others  [such  as 
‘Conjecture,’  &c.,  which  are  reckoned,  in  like  manner,  in 
the  Mimansa],  also  be  instruments  of  right  knowledge,  [as 
well  as  these  three],  in  [the  matter  of]  the  discriminating 
of  Nature  and  Soul : he  therefore  says,  ‘ because,  if  these 
[three]  be  established,’  &c.  And,  since,  if  there  be  the 
three  kinds  of  proof  established,’  everything  [that  is  really 
true]  can  be  established  [by  means  of  them],  there  is  no 
establishment  of  more  ;’  no  addition  to  the  proofs  can  be 
fairly  made  out ; because  of  the  cumbrousness  [that  sins 
against  the  philosophical  maxim,  that  we  are  not  to  assume 
more  than  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  case]  : such  is 
the  meaning.2 

c.  For  the  same  reason,  Manu,  also,  has  laid  down  only 
a triad  of  proofs,  where  he  says  [see  the  Institutes,  Ch. 
xii.,  v.  105] : ‘ By  that  man  who  seeks  a distinct  knowledge 
of  his  duty,  [these]  three  [sources  of  right  knowledge] 
must  be  well  understood,  viz..  Perception,  Inference,  and 
Scriptural  authority  in  its  various  shapes  [of  legal  institutes 


1 ununfuffi 
wrtwRtera:  ii 

ftrrfh  i i fafVvn- 

imnoTfw  fbsrfh  ii 
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&c.].’  And  ‘ Comparison,’  and  f Tradition  * (aitihya) , and 
the  like,  are  included  under  Inference  and  Testimony ; and 
‘ Non -perception  ’ (anupalabdhi)  and  the  like  are  included 
under  Perception  / [for  the  non-perception  of  an  absent 
jar  on  a particular  spot  of  ground  is  nothing  else  than  the 
perception  of  that  spot  of  ground  without  a jar  on  it]. 

d.  He  [next]  states  the  definitions  of  the  varieties2  [of 
proof,  having  already  (§  87)  given  the  general  definition] : 

flWST^TTTiilfu  rffiPI- 

ii  to.  ii 

Aph.  89.  Perception  (pratyaksha)  is 

Perception  defined.  ...... 

that  discernment  which,  being  in  con- 
junction [with  the  thing  perceived],  portrays  the  form 
thereof. 

a.  ‘Being  in  conjunction/  [literally,]  ‘ existing  in  con- 


1 5TrT  I 

vD  N 

nfafai  sRni  yumfgTmhufifh  i 

^ nsret  h%sj  sfa  ii 

2 fMrevreppni  ii 

3 Aniruddha  has  rRT°  , yielding  ‘ deter- 

mined by,’  &c.,  instead  of  ‘ being  in,’  &c.  Ed. 

4 Yedanti  Mahadeva  has  (?).  Ed. 
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junction;’  ‘portrays  the  form  thereof/  i.e.,  assumes  the 
form  of  the  thing  with  which  it  is  in  conjunction  [as  water 
assumes  the  form  of  the  vessel  into  which  it  is  poured]  ; 
what  ‘ discernment/  or  affection  of  the  Intellect,  [does  this], 
that  [affection  of  the  Intellect  (see  Yoga  Aphorisms,  I., 
§ 5 and  § 8.  b.)]  is  the  evidence  [called]  Perception  : such  is 
the  meaning.1 

b.  But  then,  [some  one  may  say,]  this  [definition  of 
Perception  (§  89)]  does  not  extend  [as  we  conceive  it 
ought,  and  presume  it  is  intended,  to  do,]  to  the  perception, 
by  adepts  in  the  Yoga,  of  things  past,  future,  or  concealed 
[by  stone  walls,  or  such  intervening  things  as  interrupt 
ordinary  perception] ; because  there  is,  here,  no  ‘ form  of 
the  thing,  in  conjunction  ’ [with  the  mind  of  him  who  per- 
ceives it,  while  absent]  : having  pondered  this  doubt,  he 
corrects  it  by  [stating,  as  follows,]  the  fact,  that  this  [super- 
natural sort  of  perception]  is  not  what  he  intends  to  de- 
fine :2 


n to  » 


1 wshrs 

\D  C 

riresre;  it 

sanf*:  ?rw- 

SRWH  II 
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Aph.  90.  It  is  not  a fault  [in  the 

The  definition  not  to  j n ...  ,1  , ■>  . , , , 

be  blamed f though  it  dGiHHtlOHj  LDclL  it  C1O0S  II ot  9.pply  to  tll0 

tergal  oftll^t  perceptions  of  adepts  in  the  Yoga] ; 

because  that  of  the  adepts  in  the  Yoga 
is  not  an  external  perception. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : it  is  only  sewsc-perception  that  is 
to  be  here  defined  ; and  the  adepts  of  the  Yoga  do  not  per- 
ceive through  the  external  [organs  of  sense].  Therefore  there 
is  no  fault  [in  our  definition]  ; i.e.,  there  is  no  failure  to 
include  the  perceptions  of  these  [because  there  is  no 
intention  to  include  them]. 

b.  [But,  although  this  reply  is  as  much  as  the  objector 
has  any  right  to  expect,]  he  states  the  real  justification2 
[of  the  definition  in  question]  : 

ii  es  II 

Aph.  91.  Or,  there  is  no  fault 

But  the  definition  Rn  the  definition],  because  of  the 
does  ajyply  to  the  percep-  L . J 

tions  of  ttie  mystic.  conjunction,  with  causal  things,  ot 

that  [mystical  mind]  which  has  at- 
tained exaltation.4 


1 ^Tfiwranrr- 
i ^ h arnsrersanf*- 

ii 

2 numwRTf  ii 

3 Thus  Vijnana  and  Vedanti  Mahadeva.  Aniruddha  has 

. The  reading  of  Nagesa  is 

tjW-  Yd. 

1 For  the  term  atisaya,  again  rendered,  in  the  next  page,  by 
‘ exaltation,’  vide  infra,  p.  115,  note  4.  Ed. 
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a.  Or,  be  it  so  that  the  perception  of  the  Yogi,  also, 
shall  be  the  thing  to  be  defined  ; still  there  is  no  fault  [in 
our  definition,  § 89]  ; it  does  not  fail  to  extend  [to  this, 
also];  since  the  mind  of  the  Yogi,  in  the  exaltation  gained 
from  the  habitude  produced  by  concentration,  does  come 
into  conjunction  with  things  [as  existent]  in  their  causes,1 
[whether  or  not  with  the  things  as  developed  into  products 
perceptible  by  the  external  senses], 

b.  Here  the  word  rendered  ‘causal1  (lina)  denotes  the 
things,  not  in  conjunction  [with  the  senses],  alluded  to  by 
the  objector  [in  §89.  bi]  ; for  we,  who  assert  that  effects 
exist  [from  eternity,  in  their  causes,  before  taking  the  shape 
of  effects,  and,  likewise,  in  these  same  causes,  when  again 
resolved  into  their  causes],  hold  that  even  what  is  past, 
&c.,  still  essentially  exists,  and  that,  hence,  its  conjunction 
[with  the  mind  of  the  mystic,  or  the  clairvoyant,]  is  pos- 
sible.2 

c.  But  then,  [some  one  may  say,] 

Objection,  that  the  de-  i'll  n1  n i!  v ~i  i , , * 

finitiun  does  nut  apply  to  Still  tills  ^QGLLIlltlOIlJ  CLOGS  Dot  GXtGDQ.  to 

t/l[oPp,ceptlons  the  the  Lord’s  perceptions ; because,  since 
these  are  from  everlasting,  they  can- 
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not  result  from  [emergent]  conjunction.  To  this  he  re- 
plies 

irenfhi:  ii  it 

Aph.  92.  [This  objection  to  the  de- 
eJJtTL  nTproved°rd  finition  of  Perception  has  no  force]  ; 

because  it  is  not  proved  that  there 

is  a Lord  (is  war  a). 

a.  That  there  is  no  fault  [in  the  definition  of  Perception], 
because  there  is  no  proof  that  there  is  a Lord,  is  supplied2 
[from  § 90]. 

b.  And  this  demurring  to  there  being  any  ‘ Lord  3 is 
merely  in  accordance  with 3 the  arrogant  dictum  of  [certain] 
partisans  [who  hold  an  opinion  not  recognized  by  the  ma- 
jority]. Therefore,  it  is  to  be  understood,  the  expression 
employed  is,  ‘ because  it  is  not  proved  that  there  is  a 
Lord/  but  not  the  expression,  ‘ because  there  is  no  Lord.’4 


1 fasra- 
I cHUf  II 

2 ii 


3 Rather,  ‘ And  this  [mere]  taking  exception  to  a Lord  is  ex- 
pressly owing  to,’  &c.  The  aphorist  would  not  be  confounded 
with  those  who  denied  what  he  waited  to  see  evidenced.  The  attitude 
which  he  assumed  is  that  of  suspense  of  judgment  on  the  point  of 
theism,  as  against  thepositiveness  of  the  professed  atheist.  Vijnana.here 


followed,  then  goes  on  to  say: 

■^t’strT  I * For,  otherwise  [i.  e.,  if  the  aphorist  had  been  atheistic], 
it  would  have  been  explicitly  declared,  Because  of  the  non-existence  of 
a Lord.’  Ed. 
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c.  But,  on  the  implication 1 that  there  is  a * Lord,’  what 
we  mean  to  speak  of  [in  our  definition  of  Perception,  (§89).] 
is  merely  the  being  of  the  [same]  kind  with  what  is  pro- 
duced by  conjunction2  [of  a sense-organ  with  its  object; 
and  the  perceptions  of  the  * Lord  ’ may  be  of  the  same 
kind  with  such  perceptions,  though  they  were  not  to  come 
from  the  same  source]. 

d.  Having  pondered  the  doubt,  ‘ How  should  the  Lord 
not  be  proved  [to  exist]  by  the  Scripture  and  the  Law, 
[which  declare  his  existence]  ? ’ he  states  a dilemma  which 
excludes  [this]  :3 

ii  ea  ii 

Aph.  93.  [And,  further,]  it  is  not 

A dilemma  to  exclude  proved  that  he  [the  ‘Lord,’]  exists; 

proof  that  there  is  any  r L J 

‘ Lord.'  because  [whoever  exists  must  be  either 

free  or  bound ; and],  of  free  and 
bound,  he  can  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

a.  The  ‘ Lord  ’ whom  you  imagine,  tell  us,  is  he  free 
from  troubles,  &c.  ? Or  is  he  in  bondage  through  these  ? 


f?r  i u rffarmrai- 

f^fcT  II 

1 Rather,  ‘the  view  being  accepted’  ( abhyupagame ). 

2 cT 

ii 

3 vjfawfrfwri  *s*mVstT 

ii 
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Since  he  is  not,  cannot  be,  either  the  one  or  the  other,  it 
is  not  proved  that  there  is  a ‘ Lord  such  is  the  meaning.1 

b.  He  explains  this  very  point  :2 

II  0.8  II 

v 

The  force  of  the  APh-  S4-  [Because,]  either  way,  he 
dilemma.  would  be  inefficient. 

«.  Since,  if  he  were  free,  he  wTould  have  no  desires,  &c., 
which  [as  compulsory  motives,]  would  instigate  him  to 
create  ; and,  if  he  were  bound,  he  would  be  under  delu- 
sion ; he  must  be  [on  either  alternative,]  unequal  to  the 
creation,  &c.4  [of  this  world]. 

b.  But  then,  [it  may  be  asked,]  if  such  he  the  case, 
what  becomes  of  the  Scripture-texts  which  declare  the 
f Lord  ?’  To  this  he  replies  :5 


■5JT  I 

II 

2 II 

3 The  reading,  in  a later  handwriting,  of  one  of  my  MSS.  of 



Aniruddha  is  Ed. 

c \ 

'O  6 

5 35T  ^Tf?T:  I 


cPTTI  II 
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mroi'  fbwtst2  m 11  <m  n 

Aph.  95.  [The  Scriptural  texts  which 
wZspZw&iTd/  make  mention  of  the  ‘ Lord  ’ are] 
either  glorifications  of  the  liberated 
Soul,  or  homages  to  the  recognized3  [deities  of  the  Hindu 
pantheon].4 

a.  That  is  to  say  : accordingly  as  the  case  may  he,  some 
text  [among  those  in  which  the  term  ‘ Lord  ’ occurs,]  is 
intended,  in  the  shape  of  a glorification  [of  Soul],  as  the 
‘ Lord/  [as  Soul  is  held  to  be],  merely  in  virtue  of  junction 
[with  Nature],  to  incite  [to  still  deeper  contemplation],  to 
exhibit,  as  what  is  to  be  known,  the  liberated  Soul,  i.  e., 
absolute  Soul  in  general ; and  some  other  text,  declaratory, 
for  example,  of  creatorship,  &c.,  preceded  by  resolution 
[to  create,  is  intended]  to  extol  [and  to  purify  the  mind  of 
the  contemplator,  by  enabling  him  to  take  a part  in  ex- 
tolling] the  eternitjr,  &c.,  of  the  familiarly  known3  Brahma, 


1 Another  reading,  that  of  Nagesa  and  of  Vedanti  Mahadeva, 
nsftifaT0  makes  this  word  of  the  singular  number.  Ed. 

2 a compound,  is  the  reading  of  Aniruddha, 
followed  by  Vedanti  Mahadeva.  See  4,  below.  Ed. 

3 In  both  places,  siddha,  ‘possessor  of  supernatural  powers.’  Ed. 

4 Aniruddka's  exposition  of  this  Aphorism  is  as  follows  : TT- 


nw  i urspsraT  ftr- 

fWWtWWRTJtl  TttTBWHT 
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Vishnu,  Siva,  or  other  wow-eternal  ‘ Lord  since  tliese, 
though  possessed  of  the  conceit  [of  individuality],  &c.,  [and, 
in  so  far,  liable  to  perish],  have  immortality,  &c.,  in  a se- 
condary sense  ;*  [seeing  that  the  Soul , in  ever//  combina- 
tion, is  immortal,  though  the  combination  itself  is  not  so]. 

b.  But  then,  [some  one  may  say],  even  if  it  were  thus  [as 
alleged  under  §95],  what  is  heard  in  Scripture,  [viz.],  the 
fact  that  it  [viz.,  Soul]  is  the  governor  of  Nature,  &c.,  would 
not  be  the  case ; for,  in  the  world,  we  speak  of  govern- 
ment in  reference  only  to  modifications  [preceded  and 
determined]  by  resolutions  [that  so  and  so  shall  take  place], 
&c.  To  this  he  replies  :2 


^T^n^RTCfrT  I 


According  to  this,  the  term  xswara. 


‘ mighty  one,’  ‘ lord,’  is  applied,  by  way  of  eulogy,  either  to  a soul  as 
it  were  liberated,  or  to  a person  who,  through  devotion,  has  acquired 
transcendent  faculties,  that  is  to  say,  the  Yogi.  Resolution,  agent- 
ship,  and  the  like,  are  impredicable  of  one  absolutely  liberated  ; and 
such  a one,  being  inert  and  impassive,  cannot  be  intended  by  iswara< 
‘a  power.’  Hence  the  expression,  ‘as  it  were  liberated.’  Also  see, 
for  atixaya,— translated,  above,  ‘ transcendent  faculties,’ — Book  IV., 
Aph.  24.  Ed. 


1 ^^rr^r- 

^TPR'RJFI  ^cTT'favi^TPT  sfafWTiWH 

^T^frRTf^T  ^fff: 
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rndftniRRfimcra  wftR <t  h <&  n 

£*  \ 

Aph.  96.  The  governorship  [thereof, 

Soul,  like  the  lode-  i.e  Qf  S0ul  over  Nature]  is  from  [its] 
stone , acts  not  by  resolve , . . J . L J 

but  through  'proximity.  proximity  thereto,  [not  from  its  re- 
solving to  act  thereon]  ; as  is  the  case 
with  the  gem,  [the  lodestone,  in  regard  to  iron]. 

a.  If  it  were  alleged  that  [its,  Soul’s,]  creativeness,  or 
[its]  governorship,  was  through  a resolve  [to  create,  or  to 
govern],  then  this  objection  [brought  forward  under  § 95. 
5.]  would  apply.  But  [it  is  not  so ; for,]  by  us  [Sankhyas,] 
it  is  held  that  the  Soul’s  governorship,  in  the  shape  of 
creatorship,  or  the  like,  is  merely  from  [its]  proximity 
[to  Nature]  ; ‘as  is  the  case  with  the  [lodestone]  gem.’1 

b.  As  the  gem,  the  lodestone,  is  attracted  by  iron 
merely  by  proximity,  without  resolving  [either  to  act  or 
to  be  acted  on],  &e.,  so,  by  the  mere  conjunction  of  the 
primal  Soul,  Nature  is  changed  into  the  principle  [called] 
the  ‘ Great  one,’ [or  Mind,  (see  § 61.  e.j].  And  in  this 
alone  consists  [what  we  speak  of  as]  its  acting  as  creator 
towards  that  which  is  superadded  to  it : such  is  the  mean- 
ing.2 


?TVRRfTClf^%  I rPTT?  II 

6 t-  O 

^R!  RRI  iT^tR  kfjRRTiRT- 

fireiHri  WrUfiURfU’Zfh  BfttRTT  II 

tr  \ 

2 UTfiaRBRTSF  RTfRi- 

*RiRT%n  f*RT  rRRlflRlRR  n%T- 

^3 
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c.  And  thus  it  is  declared,  [in  some  one  of  the  Puranas J] : 
‘ As  the  iron  acts,  whilst  the  gem  [the  lodestone,]  stands 
void  of  volition,  just  so  this  world  is  created  by  a deity 
who  is  mere  Existence.  Thus  it  is,  that  there  are,  in  the 
Soul,  both  agency  [seemingly,]  and  non-agency,  [really]. 
It  is  not  an  agent,  inasmuch  as  it  is  void  of  volition ; 
[and  it  is]  an  agent,  merely  through  approximation  [to 
Nature].’2 

d.  In  respect  of  worldly  products,  also,  animal  souls 
overrule,  merely  through  their  approximation  [to  Nature]: 
so  he  declares  [as  follows]  :s 

II  QS  II 


& 

1 The  Translator’s  authority  for  this  attribution  has  not  been 
discovered.  Ed. 

2 I T#  W 

wfa:  I ^TcT  ^ 

II 

3 RfhfurtT%t>T- 

6 

4 Aniruddha  has 
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In  like  manner,  em-  Aph.  97.  In  the  case  of  individual 

bodied  souls  do  not  ener- 
gize. products,  also,  [the  apparent  agency] 

of  animal  souls  [is  solely  through  proximity]. 

a.  ‘ The  agency  is  solely  through  proximity  : ’ so  much 
is  supplied1  [from  § 96]. 

b.  The  meaning  is  this,  that,  in  the  case,  also,  of  par- 
ticular productions, — the  creation,  &c.,  of  things  individual 
[as  contradistinguished  from  that  of  all  things  in  the 
lump,  (see  Vcddnta-sdra,  §67)], — animal  souls, i.e.,  souls  in 
which  the  intellects  [of  individuals]  reflect  themselves  [see 
§ 99.  a.],  overrule,  merely  through  proximity,  but  not 
through  any  effort ; seeing  that  these  [animal  souls]  are 
none  other  than  the  motionless  Thought.2 

c.  But  then,  [some  one  may  say],  if  there  were  no  eternal 
and  omniscient  ‘ Lord,’  through  the  doubt  of  a blind 
tradition,  [in  the  absence  of  an  intelligently  effective 
guardianship],  the  Vedas  would  cease  to  be  an  authority ; 
[a  possibility  which,  of  course,  cannot  be  entertained  for 
an  instant].  To  this  he  replies  :s 


1 II 

2 sttaRT- 

C v9  ^ C\ 

ii 

RTrT  I II 
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II  <>b  II 


How  the  Vedas  need 
not  the  ‘ Lord ' to  authen- 
ticate them. 


Aph.  98.  The  declaration  of  the 
texts  or  sense  [of  the  Veda,  by  Brahma* 
for  example],  since  he  knows  the  truth, 
[is  authorative  evidence]. 


a.  To  complete  [the  aphorism,  we  must  say],  ‘ since 
Hiranyagarbha  [i.  e.,  Brahma,']  and  others  [viz.,  Vishnu 
and  Siva],  are  knowers  of  what  is  certain,  i.e.,  of  what  is 
true,  the  declaration  of  the  texts  or  sense  of  the  Vedas, 
where  these  are  the  speakers,  is  evidence1  [altogether 
indisputable]. 


b.  But  then,  if  Soul,  by  its  simple  proximity  [to  Nature 
(§  06)],  is  an  overruler  in  a secondary  sense  [only  of  the 
term, — as  the  magnet  may  be  said,  in  a secondary  sense,  to 
draw  the  iron,  while  the  conviction  is  entertained,  that, 
actually  and  literally,  the  iron  draws  the  magnet], — 
wTho  is  the  primary  [or  actual,]  overruler  ? In  reference  to 
this,  he  says  :2 


1 ff ^T- 

WTCTftrffT 

ii 

2 7R  ipsw  wfafwRTST  jfrTa*rfv- 
vmyi  crff  nyvHfuvTfpi  ^Rj^TwrfT^T- 
HT?  II 
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FtH  II  <y>  II 

Apli.  99.  The  internal  organ,  through 
it  is  in  tie  shape  of  its  being  enlightened  thereby  [i.  e.,  by 
Nature  affects 'Soul.  boul],  is  the  overruier  ; as  is  the  iron, 
[in  respect  of  the  magnet]. 

a.  The  internal  organ,  i.e.,  the  understanding,  is  the 
overruier,  through  its  fancying  itself  to  be  Soul,  [as  it  does 
fancy,]  by  reason  of  its  being  enlightened  by  the  Soul, 
through  its  happening  to  reflect  itself  in  [and  contemplate 
itself  in,]  Soul;  ‘just  as  the  iron/  that  is  to  say,  as  the 
attracting  iron,  though  inactive,  draws  [the  magnet],  in 
consequence  of  [its]  mere  proximity,2  [and  so  acquires 
magnetism  by  magnetic  induction]. 

b.  He  [now,  having  discussed  the  evidence  that  consists 
in  direct  perception,]  states  the  definition  of  inference3 
( anumana ) : 


1 Aniruddha  has  Pyxing  to ‘the 

internal  organ  ’ the  synonymous  ‘ the  Great  One.’  Ed. 

2 ■sr%: 

*RRiW  ^TfT  fhftsRTVfa 
jrfafVBTVT!!  ^VrftfrT  II 

II 
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xrfinR^r.1  ii  ^oo  ii 


Inference  defined. 

of  the  connexion 


ApJi.  100.  The  knowledge  of  the  con- 
nected [e.g.,  fire],  through  perception 
[e.g.,  of  fire  with  smoke],  is  inference. 


a.  That  is  to  say  : inference  [or  conviction  of  a general 
truth,]  is  [a  kind  of]  evidence  consisting  in  a [mental] 
modification,  [which  is  none  other  than]  the  knowledge 
of  the  connected,  i.e.,  of  the  constant  accompanier,  through 
the  knowledge  of  the  constant  accompaniment : by  ‘ con- 
nexion ’ ( pratibandha ) here  being  meant  ‘ constant  at- 
tendedness 5 (vyapti)  ; and  through  the  perception  thereof 2 
[it  being  that  the  miud  has  possession  of  any  general 
principle]. 


b.  But  a conclusion  ( anumiti ) is  knowledge  of  the  soul  ;3 
[whilst  an  Inference,  so  far  forth  as  it  is  an  instrument  in 
the  establishment  of  knowledge  deducible  from  it,  is  an 
affection  of  the  internal  organ,  or  understanding  (see 
§87.  o.)] 


c.  He  [next]  defines  testimony  4 ( sabda ) : 


1 

Mahadeva.  JEd. 


is  the  reading  of  Nagesa  and  of  Vedanti 


2 anfwfsrf  ’snfaguurnf?r- 

fusre:  ii 

1 II 
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11  11 

Aph.  101.  Testimony  [such  as  is 

Valid  testimony  defined.  . , , , * . , . 

entitled  to  the  name  ox  evidence,]  is  a 
declaration  by  one  worthy  [to  be  believed]. 

a.  Here  ‘fitness’  means  ‘suitableness;’  and  so  the 
evidence  which  is  called  ‘ Testimony  ’ is  the  knowledge 
arising  from  a suitable  declaration : such  is  the  meaning. 
And  [while  this  belongs  to  the  understanding,  or  internal 
organ  (see  § 100.  &.)]  the  result  is  that  [knowledge]  in  the 
Soul,  [which  is  called]  ‘knowledge  by  hearing’1  {sabda- 
bodha). 

b.  He  [next]  volunteers  to  tell  us  what  is  the  use  of  his 
setting  forth  [the  various  divisions  of]  evidence:2 

ii  =10?  11 

Aph.  102.  Since  the  establishment 
Why  the  hinds  of  Evi-  0f  [the  existence  of]  both  [soul  and 

deuce  have  been  here  set  . . J . Ir 

/orth.  non-soul]  is  by  means  oi  evidence,  the 

declaration  thereof  [i.e.,  of  the  kinds  of 
evidence,  has  been  here  made], 

a.  It  is  only  by  means  of  evidence  that  both  Soul  and 
non-soul  are  established  as  being  distinct,  [the  one  from  the 


■kr^ira:  sf<r  n 

2 TR5IBT?  II 
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other]  : therefore  has  this,  viz.,  evidence,  been  here  de- 
clared : such  is  the  meaning.1 

b.  Among  these  [several  kinds  of  proof],  he  [now]  describes 
that  one  by  which,  especiall}*-,  viz.,  by  a proof  which  is 
one  kind  of  inference,  Nature  and  Soul  are  here  to  be 
established  discriminatively  :2 

h ^ 11 

The  existence  of  Soul  Aph.  103.  The  establishment  of  both 

ana 'Nature  argued  from  r-.  r i ci  n • i i 

analogy.  ' [.[Nature  and  Soul]  is  by  analogy. 

a.  [Analogy  ( samdnyato  drishta)  is  that  kind  of  evidence 
which  is  employed  in  the  case]  where,  by  the  force  [as  an 
argument,]  which  the  residence  of  any  property  in  the  sub- 
ject derives  from  a knowledge  of  its  being  constantly 
accompanied  [by  something  which  it  may  therefore  be- 
token], when  we  have  had  recourse  to  [as  the  means  of 
determining  this  constant  accompaniment,]  what  is,  for 
instance,  generically  of  a perceptible  kind,  [where,  under 
such  circumstances,  we  repeat,]  anything  of  a different  kind, 
i.e.,  not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  is  established;  as  when, 


1 farfc  URT- 

wnb*  H'srfh  I sjrf 

Wi:  ii 

C 5 

■Jjfh  ii 

3 My  MS.  of  Nagesa  has  ^rfktfe  . Ed. 
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for  example,  having  apprehended  a constant  accompani- 
ment, [e.g.,  that  an  act  implies  an  instrument],  by  taking 
into  consideration  such  instruments  as  axes,  &c.,  which  are 
of  earthy  and  other  kinds,  a quite  heterogeneous,  imper- 
ceptible, instrument  of  knowledge,  viz.,  [the  instrument 
named]  Sense,  is  established  [or  inferred  to  exist] ; such  is 
what  we  mean  by  Analogy ; and  it  is  by  this  [species  of 
inference],  that  both,  [viz.,]  Nature  and  Soul,  are  proved  [to 
exist]:  such  is  the  meaning.1 

h.  Of  these  [viz.,  Nature  and  Soul,]  the  argument  from 
analogy  for  [the  existence  of]  Nature  is  as  follows  : the 
Great  Principle  [viz.,  Understanding  (see  § 61.  <?.)]  is 
formed  out  of  the  things  [called]  Pleasure,  Pain,  and 
Delusion,  [to  the  aggregate  of  which  three  in  equipoise 
(see  § 61)  the  name  of  Nature  is  given]  ; because,  whilst  it 
is  [undeniably,]  a production,  it  has  the  characters  of  Plea- 
sure, Pain,  and  Delusion  ; just  as  a bracelet,  or  the  like, 
formed  of  gold,  or  the  like,2  [has  the  characteristic  pro- 


1 RT- 

fayrfTT  w ^3Trrf^- 

tvrrr  Rifs  nytai  ^ 
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perties  of  the  gold,  or  the  like,  and  is  thereby  known  to 
have  been  formed  out  of  gold,  or  the  like]. 

c.  But,  [as  regards  the  argument  from  analogy,  in  proof 
of  the  existence]  of  Soul,  [it  is,  as  stated  before,  under  § 66, 
to  the  following  effect]:  Nature  is  for  the  sake  of  another  ; 
because  it  is  something  that  acts  as  a combination  ; as  a 
house,  for  instance,  [which  is  a combination  of  various 
parts  combined  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenant].  In  this 
instance,  having  gathered,  in  regard  to  houses,  &c.,  the 
fact  established  on  sense-perception,  that  they  exist  for  the 
sake  of  [organized]  bodies,  for  example,  something  of  a 
different  kind  therefrom,  [i.e.,  from  Nature,  viz.],  Soul, 
is  inferred  [by  analogy,]  as  something  other  than  Nature, 
&c.,  [which,  as  being  a compound  thing,  is  not  designed 
for  itself]  : such  is  the  meaning.1 

d.  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  since  Nature  is  eternal, 
and  exertion  is  habitual  to  her,  [and  the  result  of  her 
action  is  the  bondage  of  the  Soul],  there  should  constantly 
be  experience  [whether  of  pleasure  or  of  pain],  and,  hence, 
no  such  thing  as  thorough  emancipation.  To  this  he 
replies : 2 

f^WRT  >TR:  II  || 
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When  it  is  that  ex- 
perience  ceases. 


Aph.  104.  Experience  [whether  of 
pain  or  pleasure,]  ends  with  [the  dis- 
cernment of]  Thought,  [or  Soul,  as 
contradistinguished  from  Nature]. 

a.  By ‘Thought5  [we  mean]  Soul.  Experience  [whether 
of  pain  or  pleasure,]  ceases,  on  the  discerning  thereof.  As 
‘ antecedent  non-existence,5  though  devoid  of  a beginning, 
[see  Tarka-sangraha,  § 92],  surceases  [when  the  thing 
antecedently  non-existent  begins  to  be],  so,  eternal  Nature 
[eternal,  as  regards  the  absence  of  any  beginning,]  con- 
tinues [no  further  than]  till  the  discernment  of  the  diffe- 
rence [between  Nature  and  Soul] ; so  that  experience 
whether  of  pain  or  pleasure,]  does  not  at  all  times  occur : 
such  is  the  state  of  the  case.1 


b.  [But  some  one  say],  if  Nature  be  agent,  and  Soul 
experiencer,  then  it  must  follow  [which  seems  unreason- 
able,] that  another  is  the  experiencer  of  [the  results  of] 
the  acts  done  by  one  different.  To  this  he  replies  :2 


TT^TUHTUTSUTCRrT  II  'loM  II 

\ 

Aph.  105.  The  experience  of  the 
mfiwayftUaymt’l  fruit  maV  belong  even  to  another  than 
the  agent ; as  in  the  case  of  food,  &c. 


1 i crf^^iiWRT  hut:  i hht- 
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a.  As  it  belongs  to  the  cook  to  prepare  the  food,  &c., 
and  to  one  who  was  not  the  agent,  viz.,  the  master,  to 
enjoy  the  fruit  [thereof,  i.  e.,  the  fruit  of  the  cook’s  actions], 
so  is  the  case  here,  also.1 

b.  Having  stated  an  exoteric  principle  [which  may  serve, 
in  practice,  to  silence,  by  the  argumentum  ad  hominem , him 
on  whose  principles  it  may  be  valid],  he  [next]  declares 
his  own  doctrine,2  [in  regard  to  the  doubt  started  under 
§ 104.  0.]: 

effort:  trsttwi:  ii  sof,  n 

Aph.  106.  Or,  [to  give  a better  ae- 
ro suppose  that  Soul  count  of  the  matter  than  that  given  in 
acts  ana  experiences  is  _ . . . ° . 

an  error.  § 105],  since  it  is  from  non-discnmma- 

tion  that  it  is  derived,  the  notion  that 
the  agent  [soul  being  mistaken  for  an  agent,]  has  the  fruit 
[of  the  act  is  a wrong  notion]. 

a.  The  soul  is  neither  an  agent  nor  a patient ; but,  from 
the  fact  that  the  Great  Principle  [the  actual  agent  (see 
§ 97.  5.)]  is  reflected  in  it,  there  arises  the  conceit  of  its 
being  an  agent.  1 Or,  since  it  is  from  non-discrimination 
that  is  to  say,  because  it  is  from  the  failure  to  discriminate 
between  Nature  and  Soul,  that  this  takes  place,  i.e.,  that 
conceit  takes  place,  that  it  is  the  agent  that  experiences 
the  fruit ; 3 [whereas  the  actual  agent  is  Nature,  which,  being 
unintelligent,  can  experience  neither  pain  nor  pleasure]. 


1 t.- 
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l.  The  opposite  of  this  [wrong  view,  referred  to  in  § 106,] 
he  states  [as  follows]  2 

^ II  <io®  II 


Soul  is  really  neither 
agent  nor  experience!-. 


Apli.  107.  And,  when  the  truth  is 
told,  there  is  [seen  to  be]  neither  [agency, 
in  Soul,  nor  experience]. 


a.  ‘When  the  truth  is  told’  [and  discerned],  i.e.,  when, 
by  means  of  evidence,  Nature  and  Soul  are  perceived  [in 
their  entire  distinctness,  one  from  the  other],  ‘ there  is 
neither,’  i.e.,  neither  the  condition  [as  regards  soul,]  of  an 
agent  nor  that  of  a patient.2 

b.  Having  discussed  [the  topic  of]  evidence,  he  [now] 
states  the  distribution  of  the  subject-matter  of  evidence  :3 


fa  W sf^V^TSWf?T^TT?|T7ITVT^nwiT- 

II  sot  II 
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What  U perceptible,  . APA'  W8‘  .[f  }hh,8  be]  an  ob- 

under  certain  circum - ject  [perceptible],  and  also  [at  another 

ceptible,  under  others.  time,]  not  an  object,  through  there 
being,  in  consequence  of  great  distance, 
«fc c.,  a want  of  [conjunction  of  the  sense  with  the  thing], 
or  [on  the  other  hand,]  an  appliance  of  the  sense  [to  the 
thing] . 

a.  An  object  [is  a perceived  object],  through  the 
proximity,  or  conjunction,  of  the  sense  [with  the  object]. 
[A  thing  may  be]  not  an  object  [perceived],  through  the 
want  of  the  sense,  i.e.,  through  the  want  of  conjunction 
[between  the  sense  and  what  would  otherwise  be  its  object]. 
And  [this]  want  of  conjunction  [may  result]  from  the 
junction’s  being  prevented  by  great  distance,  &C.1 

b.  [To  explain  the  ‘ &c.,’  and  to  ex- 
percepfionV'ay  prevent  emplify  the  causes  that  may  prevent 
the  conjunction,  required  in  order  to 
perception,  between  the  thing  and  the  sense,  we  may 
remark,  that]  it  is  in  consequence  of  great  distance,  that 
a bird  [flying  very  high  up]  in  the  sky  is  not  perceived ; 
[then  again,]  in  consequence  of  extreme  proximity,  the 
collyrium  located  in  the  eye  [is  not  perceived  by  the  eye 
itself] ; a thing  placed  in  [the  inside  of,  or  on  the  opposite 
side  of,]  a wall  [is  not  perceived],  in  consequence  of  the 
obstruction  ; from  distraction  of  mind,  the  unhappy,  or 
other  [agitated  person],  does  not  perceive  the  thing  that  is 
at  his  side  [or  under  his  very  nose]  ; through  its  subtilty. 
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an  atom  [is  not  perceived] ; nor  is  a very  small  sound, 
when  overpowered  by  the  sound  of  a drum  ; and  so  on.1 

c.  How  [or,  for  which  of  the  possible  reasons  just 
enumerated,]  comes  the  imperceptibleness  of  Nature  ? In 
regard  to  this,  he  declares  :2 

ii  soe  ii 


Aph.  109.  Her  imperceptibleness 

The  sublilty  of  Nature.  • n t 

arises  from  [herj  subtnty. 

a.  ‘ Her/  i.  e.,  Nature’s,  imperceptibleness  is  from 
subtilty.  By  subtilty  is  meant  the  fact  of  being  difficult 
to  investigate  ; not  [as  a Naiyayika  might,  perhaps,  here 
prefer  understanding  the  term,]  the  consisting  of  atoms; 
for  Nature  is  [not  atomic,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sankhyas, 
but]  all-pervasive.4 


^Rq^fesnf^  11 
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b.  How,  then,  [it  may  be  asked,]  is  [the  existence  of] 
Nature  determined  ? To  this  he  replies 


ii  w ii 


Nature  inferred  from 
the  existence  of  produc- 
tions. 


Aph.  110.  [Nature  exists;]  because 
her  existence  is  gathered  from  the 
beholding  of  productions. 


a.  As  the  knowledge  of  [there  being  such  things  as] 
atoms  comes  from  the  beholding  of  jars,  &c.,  [which  are  ag- 
glomerations], so  the  knowledge  of  Nature  comes  from  the 
beholding  of  products  which  have  the  three  Qualities  ;2 
[(see  § 62.  a.)  and  the  existence  of  which  implies  a 
cause,  to  which  the  name  of  Nature  is  given,  in  which 
these  constituents  exist  from  eternity]. 

b.  Some  [the  Vedantis,]  say  that  the  world  has  Brahma  as 
its  cause ; others  [the  Naiyayikas],  that  it  has  atoms  as  its 
cause  ; but  our  seniors  [the  transmitters  of  the  Sankhya 
doctrine],  that  it  has  Nature  as  its  cause.  So  he  sets  forth 
a doubt  [which  might  naturally  found  itself]  thereon  :3 


nifafallfantin^faftfa  ^cl  ii  w II 
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Ajoh.  111.  If  [you  throw  out  the 

existence  of  Nature , by  doubt  that]  it  [VIZ.,  the  existence  of 
the  contradiction  of  dis-  Nature,!  is  not  established,  because  of 

the  contradiction  of  asserters  [of  other 
views,  then  you  will  find  an  answer  in  the  next  aphorism]. 

a.  ‘ Because  of  the  contradiction  of  asserters  [of  the 
Vedanta  or  Nyaya],  it  is  not  established,’  i.  e.,  Nature  [as 
asserted  by  the  Sankhyas,]  is  not  established.1 

b.  But  then,  [to  set  forth  the  objection  of  these  counter- 
asserters],  if  a product  existed  antecedently  to  its  produc- 
tion [as  that  product],  then  an  eternal  Nature  [such  as  you 
Sankhyas  contend  for,]  would  be  proved  to  exist  as  the 
[necessary]  substratum  thereof ; since  you  will  declare 
that  a cause  is  inferred  only  as  the  [invariable]  accom- 
panier  of  an  effect ; but  it  is  denied,  by  us  asserters  [of  the 
Vedanta,  &c.],  that  the  effect  does  exist  [antecedently  to 
its  production  ; well,]  if  [this  doubt  be  thrown  out]  : such 
is  the  meaning2  [of  the  aphorism]. 

c.  He  states  [his]  doctrine  [on  this  point]  :s 

11  w 11 


1 Trf^t  iwrt%- 

fg:  11 
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Mutual  denials  settle  _ APh-  112‘  Still,  since1  each  [doctrine] 
nothing.  is  established  in  the  opinion  of  each, 

a [mere  unsupported]  denial  is  not  [decisive] . 

a.  If  one  side  were  disproved  merely  by  the  dissent  of 
the  opponent,  then  [look  you,]  there  is  dissent  against  the 
other  side,  too : so  how  could  it  be  established  ? If  the 
one  side  is  established  by  there  being  inevitably  attendant 
the  recognition  of  the  constant  accompanier,  on  the  re- 
cognition of  that  which  is  constantly  accompanied  [by  it], 
it  is  the  same  with  my  [side],  also  : therefore  [my]  infe- 
rence from  effect  [to  cause]  is  not  to  be  denied2  [in  this 
peremptory  fashion]. 

b.  Well,  then,  [the  opponent  may  say],  let  [the  infe- 
rence of]  cause  from  effect  be  granted ; how  is  it  that  this 
[cause]  is  Nature,  and  nothing  else,  [such  as  Atoms,  for 
instance]  ? To  this  he  replies  : 3 


1 I have  corrected  the  translator’s  ‘ But,  since  thus,’  which 
rendered  the  unwarranted  reading  (T*tT  n,  now  replaced  by 
the  correlative  of  ^TcT  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
Aphorism.  Ed. 
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ftfattfarunvi:1  it  s')?  n 

Aph.  113.  Because  [if  we  were  to 

Nature  the  only  hypo-  . . . . „ , , 

thesis  consistent  with  inter  any  other  cause  than  JNature,J  we 
what  appears.  should  have  a contradiction  to  the 

threefold  [aspect  which  things  really  exhibit]. 

a.  Quality  is  threefold  [see  § 61.  <z.],  viz..  Goodness, 
Passion,  and  Darkness  : there  would  be  a contradiction  to 
these  : such  is  the  meaning. 2 

b.  The  drift  here  is  as  follows  : If  the  character  of 
cause  [of  all  things  around  us]  belonged  to  Atoms,  or  the 
like,  then  there  would  be  a contradiction  to  the  fact  of 
being  an  aggregate  of  pleasure,  pain,  and  delusion,  which 
is  recognizable  in  the  world  ;3  [because  nothing,  we  hold, 
can  exist  in  the  effect,  which  did  not  exist  in  the  cause 
and  pleasure,  pain,  &c.,  are  no  properties  of  Atoms]. 

c.  He  now  repels  the  doubt  as  to  whether  the  produc- 
tion of  an  effect  is  that  of  what  existed  [antecedently],  or 
of  what  did  not  exist:4 


1 Vedanti  Mahadeva  ends  this  Aphorism  with  the  word  xf;  and 
so  does  Vijnana,  according  to  some  MSS.  Ed. 

3 fstfMu  ms: 
ii 
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^TS<^TT^T  ^T^TrT  ||  || 


What  lie ver  existed 
trill  never  exist. 


Aph.  114.  The  production  of  what  is 
no  entity,  as  a man’s  horn,  does  not 
take  place. 


a.  Of  that  which,  like  the  horn  of  a man,  is  not  an  en- 
tity, even  the  production  is  impossible : such  is  the  mean- 
ing. And  so  the  import  is,  that  that  effect  alone  which 
[antecedently]  exists  is  [at  any  time]  produced.1 

b.  He  states  an  argument  why  an  effect  must  be  some 
[previously  existent]  entity  :2 


11  ssm  ii 

Aph.  115.  Because  of  the  rule,  that 
of7iotliingUCt  cannoi  be  there  must  be  some  material  [of  which 
the  product  may  consist], 

a.  And  only  when  both  are  extant  is  there,  from  the 
presence  of  the  cause,  the  presence  of  the  effect.  Other- 
wise, everywhere  and  always,  every  [effect]  might  be 
produced  ; [the  presence  of  the  cause  being,  on  the  suppo- 
sition, superfluous].  This  he  insists  upon  [as  follows]:3 


1 ^TT^TSfa  ^ 
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n sslr  u 


Else,  anything  might 
occur  at  any  time,  any- 
where. 


Aph.  116.  Because  everything  is  not 
possible  everywhere  and  always,  [which 
might  be  the  case,  if  materials  could  be 
dispensed  with]. 


a.  That  is  to  say : because,  in  the  world,  we  see  that 
everything  is  not  possible,  i.  e.,  that  everything  is  not 
produced  ; ‘ everywhere/  i.  e.,  in  every  place  ; ‘ always/ 
i.  e.,  at  all  times.1 


b.  For  the  following  reason,  also,  he  declares,  there 
is  no  production  of  what  existed  not3  [antecedently]: 


n u 

Effects  preexist,  po-  Aph.  117.  Because  it  is  that  which  is 
tentxally,  m their  causes,  competent  [to  the  making  of  anything] 

that  makes  what  is  possible,  [as  a product  of  it]. 

a.  Because  the  being  the  material  [of  any  future  pro- 
duct] is  nothing  else  than  the  fact  of  [being  it,  potentially , 
i.  e.,  of]  having  the  competency  to  be  the  product ; and 
[this]  competency  is  nothing  else  than  the  product's 
condition  as  that  of  what  has  not  yet  come  to  pass  : there- 
fore, since  ‘ that  which  is  competent/  viz.,  the  cause, 
makes  the  product  which  is  ‘ possible 3 [to  be  made  out  of 
it],  it  is  not  of  any  nonentity  that  the  production  takes 


2 SStTf  II 
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place,  [but  of  an  entity,  whose  esse , antecedently,  was 
possibility ] : such  is  the  meaning.1 

b.  He  states  another  argument  :2 

u w u 

Aph.  118.  And  because  it  [the  pro- 
*•<>«  « [nothing  else  than]  the  eause, 
[in  the  shape  of  the  product] . 

a.  It  is  declared,  in  Scripture,  that,  previously  to  pro- 
duction, moreover,  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
cause  and  its  effect ; and,  since  it  is  thereby  settled  that  a 
product  is  an  entity,  production  is  not  of  what  [previously] 
existed  not:  such  is  the  meaning.3 

b.  He  ponders  a doubt  :4 

HT^T^cT  II  II 

N 

A doubt  whether  that  APk;  U9’  If  [[t  be  alleged  that] 

which  is  can  be  said  to  there  is  no  possibility  of  that's  becom- 
ing which  already  is,  [then  the  answer 
will  be  found  in  the  next  aphorism]. 

1 urfipg  ssi%- 

?irecT  II 

2 ii 
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a.  That  is  to  say : but  then,  if  it  be  thus  [that  every 
effect  exists  antecedently  to  its  production],  since  the 
effect  [ every  effect,]  must  be  eternal  [without  beginning], 
there  is  no  possibility  of  [or  room  for]  the  adjunction  of 
becoming,  the  adjunction  of  arising,  in  the  case  of  a product 
which  is  [already,  by  hypothesis,]  in  the  shape  of  an 
entity ; because  the  employment  of  [the  term]  1 arising  ’ 
[or  the  fact  of  being  produced]  has  reference  solely  to 
what  did  not  exist  [previously] ; if  this  be  urged  : such  is 
the  meaning.1 

b.  He  declares  the  doctrine  [in  regard  to  this  point]  :2 

II  S90  II 

Aph.  120.  No  ; [do  not  argue  that 

Production  is  only  what  is  cannot  become ; for]  the  em- 

manifestation ; and  so  of  J 

the  opposite . ployment  and  the  non-employment  [of 

the  term  ‘ production J]  are  occasioned 
by  the  manifestation  [and  the  non-manifestation  of  what 
is  spoken  of  as  produced,  or  not]. 

a.  ‘ No;1  the  view  stated  [in  § 119]  is  not  the  right  one : 
such  is  the  meaning.3 

b.  As  the  whiteness  of  white  cloth  [which  has  become] 
dirty  is  brought  manifestly  out  by  means  of  washing,  &c., 


1 surfer  ftrera  sfb  htsM 

2 ftHfPtlBTf  II 
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so,  by  the  operation  of  the  potter,  is  the  pot  brought  into 
manifestness  ; [whereas],  on  the  blow  of  a mallet,  it  becomes 
hidden,1  [and  no  longer  appears  as  a pot\. 

c.  And  manifestation  [is  no  fiction  of  ours ; for  it]  is 
seen ; for  example,  that  of  oil,  from  sesamum-seeds,  by 
pressure ; of  milk,  from  the  cow,  by  milking  ; of  the  statue, 
which  resided  in  the  midst  of  the  stone,  by  the  operation  of 
the  sculptor  ; of  husked  rice,  from  rice  in  the  husk,  by 
threshing ; &c.2 

d.  Therefore,  the  employment  and  the  non-employment 
of  the  [term]  ‘ the  production  of  an  effect  ’ are  dependent  on 
manifestation,  dependent  on  the  manifestation  of  the  effect: 
that  is  to  say,  the  employment  of  [the  term]  1 production  ’ 
is  in  consequence  of  the  manifestation  [of  what  is  spoken 
of  as  produced]  ; and  the  non-employment  of  [the  term] 
‘ production  ’ is  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  manifes- 
tation [of  that  which  is,  therefore,  not  spoken  of  as  pro- 
duced] ; but  [the  employment  of  the  term  ‘ production ’ is] 
not  in  consequence  of  that’s  becoming  an  entity  which  was 
not  an  entity.3 
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e.  But  if  [the  employment  of  the  term]  ' production  ’ is 
occasioned  by  [the  fact  of]  manifestation,  by  what  is  occa- 
sioned [the  employment  of  the  term]  destruction  f1  To  this 
he  replies  :2 

^t^t:  n w n 

Ajph.  121.  Destruction  [of  anything] 
What  is  meant  by  de-  is  the  resolution  [of  the  thine:  spoken 

siruction.  L#  or 

of  as  destroyed,]  into  the  cause  [from 
which  it  was  produced], 

a.  The  resolution,  by  the  blow  of  a mallet,  of  a jar  into 
its  cause  [i.e.,  into  the  particles  of  clay  which  constituted 
the  jar],  to  this  are  due  both  [the  employment  of]  the  term 
* destruction,’  and  the  kind  of  action  [or  behaviour]  be- 
longing  to  anything3  [which  is  termed  its  destruction].4 


1 £ If  production  is  occasioned  by  manifestation,  by  what  is  de- 
struction occasioned?’  Aniruddba,  here  quoted,  has,  in  my  MSS.  : 

. Ed. 

2 nsuafiraTcnf^ 

?ir5t  11 

4 ‘ From  the  blow  of  a mallet  [results]  the  resolution  of  a jar  into 
its  material  cause : by  this  th e destruction  [of  it]  is  occasioned.  Such  is  th e 
meaning  of  the  word  \_ndsa],  and  [such  is]  the  particular  action  [which] 
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b.  [But  some  one  may  say],  if  there  were  [only]  a reso- 
lution [of  a product  into  that  from  which  it  arose] , a re- 
surrection [or  iraXL’YyevfaLa]  of  it  might  be  seen  ; and  this 
is  not  seen  : well  [we  reply],  it  is  not  seen  by  blockheads ; 
but  it  is  seen  by  those  who  can  discriminate.  For  ex- 
ample, when  thread  is  destroyed,  it  is  changed  into  the 
shape  of  earth  [as  when  burned  to  ashes]  ; and  the  earth 
is  changed  into  the  shape  of  a cotton-tree ; and  this  [suc- 
cessively] changes  into  the  shape  of  flower,  fruit,  and  thread 
[spun  again  from  the  fruit  ol  the  cotton-plant].  So  is  it 
with  all  entities.1 

c.  Pray  [some  one  may  ask],  is  [this]  manifestation  [that 
you  speak  of  under  § 120]  something  real,  or  something 
not  real  ? If  it  be  something  real  [and  which,  therefore, 
never  anywhere  ceases  to  be],  then  [all]  effects  [during 
this  constant  manifestation]  ought  constantly  to  be  per- 
ceived; and,  if  it  be  not  real,  then  there  would  be  the 
absence  of  [all]  products,  [in  the  absence  of  all  manifes- 
tation. Manifestation,  therefore,  must  be  something  real ; 
and]  there  must  be  [in  order  to  give  rise  to  it,]  another 
manifestation  of  it,  and  of  this  another  ; [seeing  that  a mani- 
festation can  be  the  result  of  nothing  else  than  a manifes- 


it  expresses.’  This  is  from  Aniruddha,  who,  in  the  MSS.  to  which  I 
have  access,  has  no  before  Ed. 
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tation,  on  the  principle  that  an  effect  consists  of  neither 
more  nor  less  than  its  cause]  ; and  thus  we  have  a regressus 
in  infinitum.  To  this  he  replies 

How  manifestation  Aph.  122.  Because  they  seek  each 

may  occur  without  being  other  reciprocally,3  as  is  the  case  with 
an  entity.  , J 7 

seed  and  plant,  [manifestation  may 
generate  manifestation,  from  eternity  to  eternity]. 

a.  Be  it  so,  that  there  are  thousands  of  manifestations  ; 
still  there  is  no  fault ; for  there  is  no  starting-point ; as  is 
the  case  with  seed  and  plant,4  [which  people  may  suppose 
to  have  served,  from  eternity,  as  sources,  one  to  another, 
reciprocally]. 


1 i u?ft 

*3rr  ctwr 

n 

2 ^ 

?RTO(t  , the  reading  here  given,  is  that  of  Ani- 

x ^ __  •s 

ruddha  and  Vedanti  Mahadeva.  Vijnana  has  Ed. 

3 Translating  the  Sankhya  Aphorisms  in  the  Bibliotheca  Ittdica, 
Dr.  Ballantyne,  adopting  the  lection  anveshand,  inconsiderately  ren- 
dered : ‘You  are  to  understand,  that,  successively,’ instead  of  ‘ There 
is  a continual  following  of  one  after  the  other.’  Vijnana  explains 
anvesliana  by  anudhavana  ; and  Vedanti  Mahadeva  has,  in  defini- 
tion of  it,  the  synonymous  anusarana.  Ed. 
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b.  He  states  another  argument  d 

ii  3=3  ii 


The  objections  to  the  APL  123‘  0r-  [at  a11  events»  <™r 

theory  of  manifestation  theory  of  ‘manifestation’  is  as]  blame- 
less as  [your  theory  of]  ‘production.’ 
a.  Pray  [let  us  ask],  is  production  produced,  or  is  it  not  ? 
If  it  is  produced,  then  of  this  [production  of  production] 
there  must  be  production  ; so  that  there  is  a regressus  in 
infinitum,  [such  as  you  allege  against  our  theory,  under 
§ 121.  c.].  If  it  be  not  produced,  then,  pray,  is  this 
because  it  is  unreal,  or  because  it  is  eternal  ? If  because  it 
is  unreal,  then  production  never  is  at  all ; so  that  it  would 
never  be  perceived,  [as  you  allege  that  it  is].  Again,  if 
[production  is  not  something  produced,]  because  it  is  eternal , 
then  there  would  be  at,  all  times,  the  production  of  [all 
possible]  effects,  [which  you  will  scarcely  pretend  is  the 
case].  Again,  if  you  say,  since  ‘ production  ’ itself  consists 
of  production,  what  need  of  supposing  an  ulterior  produc- 
tion [of  production]  ? then,  in  like  manner,  [7  ask,]  since 
‘ manifestation  ’ itself  consists  of  manifestation,  what  need 
of  supposing  an  ulterior  manifestation  [of  manifestation]  ? 
The  view  which  you  hold  on  this  point  is  ours,  also  ;2  [and 
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thus  every  objection  stated  or  hinted  under  § 121.  c.,  is 
capable  of  being  retorted]. 

b.  He  [now]  states  the  community  of  properties  [that 
exists]  among  the  products  of  Nature,  mutually  t1 

II  II 

The  characters  com - Apli.  124.  [A  product  of  Nature  is] 

man  to  all  products.  caused,  uneternal,  not  all-pervading, 

mutable,  multitudinous,  dependent,  mergent. 

a.  ‘ Caused/  i.e.,  having  a cause.  ‘ IJneternal,’  i.e.,  de- 
structible. ‘Not  all-pervading,’  i.e.,  not  present  every- 
where. ‘Mutable/  i.e., distinguished  by  the  acts  of  leaving 
[one  form],  and  assuming  [another  form],  &c.  It  [the 
soul,]  leaves  the  body  it  has  assumed,  [and,  probably,  takes 
another]  ; and  bodies,  &c.,  move  [and  are  mutable,  as  is 
notorious].  ‘Multitudinous/  i.e.,  in  consequence  of  the 
distinction  of  souls ; [every  man,  e.g.,  having  a separate 
body].  ‘Dependent/  [i.e.,]  on  its  cause.  ‘Mergent/  that 
is  to  say,  it  [i.e.,  every  product,  in  due  time,]  is  resolved 
into  that  from  which  it  originated.3 


o 
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b.  [But,  some  one  may  say],  if  realities  be  the  twenty- 
five  [which  the  Sankhyas  enumerate  (see  § 61),  and  no 
more],  pray,  are  such  common  operations  as  knowing,  en- 
joying, &c.,  absolutely  nothing  ; you  accordingly  giving  up 
what  yon  see,  [in  order  to  save  an  hypothesis  with  which 
what  you  see  is  irreconcilable]  ? To  this  he  replies  d 

II  ‘RM  II 

Aph.  125.  There  is  the  establish- 
ing qualities  nf  the  ment  of  these  [twenty-four  ‘ Qualities’ 

Ny&ya  are  implied  in  i • i p lL 

the  term  Nature.  ot  the  JSyaya,  which  you  fancy  that  wTe 

do  not  recognize,  because  we  do  not 
explicitly  enumerate  them],  either  by  reason  that  these 
ordinary  qualities  [as  contradistinguished  from  the  three 
Qualities  of  the  Sankhya],  &c.,  are,  in  reality,  nothing 
different  ; or  [to  put  it  in  another  point  of  viewq]  because 
they  are  hinted  by  [the  term]  Nature,  [in  which,  like  our 
own  three  Qualities,  they  are  implied]. 
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a.  Either  from  their  being  nothing  different  from  the 
twenty-four  principles,  ‘ in  reality,’  truly,  quite  evidently, 
— since  the  character  of  these  [twenty-four]  fits  the  ordi- 
nary qualities,  &c.,  [which  you  fancy  are  neglected  in  our 
enumeration  of  things,] — ‘ there  is  the  establishment  of 
these,’  i.e.,  there  is  their  establishment  [as  realities,] 
through  their  being  implied  just  in  those  1 [twenty-four 
principles  which  are  explicitly  specified  in  the  Sankhya]. 

b.  The  word  ‘ or  ’ shows  that  there  is  another  alternative 
[reply,  in  the  aphorism,  to  the  objection  in  question].  ‘Or 
because  they  are  hinted  by  [the  term]  Nature;’  that  is  to 
say,  the  qualities,  &c.  [such  as  Knowledge],  are  established 
[as  realities],  just  because  they  are  hinted  by  [the  term] 
Nature,  by  reason  that  [these]  qualities  are,  mediately, 
products  of  Nature ; for  there  is  no  difference  between  pro- 
duct and  cause.  But  the  omission  to  mention  them  [ex- 
plicitly] is  not  by  reason  of  their  not  being  at  all.2 

c.  He  [next]  mentions  the  points  in  which  Nature  and 
[her]  products  agree  :s 
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f^TTUTT^^rf^  II  'Rtf  II 


The  characters  com- 
man  to  Nature  and  her 
products. 


Aph.  126.  Of  both  [Nature  and  her 
products]  the  fact  that  they  consist  of 
the  three  Qualities  [§  61.  «.],  and  that 
tliej"  are  irrational,  &c.,  [is  the  common  property]. 

a.  Consisting  of  the  three  qualities,  and  being  irrational, 

[such  in  the  meaning  of  the  compound  term  with  which 
the  aphorism  commences].  By  the  expression  ‘ &c.’  is 
meant  [their]  being  intended  for  another,  [see  § 66].  ‘ Of 

both/  i.e.,  of  the  cause  [viz.,  Nature],  and  of  the  effects 
[viz.,  all  natural  products].  Such  is  the  meaning.1 

b.  He  [next]  states  the  mutual  differences  of  character 
among  the  three  Qualities  which  [see  §61]  are  the  [consti- 
tuent] parts  of  Nature  r 

TJfa  II  W II 


In  what  the  three 
Qualities  differ. 


Aph.  127.  The  Qualities  [§  62]  differ 
in  character,  mutually,  by  pleasantness, 
unpleasantness,  lassitude,  &c.,  [in  which 
forms,  severally,  the  Qualities  present  themselves]. 

a.  ‘ Pleasantness,’  i.  e.,  Pleasure.  By  the  expression 
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‘ &c.’  ismeant  Goodness  (. sattwa ),  which  is  light  [i.  e.,  not 
heavy,]  and  illuminating.  ‘Unpleasantness/  i.  e.,  Pain. 
By  the  expression  ‘ &C.’  [in  reference  to  this/  is  meant 
Passion  (rajas),  which  is  urgent  and  restless.  ‘ Lassitude/ 
i.  e.,  stupefaction.  By  the  expression  ‘ &c/  is  meant 
Darkness  ( tamas ),  wdiich  is  heavy  and  enveloping.  It  is 
by  these  habits  that  the  Qualities,  viz.,  Goodness,  Passion, 
and  Darkness,  differ:  such  is  the  remainder,1  [required  to 
complete  the  aphorism]. 

b.  At  the  time  of  telling  their  differences,  he  tells  in 
what  respects  they  agree  :2 

*TW- 

^m3  II  cRt  II 

\ 

Aph.  128.  Through  Lightness  and 

In  ichat  respects  the  , . . ..  ,,  ..  . .. 

Qualities  agree,  as  well  other  habits  the  Qualities  mutually 

as  differ.  agree  and  differ. 

a.  The  meaning  is  as  follows : the  enunciation  [in  the 
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shape  of  the  term  laghu,  * light/  is  not  one  intended  to  call 
attention  to  the  concrete,  viz.,  what  things  are  light,  but] 
is  one  where  the  abstract  [the  nature  of  light  things,  viz., 
‘ lightness 3 ( laghutwa ;)]  is  the  prominent  thing.  ‘ Through 
Lightness  and  other  habits,’  i.  e.,  through  the  characters 
of  Lightness,  Restlessness,  and  Heaviness,  the  Qualities 
differ.  Their  agreement  is  through  what  is  hinted  by  the 
expression  ‘ and  other/  And  this  consists  in  their  mu- 
tually predominating  [one  over  another,  from  time  to 
time],  producing  one  another,  consorting  together,  and 
being  reciprocally  present,  [one  in  another],  for  the  sake 
of  Soul.1 

b.  By  [the  expressions,  in  § 124,]  e caused/  &c.,  it  is 
declared  that  the  * Great  one 3 [or  Mind],  &c.,  are  products. 
He  states  the  proof  of  this  : 2. 

II  =R<I  II 

Aph.  129.  Since  they  are  other  than 
products^1  md  [Soul  and  Nature,  the  only  two 

uncaused  entities],  Mind  and  the  rest 
are  products  ; as  is  the  case  with  a jar,  or  the  like. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : like  a jar,  or  the  like,  Mind  and  the 
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rest  are  products  ; because  they  are  something  other  than 
the  two  which  [alone]  are  eternal,  viz.,  Nature  and  Soul.1 

b.  He  states  another  reason  : 2 

nftHTOTH  II  || 

Aph.  1 30.  Because  of  [ their]  measure, 

A second  proof.  r , . , . , . . . , ^ J 

[which,  is  a hunted  onej. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : [Mind  and  the  rest  are  products];  be- 
cause they  are  limited  in  measure ; 3 [whereas  the  only  two 
that  are  uncaused,  viz.,  Nature  and  Soul,  are  unlimited].. 

b.  He  states  another  argument : 4 

STRRTcT  II  ^ II 

Aph.  131.  Because  they  conform  [to 
A Nature]. 

a.  [Mind  and  the  rest  are  products] ; because  they  well 
[follow  and]  correspond  with  Nature ; i.  e.,  because  the 
Qualities  of  Nature  [§  61]  are  seen  in  all  things  :5  [and  it 
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is  a maxim,  that  what  is  in  the  effect  was  derived  from 
the  cause  and  implies  the  cause. 

b.  He  states  the  same  thing,1  [in  the  next  aphorism]  : 

II  S??  II 


Aph.  132.  And,  finally,  because  it  is 
A fourth  proof  through  the  power  [of  the  cause  alone, 
that  the  product  can  do  aught]. 


ci.  It  is  by  the  power  of  its  cause,  that  a product  ener- 
gizes, [as  a chain  restrains  an  elephant,  only  by  the  force 
of  the  iron  which  it  is  made  of] ; so  that  Mind  and  the  rest, 
being  [except  through  the  strength  of  Nature,]  powerless, 
produce  their  products  in  subservience  to  Nature.  Other- 
wise, since  it  is  their  habit  to  energize,  they  would  at  all 
times  produce  their  products,2  [which  it  will  not  be  alleged 
that  they  do]. 

b.  And  the  word  iti,  in  this  place,  is  intended  to  notify 
the  completion  of  the  set  of  [positive]  reasons 3 [why  Mind 
and  the  others  should  be  regarded  as  products]. 


c.  He  [next]  states  [in  support  of  the  same  assertion,] 
the  argument  from  negatives,1  [i.e.,  the  argument  drawn 
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from  the  consideration  as  to  what  becomes  of  Mind  and 
the  others,  when  they  are  not  products]  : 

rPTW  TBfiffT:  =tT  II  S3?  II 

& 

Aph.  133.  On  the  quitting  thereof 
sJntTV(rSe  pr°°f  tlLS  [quitting  the  condition  of  product], 
there  is  Nature,  or  Soul,  [into  one  or 
other  of  which  the  product  must  needs  have  resolved 
itself]. 

a.  Product  and  non-product ; such  is  the  pair  of  alter- 
natives. ‘On  the  quitting  thereof;’  i.  e.,  when  Mind  and 
the  rest  quit  the  condition  of  product,  Mind  and  the  rest 
[of  necessity]  enter  into  Nature,  or  Soul ; 1 [these  two  alone 
being  non-products]. 

b.  [But  perhaps  some  one  may  say,  that]  Mind  and  the 
rest  may  exist  quite  independently  of  the  pair  of  alterna- 
tives [just  mentioned].  In  regard  to  this,  he  declares 
[as  follows]  :2 
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Mind  and  the  rat  Aph.  134.  If  they  were  other  than 

'neither 'product  nwnor£  tteSG  tW0>  theJ  WOuld  be  Void  5 [Seeing 
product.  that  there  is  nothing  self-existent, 

besides  Soul  and  Nature]. 

a.  If  Mind  and  the  rest  were  ‘other  than  these  two/ 
i.  e.,  than  product  or  non-product  [§  133],  they  would  be 
in  the  shape  of  what  is  ‘void/  i.  e.,  in  the  shape  of 
nonentity.1 

b.  Well  now,  [some  one  may  say,]  why  should  it  be 
under  the  character  of  a product , that  Mind  and  the  rest 
are  a sign  of  [there  being  such  a principle  as]  Nature  ? 
They  may  be  [more  properly  said  to  be]  a sign,  merely  in 
virtue  of  their  not  occurring  apart  from  it.  To  this  he 
replies : 2 


cTruifiRrrrr  11  u 

Aph.  135.  The  cause  is  inferred  from 

caTle  i!pi,fdC/rom  the  effect>  [in  tbe  case  Nature  and 
their  effects.  her  products] ; because  it  accompa- 

nies it. 

a.  That  [other  relation,  other  than  that  of  material  and 
product,  which  you  would  make  out  to  exist  between 
Nature  and  Mind,]  exists,  indeed,  where  the  nature  [or 
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essence]  of  the  cause  is  not  seen  in  the  effect ; as  [is  the 
case  with]  the  inference,  from  the  rising  of  the  moon,  that 
the  sea  is  swollen  [into  full  tide  ; rising,  with  maternal 
affection,  towards  her  son  who  was  produced  from  her 
bosom  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebrated  Churning  of  the 
Ocean.  Though  the  swelling  of  the  tide  does  not  occur 
apart  from  the  rising  of  the  moon,  yet  here  the  cause, 
moon-rise,  is  not  seen  in  the  effect,  tide  ; and,  consequently, 
though  we  infer  the  effect  from  the  cause,  the  cause  could 
not  have  been  inferred  from  the  effect].  But,  in  the 
present  case,  since  we  see,  in  Mind  and  the  rest,  the  cha- 
racters of  Nature,  the  cause  is  inferred  from  the  effect. 
‘ Because  it  accompanies  it/  i.  e.,  because,  in  Mind  and 
the  rest,  we  see  the  properties  of  Nature,1  [i.  e.,  Nature 
herself  actually  present ; as  we  see  the  clay  which  is  the 
cause  of  a jar,  actually  present  in  the  jar]. 

b.  [But  it  may  still  be  objected,]  if  it  be  thus,  then  let 
that  principle  itself,  the  ‘ Great  one  ’ [or  Mind],  be  the 
cause  of  the  world : what  need  of  Nature  .?  To  this  he 
replies  : 2 
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Aph.  136.  The  indiscrete,  [Nature, 
anHaZlc^dalmUSthaVe  must  be  inferred]  from  its  [discrete  and 
resolvable]  effect,  [Mind],  in  which  are 
the  three  Qualities,  [which  constitute  Nature]. 

a.  ‘ It  is  resolved  such  is  the  import  of  [the  term] 
linga,  [here  rendered]  ‘ effect/  From  that  [resolvable 
effect],  viz.,  the  ‘ Great  principle  3 [or  Mind],  in  which  are 
the  three  Qualities,  Nature  must  be  inferred.  And  that 
the  ‘ Great  principle/  in  the  shape  of  ascertainment  [or 
distinct  intellection],  is  discrete  [or  limited]  and  perish- 
able, is  established  by  direct  observation.  Therefore  [i.  e., 
since  Mind,  being  perishable,  must  be  resolvable  into 
something  else,]  W'e  infer  that  into  which  it  is  resolvable/ 
[in  other  words,  its  ‘ cause,’  here  analogously  termed  lin- 
gin,  since  ‘ effect  3 has  been  termed  lingo]. 

b.  But  then,  [some  one  may  say],  still  something  quite 
different  may  be  the  cause  [of  all  things]  : what  need  of 
[this]  Nature  [of  yours]?  In  regard  to  this,  he  remarks  [as 
follows]  : 2 
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Why  Nature , and  no- 
thing else,  must  be  the 
root  of  all. 


Apli.  137.  There  is  no  denying 
that  it  [Nature,]  is;  because  of  its 
effects,  [which  will  be  in  vain  attri- 
buted to  any  other  source]. 

a.  Is  the  cause  of  this  [world]  a product,  or  not  a pro- 
duct ? If  it  were  a product,  then,  the  same  being  [with 
equal  propriety  to  be  assumed  to  be]  the  case  with  its 
cause,  there  would  be  a regressus  in  infinitum.  If  effects  be 
from  any  root  [to  which  there  is  nothing  antecedent], 
then  this  is  that  [to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Nature]. 
‘ Because  of  its  effects/  that  is  to  say,  because  of  the  effects 
of'  Nature.  There  is  no  denying  ‘ that  it  is,’  i.  e.,  that 
Nature  is.1 


b.  Be  it  so,  [let  us  grant,]  that  Nature  is;  yet  [the  oppo- 
nent may  contend,]  Soul  positively  cannot  be ; for  [if  the 
existence  of  causes  is  to  be  inferred  from  their  products, 
Soul  cannot  be  thus  demonstrated  to  exist,  seeing  that] 
it  has  no  products.  In  regard  to  this,  he  remarks  [as 
follows]  : 2 
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, . • Anh.  138.  [The  relation  of  cause 

It  ts  not  from  any  _ L 

fffect  that  Soul  is  in - and  effect  is]  not  [alleged  as]  the  means 
of  establishing  [the  existence  of  Soul]  ; 
because,  as  is  the  case  with  [the  disputed  terra]  ‘ merit/ 
there  is  no  dispute  about  there  being  such  a kind  of 
thing  ; [though  what  kind  of  thing  is  matter  of  dispute]. 

a.  There  is  no  dispute  about  ‘there  being  such  a kind  of 
thing/  i.e.,  as  to  there  being  Soul,  simply  ; [since  every- 
body who  does  not  talk  stark  nonsense  must  admit  a Soul, 
or  self,  of  some  kind] ; for  the  dispute  is  [not  as  to  its 
being,  but]  as  to  its  peculiarity  [of  being],  as  [whether  it 
be]  multitudinous,  or  sole,  all-pervading,  or  not  all-per- 
vading, and  so  forth  ; just  as,  in  every  [philosophical 
system,  or]  theory,  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  [there  being 
something  to  which  may  be  applied  the  term]  ‘ merit  ’ 
( dharma ) ; for  the  difference  of  opinion  has  regard  to  the 
particular  kind  of  [thing, — such  as  sacrifices,  according 
to  the  Mimaiisa  creed,  or  good  works,  according  to  the 
Nyaya, — which  shall  be  held  to  involve]  ‘merit/1 

b.  ‘ Not  the  means  of  establishing’  that  [viz.,  the  exis- 
tence of  soul]  ; i.  e.,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is 
not  the  means  of  establishing  it.  This  intends,  ‘ I will 
mention  another  means  of  establishing  it.’2 
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b.  [But  some  one  may  say,]  Souls  are  nothing  else  than 
the  body,  and  its  organs,  &c. : what  need  of  imagining 
anything  else  ? To  this  he  replies 


trb*  ii  ssd  11 

\ 


Aph.  139.  Soul  is  something  else 

Materialism  scouted.  . , , , , , n 

than  the  body,  &c. 

a.  [The  meaning  of  the  aphorism  is]  plain.2 

b.  He  propounds  an  argument  in  support  of  this  : s 


n? rnrmfaurr  ii  stfo  u 

Aph.  140.  Because  that  which  is 
The  diecerptibu  is  combined  [and  is,  therefore,  discerp- 

subservient  to  the  indis-  4 ,,  . r , , 

cerptibie.  tible,]  is  tor  the  sake  oi  some  other, 

[i not  discerptible]. 

a.  That  which  is  discerptible  is  intended  for  something 
else  that  is  indiscerptible.  If  it  were  intended  for  some- 
thing else  that  is  discerptible,  there  would  be  a regressus 
in  infinitum.11 

b.  And  combinedness  [involving  (see  ^67)  discerptible- 
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ness,]  consists  in  the  Qualities’  making  some  product  by 
their  state  of  mutual  commixture  ; or  [to  express  it  other- 
wise,] combinedness  is  the  state  of  the  soft  and  the  hard, 
[which  distinguishes  matter  from  spirit].  And  this  exists 
occultly  in  Nature,  as  well  as  the  rest ; because,  other- 
wise, discerptibleness  would  not  prove  discoverable  in  the 
products  thereof,  viz.,  the  ‘Great  one/  &C.1 

c.  lie  elucidates  this  same  point  :2 

, II  ^ II 

Aph.  141.  [And  Soul  is  something 

Soul  presents  no  else  than  the  body,  &c.]  ; because  there 
'uria*1011  is  [in  Soul,]  the  reverse  of  the  three 

Qualities,  &c. 

a.  Because  there  is,  in  Soul,  ‘ the  reverse  of  the  three 
Qualities,’  &c.,  i.  e.,  because  they  are  not  seen  [in  it].  By 
the  expression  ‘ &c.’  is  meant,  because  the  other  characters 
of  Nature,  also,  are  not  seen3  [in  Soul]. 

h.  He  states  another  argument  :4 
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n ^ 11 

Aph.  142.  And  [Soul  is  not  ma- 

Another  proof  that  , • i i i n r*x  i • x 

Soul  is  not  material . toricil  DGCciUSG  01  |_ltsj  SUpGriHiGll- 

dence  [over  Nature], 

a.  For  a superintendent  is  an  intelligent  being ; and 
Nature  is  unintelligent : such  is  the  meaning.1 

b.  He  states  another  argument : 2 

II  Sd?  II 

V \ 

Aph.  143.  [And  Soul  is  not  ma- 
Anuther  proof.  terial ;]  because  of  [its]  being  the  ex- 
periences 

a.  It  is  Nature  that  is  experienced ; the  experiencer  is 
Soul.  Although  Soul,  from  its  being  unchangeably  the 
same,  is  not  [really]  an  experiencer,  still  the  assertion 
[in  the  aphorism,]  is  made,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
reflexion  of  the  Intellect  befalls  it,3  [and  thus  makes  it 
seem  as  if  it  experienced  (see  § 58.  a.)]. 

b.  Efforts  are  engaged  in  for  the  sake  of  Liberation. 
Pray,  is  this  [for  the  benefit]  of  the  Soul,  or  of  Nature ; 
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[since  Nature,  in  the  shape  of  Mind,  is,  it  seems,  the  ex- 
periencer]  ? To  this  he  replies  : 1 


irei:2  n ^ n 
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For  Soul , not  Nature, 
is  Ldteration  wanted. 


Apk.  144.  [It  is  for  Soul,  and  not 
for  Nature;]  because  the  exertions  are 
with  a view  to  isolation  [from  all 
qualities  ; a condition  to  which  Soul  is  competent,  but 
Nature  is  not]. 


a.  The  very  essence  of  Nature  cannot  depart  from  it 
[so  as  to  leave  it  in  the  state  of  absolute,  solitary  isolation 
contemplated]  ; because  the  three  Qualities  are  its  very 
essence,  [the  departure  of  which  from  it  would  leave  no- 
thing behind],  and  because  it  would  thus  prove  to  be  not 
eternal,  [whereas,  in  reality,  it  is  eternal].  The  isolation 
( lcaivalya ) of  that  alone  is  possible  of  which  the  qualities 
are  reflexional,  [and  not  constitutive  (see  § 58.  a.)] ; and 
that  is  Soul.8 


b.  Of  what  nature  is  this  [Soul]  ? To  this  he  replies  :4 


' RTWra  VVfw:  I WT 

srtf  II 


2 This  lection  is  that  of  Aniruddha  alone.  Vijnana,  Nagesa,  and 
Vedanti  Mahadeva  end  the  Aphorism  with  ^ , necessitating  4 and 
because,’  &c.  Ed. 


3 {%J|l!l^r^r<|rH4d^ 
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■5RH^r3TT^TBlrH^rn:  II  =(5Jm  II 


The  nature  of  the  Soul. 


Aph.  145.  Since  light  does  not  per- 
tain to  the  unintelligent,  light,  [which 
must  pertain  to  something  or  other,  is  the  essence  of  the 
Soul,  which,  self-manifesting,  manifests  whatever  else  is 
manifest]. 

a.  It  is  a settled  point,  that  the  unintelligent  is  not 
light ; [it  is  not  self-manifesting].  If  Soul,  also,  were 
unintelligent  [as  the  Naiyayikas  hold  it  to  be,  in  sal- 
stance  ; knowledge  being,  by  them,  regarded  not  as  its 
essence  or  substratum,  but  as  one  of  its  qualities ],  then 
there  would  need  to  be  another  light  for  it;  and,  as 
the  simple  theory,  let  Soul  itself  consist,  essentially,  of 
light.1 


b.  And  there  is  Scripture  [in  support  of  this  view  ; for 
example,  the  two  following  texts  from  the  Brihaddrani/aka 
Upanishad 2] : ‘Wherewith  shall  one  distinguish  that 
wherewith  one  distinguishes  all  this  [world]  p 5 ‘ Where- 
with shall  one  take  cognizance  of  the  cognizer  ? ’ 3 


c.  [But  the  Naiyayika  may  urge,]  let  Soul  be  unintelli- 
gent [in  its  substance],  but  have  Intelligence  as  its 


1 utT  ^ U3TOrT  TT7T  I 

ire:  ^nw- 

ii 

2 II.,  4,  14;  or  Satapatka-brdkmana,  xiv\,  5,  4,  16.  The  two 
sentences  quoted  are  continuous.  Ed. 

3 vrr  uh  f^puRnb  cf  rr  fw- 

Rhuu  i f^rRbrrf^fb  ii 
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attribute.  Thereby  it  manifests  all  things  ; but  it  is  not, 
essentially,  Intelligence.  To  this  he  replies:1 

II  II 

Aph.  146.  It  [Soul,]  has  not  Intel- 

S')u/  has  no  quality.  ligence  as  its  attribute  ; because  it  is 
without  quality. 

a.  If  soul  were  associated  with  attributes,  it  would  be 
[as  we  hold  everything  to  be,  that  is  associated  with 
attributes,] liable  to  alteration;  and,  therefore,  there  would 
be  no  Liberation ; 2 [its  attributes,  or  susceptibilities, 
always  keeping  it  liable  to  be  affected  by  something  or 
other ; or,  the  absolutely  simple  being  the  only  un- 
alterable], 

b.  lie  declares  that  there  is  a contradiction  to  Scripture 
in  this,3  [i.  e.,  in  the  view  w'hich  he  is  contending  against]: 

n sgs  ii 

„ . . , Aph.  147.  There  is  no  denial  [to  be 

Scripture  is  hir/her  . L 

evidence  than  supposed  allowed]  of  what  is  established  by 
Scripture  ; because  the  [supposed] 
evidence  of  intuition  for  this  [i.  e.,  for  the  existence  of 
qualities  in  the  Soul,]  is  confuted  [by  the  Scriptural  de- 
claration  of  the  contrary]. 


HrT  f^T  ^TrT  II 

vi>  C\ 

^TrT^Tf^mT^  lf?T  II 
3 ^ II 
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a.  The  text,  ‘For  this  Soul  is  uncompanioned/1  &u., 
would  be  confuted,  if  there  were  any  annexation  of 
qualities2  [to  Soul : and  the  notion  of  confuting  Scripture 
is  not  to  be  entertained  for  a moment]. 

b.  But  the  literal  meaning  [of  the  aphorism]  is  this, 
that  the  fact,  established  by  Scripture,  of  its  [i.  e.,  soul’s,] 
being  devoid  of  qualities,  &c.,  cannot  be  denied  ; because 
the  Scripture  itself  confutes  the  [supposed]  intuitive 
perception  thereof,  i.  e.,  the  [supposed]  intuitive  perception 
of  qualities,  &c.,3  [in  the  soul]. 

n stJt  11 

Aph.  148.  [If  soul  were  unintelli- 

JlTZtgaZZ\em-  gent>]  would  nofc  be  witness  [of  its 
9ent-  own  comfort,]  in  profound  [and  dream- 

less] sleep,  &c. 

a.  If  soul  were  unintelligent,  then,  in  deep  sleep,  &c., 
it  would  not  be  a witness,  a knower.  But  that  this  is  not 


1 Brihad&ranyaka  Upanishad,  iv.,  3,  16  ; or  Satapatha-brah- 
mana,  xiv.,  7,  1,  17.  Ed. 

WTfartT  WTcT  II 

5 ,SHTT  funVTFtT^TV- 

5nw  ctfirsiw  w- 

^nnu  ii 

Nagesa.  qTjwm- 
Vedanti  Mahadeva.  Ed. 
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the  case  [may  be  inferred]  from  the  phenomenon,  that  ‘ I 
slept  pleasantly.’'  By  the  expression  1 &c.’  [in  the  aphorism,] 
dreaming  is  included.1 

b.  The  Yedantis  say  that  ‘soul  is  one  only';  and  so, 
again,  ‘For  Soul  is  eternal,  omnipresent,  changeless,  void 
of  blemish:’  ‘Being  one  [only],  it  is  divided  [into  a 
seeming  multitude]  by  Nature  (salrfi),  i.e.,  Illusion  ( maya ), 
but  not  through  its  own  essence,  [to  which  there  does  not 
belong  multiplicity].’  In  regard  to  this,  he  says  [as 
follows]  :2 

■5Purfir3RwrT?r:  ii  site  11 

Aph.  149.  From  the  several  allot- 

There  is  a multiplicity  , P p , , . , . . , „ 

o/ souls.  ment  ot  birth,  &c.,  a multiplicity  oi 

souls  [is  to  be  inferred]. 

a.  ‘ Birth,  &c.’  By  the  ‘ &c.,’  growth,  death,  &c.,  are 
included.  ‘From  the  several  allotment  ’ of  these,  i.e., 
from  their  being  appointed;  [birth  to  one,  death  to  another, 
and  so  on].  ‘A  multiplicity  of  souls  ;’  that  is  to  say,  souls 


1 U3JT3IT  WlHWfil  I'fil 

wth  i nfh- 

HHMTH  I II 

2 EWlfh  I (TOT  ^ I fan?: 

i u 

SRHT  H'R'ln  H I II 

3 Vedanti  Mahadeva  has,  agreeably  to  some  copies  of  his  work, 

. Ed. 
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are  many.  If  soul  were  one  only,  then,  when  one  is  born, 
all  must  be  born,  &C.1 

b.  He  ponders,  as  a doubt,  the  opinion  of  the  others,'* 
[viz.,  of  the  Yedantis]  : 

mmhiu  totto  y?r- 

ii  w ii 

Aph.  150.  [The  Yedantis  say,  that,] 

The  view  of  the  Ve-  there  being:  a difference  in  its  invest- 

danta  on  this  point.  c 

ments,  moreover,  multiplicity  attaches 
[seemingly,]  to  the  one  [Soul]  ; as  is  the  case  with  Space, 
by  reason  of  jars,  &c.,  [which  mark  out  the  spaces  that  they 
occupy]. 

a.  As  Space  is  one, — [and  yet],  in  consequence  of  the 
difference  of  adjuncts,  [as]  jars,  &c.,  when  a jar  is  destroyed, 
it  is  [familiarly]  said,  cthe  jar’s  space  is  destroyed  ’ [for 
then  there  no  longer  exists  a space  marked  out  by  the  jar\  ;s 
— so,  also,  on  the  hypothesis  of  there  being  but  one  Soul, 
since  there  is  a difference  of  corporeal  limitation,  on  the 
destruction  thereof,  [i.  e.,  of  the  limitation  occasioned  by 
any  particular  human  body],  it  is  merely  a way  of  talking 
[to  say],  ‘ The  soul  has  perished.’  [This,  indeed,  is  so 
far  true,  that  there  is  really  no  perishing  of  Soul ; but 


1 i ukr  i 

i wt- 

bM  ii 

2 TnRTOTSJf  S II 

3 Vide  supra,  p.  53,  Aph.  51,  &c.  Ed. 
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then  it  is  true,]  also  on  the  hypothesis  that  there  are  many 
souls.  [And  it  must  be  true  :]  otherwise,  since  Soul  is 
eternal,  [without  beginning  or  end,  as  both  parties  agree], 
how  could  there  be  the  appointment  of  birth  and  death  ? 1 

b.  He  states  [what  may  serve  for]  the  removal  of  doubt2 
[as  to  the  point  in  question] : 

^Trf  II  W II 

vD  \ 

Aph.  151.  The  investment  is  differ- 
ddrttonMs point. ’.le'  ent>  [according  to  the  Vedantis],  but 
not  that  to  which  this  belongs ; [and 
the  absurd  consequences  of  such  an  opinion  will  be  seen]. 

a.  ‘ The  investment  is  different/  [there  are  diverse  bodies 
of  John,  Thomas,  &c.]  ; ‘ that  to  which  this  belongs/  i.  e. 
that  [Soul]  to  which  this  investment  [of  body,  in  all  its 
multiplicity,]  belongs,  is  not  different,  [but  is  one  only]  : 
such  is  the  meaning.  And,  [now  consider],  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  one  thing,  we  are  not  to  speak  as  if 
there  were  the  destruction  of  something  else  ; because  this 
[if  it  were  evidence  of  a thing’s  being  destroyed,]  would 
present  itself  where  it  ought  not ; 3 [the  destruction  of  De- 

to 

rtfrfri  II 

2 II 

3 Vide  supra,  p.  16,  note  3.  Ed. 
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vadatta,  e.  g.,  presenting  itself,  as  a fact,  when  we  are  con- 
sidering the  case  of  Yajnadatta,  who  is  not,  for  that  rea- 
son, to  be  assumed  to  be  dead] : and,  on  the  hypothesis 
that  Soul  is  one,  the  [fact  that  the  Vedanta  makes  an]  im- 
putation of  inconsistent  conditions  is  quite  evident ; since 
Bondage  and  Liberation  do  not  [and  cannot,]  belong 
[simultaneously]  to  one.  But  the  conjunction  and  [simul- 
taneous] non-conjunction  of  the  sky  [or  space]  with  smoke, 
&c.,  [of  which  the  Vedanti  may  seek  to  avail  himself,  as  an 
illustration,]  are  not  contradictory ; for  Conjunction  is  not 
pervasion  [whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  non- 
sense to  speak  of  Bondage  as  affecting  one  portion  of  a 
monad,  and  Liberation  as  affecting  another  portion ; as  a 
monkey  may  be  in  conjunction  with  a branch  of  a tree, 
without  being  in  conjunction  with  the  stem]. 

b.  What  may  be  [proved]  by  this  ? To  this  he 
replies  :2 

sro:  il  SM?  II 

The  Sdnkhya  is  free  APh-  152-  ThuSb  [Le.,  by  taking  the 
from  the  charge  of  a/>-  Sankhya  view,]  there  is  no  imputation 

surdity  to  tv  hick  the  Ve-  J J ...  rcii 

ddnta  is  open.  of  contradictory  conditions  to  [a  boui 


1 rrswunftrara  fouri 

I <T  ’gmf^TUT- 
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supposed  to  be]  everywhere  present  as  one  [infinitely 
extended  monad]. 

a.  fThus,’  i.  e.,  [if  you  regard  the  matter  rightly,]  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  here  set  forth,  there  is  no  ‘ imputa- 
tion/ or  attribution,  ‘ of  incompatible  conditions/  Bondage, 
Liberation,  &c.,  to  a soul  ‘ existing  everywhere/  through- 
out all,  as  one,1  [i.  e.,  as  a monad]. 

b.  [But,  the  Yedanti  may  contend,]  we  see  the  condition 
of  another  attributed  even  to  one  quite  different ; as,  e.g.. 
Nature’s  character  as  an  agent  [is  attributed]  to  Soul, 
which  is  another  [than  Nature].  To  this  he  replies  : s 

II  II 

Aph.  153.  Even  though  there  be 
proof.  [imputed  to  ooulj  the  possession  of  the 

condition  of  another,  this  [i.e.,  that  it 
really  possesses  such,]  is  not  established  by  the  imputa- 
tion ; because  it  [Soul,]  is  one  [absolutely  simple,  unquali- 
fied entity], 

a.  [The  notion]  that  Soul  is  an  agent  is  a mistake  ; be- 
cause, that  Soul  is  not  an  agent  is  true,  and  the  imputa- 
tion [of  agency  to  Soul]  is  not  true,  and  the  combination  of 
the  true  and  the  untrue  is  not  real.  Neither  birth  nor 


1 vftrf:  RW  #1R- 

im  r ii 
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death  or  the  like  is  compatible  with  Soul ; because  it  is 
uncompanioned,1  [i.  e.,  unattended  either  by  qualities  or  by 
actions]. 

b.  [But  the  Yedanti  may  say:]  and  thus  there  will  be 
an  opposition  to  the  Scripture.  For,  according  to  that, 
* Brahma  is  one  without  a second  :’2  ‘ There  is  nothing  here 
diverse  ; death  after  death  does  he  [deluded  man,]  obtain, 
who  here  sees,  as  it  were,  a multiplicity.’ 3 To  this  he 
replies  : 4 


snfb’TtnTTcT  II  II 

'i  \ 


Aph.  154.  There  is  no  opposition  to 
the  Scriptures  [declaratory]  of  the 
non-duality  [of  Soul] ; because  the 
reference  [in  such  texts,]  is  to  the 
genus,  [or  to  Soul  in  general]. 


Scripture , speaking  of 
Soul  as  one,  is  speaking 
of  it  generically. 


a.  But  there  is  no  opposition  [in  our  Sankhya  view  of 
the  matter,]  to  the  Scriptures  [which  speak]  of  the  oneness 
of  Soul ; because  those  [Scriptural  texts]  refer  to  the  genus. 


1 

TjwraRjrtpa  ^ ^hwrerrfeRiT 

II 


2 Chhandogya  TJpanishad,  vi.,  1.  But  the  word  does  not 

occur  there.  JEd. 

3 Katha  Upanishad,  iv.,  1 1.  Instead  of  , however, 

the  correct  reading  is  * | • Aid. 

4 ^ ’srfbfaftw  FfTcT  I cTm 
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By  genus  we  mean  sameness,  the  fact  of  being  of  the  same 
nature  : and  it  is  to  this  alone  that  the  texts  about  the 
non-duality  [of  Soul]  have  reference.  It  is  not  the  indi- 
visibleness [of  Soul, — meaning,  by  its  indivisibleness,  the 
impossibility  that  there  should  be  more  souls  than  one, — 
that  is  meant  in  such  texts] ; because  there  is  no  motive 
[for  viewing  Soul  as  thus  indivisible]  : such  is  the  mean- 
ing.1 

b.  But  then,  [the  Yedanti  may  rejoin,]  Bondage  and 
Liberation  are  just  as  incompatible  in  any  single  soul,  on 
the  theory  of  him  who  asserts  that  souls  are  many,  [and 
that  each  is  at  once  bound  and  free].  To  this  he  replies 

^55TT  II  SMM  II 


fs dhi  'TT-ufe  fa  rrt:  r wq- 

t C •) 

nmfd  n 35  wfr  wiurfb  1 11 

1 ftrnret  *1%  ami 

'y  9 

WlffTVCTTrT  I ^nfcT-  7R- 

FfTr'RTrr  I HUsTOSni  IRT5HI- 

*>  \ 

11 

2 T^IRT- 

% I II 


3 All  the  commentators  but  Aniruddha  read  5W!7i$n*; 
and  they  differ  widely  from  him,  as  they  often  do,  in  their  elucidations 
of  the  Aphorism.  Nagesa’s  explanation  of  it  is  as  follows  : t¥?<t 
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Apli.  155.  Of  him  [i.  e.,of  that  soul,] 
The  compatibility  of  py  whom  the  cause  of  Bondage  is 

Bondage  and  freedom.  J m ° 

known,  there  is  that  condition  [of  iso- 
lation, or  entire  liberation],  by  the  perception  [of  the  fact, 
that  Nature  and  soul  are  distinct,  and  that  he,  really,  was 
not  bound,  even  when  he  seemed  to  be  so]. 

a.  By  whom  is  known  ‘ the  cause  of  bondage,’  viz.,  the 
non-perception  that  Nature  and  soul  are  distinct,  of  him, 
‘ by  the  perception  ’ [of  it],  i.  e.,  by  cognizing  the  distinc- 
tion, there  is  ‘ that  condition/  viz.,  the  condition  of  isola- 
tion, [the  condition  (see  § 144)  after  which  the  soul  aspires. 
The  soul  in  Bondage  which  is  no  real  bondage  may  be 
typified  by  Don  Quixote,  hanging,  in  the  dark,  from  the 
ledge  of  a supposed  enormous  precipice,  and  holding  on 
for  life,  as  he  thought,  from  not  knowing  that  his  toes 
were  within  six  inches  of  the  ground].1 


The  substance  of  this  is,  that,  only  in  the  eyes 


of  the  mistaken  man  who  is  influenced  by  the  notorious  cause  of 
bondage,  or  in  other  words,  who  is  unable  to  discriminate,  is  the 
essential  condition  of  souls  multeity,  a condition  the  reverse  of  the 
one  before  referred  to,  unity ; and  that  is  inconclusive.  The  Aphorism, 
thus  understood,  must  be  assumed  to  proceed  from  a Vedantic  disputant 
against  the  Sankhya.  Whether  as  read  by  Aniruddha,  or  as  read  by 
others,  it  is  susceptible,  with  reference  to  the  previous  context,  of  a 
variety  of  renderings.  Ed. 

TOT  TOT  p5TT  cT|*T 
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b.  [Well,  rejoins  the  Vedanti,]  Bondage  [as  you  justly 
observe,]  is  dependent  on  non -perception  [of  the  truth], 
and  is  not  real.  It  is  a maxim,  that  non-perception  is 
removed  by  perception  ; and,  on  this  showing,  we  recog- 
nize as  correct  the  theory  that  Soul  is  one,  but  not  that 
of  SouPs  being  multitudinous.  To  this  he  replies  : 1 

^TT^T^TT  II  II 

Aph.  156.  No:  because  the  blind  do 
lit  jecrt  the  Veddnti.  not  see,  can  those  who  have  their  eye- 
sight not  perceive  ? 

a.  What ! because  a blind  man  does  not  see,  does  also 
one  who  has  his  eyesight  not  perceive  ? There  are  many 
arguments  [in  support  of  the  view]  of  those  who  assert 
that  souls  are  many,  [though  you  do  not  see  them] : such 
is  the  meaning.2 

b.  He  declares,  for  the  following  reason,  also,  that  Souls 
are  many  :3 


1 rTT%3fi:  I 
sfcT  I W- 

^ inrcTHT  ^ ^TRT^  5%  I 
II 

2 H R-RcH- 

^TUT:  TRhm:  II 
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^rra^rrf^ipiT  ^ttb1  ii  sms  ii 

Aph.  157.  Yamadeva,  as  well  as 
SoxdtareZany0^  others,  has  been  liberated,  [if  we  are 
to  believe  the  Scriptures ; therefore] 
non-duality  is  not  [asserted,  in  the  same  Scriptures,  in  the 
Yed antic  sense]. 

a.  In  the  Puranas,  &c.,  we  bear,  ‘ Yamadeva  has  been 
liberated,’  ‘ Suka  has  been  liberated,’  and  so  on.  If  Soul 
were  one,  since  the  liberation  of  all  would  take  place,  on 
the  liberation  of  one,  the  Scriptural  mention  of  a diversity 
[of  separate  and  successive  liberations]  would  be  self- 
contradictory.2 

b.  [But  the  Yedanti  may  rejoin  :]  on  the  theory  that 
Souls  are  many,  since  the  world  has  been  from  eternity, 
and  from  time  to  time  some  one  or  other  is  liberated,  so, 
by  degrees,  all  having  been  liberated,  there  would  be  a 
universal  void.  But,  on  the  theory  that  Soul  is  07ie, 
Liberation  is  merely  the  departure  of  an  adjunct,  [which, 
the  Yedanti  flatters  himself,  does  not  involve  the  incon- 
sistency which  he  objects  to  the  Sankhya].  To  this  he 
replies : 3 


1 Aniruddha  perhaps  has 

Ed.  ^ X 

2 shr:  w 

BTB:  WTU  II 
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^rr^i-sra  II  SMb  II 

Aph.  158.  Though  it  [the  world,] 
itle  has  been  xrom  eternity,  since,  up  to 

this  day,  there  has  not  been  [an  entire 
emptying  of  the  world] , the  future,  also,  [may  be  infe- 
rentially  expected  to  be]  thus  [as  it  has  been  heretofore] . 

a.  Though  the  world  has  been  from  eternity,  since,  up 
to  this  day,  we  have  not  seen  it  become  a void,  there  is  no 
proof  [in  support]  of  the  view  that  there  will  be  Libera- 
tion 1 [of  all  Souls,  so  as  to  leave  a void]. 

b.  He  states  another  solution  [of  the  difficult}']  : 2 


II  II 


Aph.  159.  As  now  [things  are,  so], 
everywhere  [will  they  continue  to  go 
on : hence  there  will  be]  no  absolute 
cutting  short  [of  the  course  of  mundane  things]. 


The  stream  of  mun- 
dane things  will  flow  on 
for  ever. 


a.  Since  souls  are  [in  number,]  without  end,  though 
Liberation  successively  take  place,  there  will  not  be  [as  a 
necessary  consequence.]  a cutting  short  of  the  world.  As 
now,  so  everywhere, — i.e.,  in  time  to  come,  also, — there 


ii 

pfutfffb  '<rej  mtp  ii 

^ \ 

2 HTmrREtTTWf  II 
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will  be  Liberation,  but  not,  therefore,  an  absolute  cutting 
short  [of  the  world];  since  of  this  the  on-flowing  is 
eternal. 1 

b.  On  the  theory,  also,  that  Liberation  is  the  departure 
of  an  adjunct  [§  157.  <L],  we  should  find  a universal  void; 
so  that  the  doubt3  is  alike,  [in  its  application  to  either 
view].  Just  as  there  might  be  an  end  of  all  things,  on 
the  successive  liberation  of  many  souls,  so,  since  all  ad- 
juncts would  cease,  when  [the  fruit  of]  wmrks  [this  fruit 
being  in  the  shape  of  Soul’s  association  with  body,  as  its 
adjunct,]  came  to  an  end,  the  world  would  become  void,3 
[on  the  Vedanta  theory,  as  well  as  on  the  Sdnkhya]. 

c.  Now,  [if  the  Vedanti  says,]  there  will  not  be  a void, 
because  adjuncts  are  [in  number,]  endless,  then  it  is  the 
same,  on  the  theory  that  Souls  are  many.  And  thus  [it 
has  been  declared]  :4  ‘ For  this  very  reason,  indeed,  though 
those  who  are  knowing  [in  regard  to  the  fact  that  Nature 

‘ sfinT!! 

SnT^TSfx?  n WRT  I 

nf^nf^Tcflfn  ?rT5!T^ra;kr 
ns  nsT?fsssT7T  ll 

2 Anuyoga , here  rendered  ‘doubt,’  rather  signifies  ‘difficulty 
raised,’  ‘ question.’  Ed. 

3 nmfhfnnm  nrei  fin  tretsfa 

rmrow  fin  i itot  nnTrnfifi 

* \0 

nTsnwrafi  ^snn  n 

C\  \ 

4  The  source  of  the  stanza  here  translated  I have  not  ascer- 
tained. Ed. 


N 
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and  Soul  are  different],  are  continually  being  liberated, 
there  will  not  be  a void,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  end  of 
multitudes  of  souls  in  the  universe.’1 

d.  Pray,  [some  one  may  ask,]  is  Soul  \essentially\  bound  ? 
Or  free  P If  [essentially]  bound,  then,  since  its  essence 
cannot  depart,  there  is  no  Liberation  ; for,  if  it  [the  es- 
sence,] departed,  then  it  [Soul,]  would  [cease,  with  the 
cessation  of  its  essence,  and]  not  be  eternal.  If  [on  the 
other  hand,  you  reply  that  it  is  essentially]  free,  then 
meditation  and  the  like  [which  you  prescribe  for  the  attain- 
ment of  liberation,]  are  unmeaning.  To  this  he  replies  : 2 

TOT  h H 

C C\ 


1 

C\ 

raai  i ctst  r i tr  hrem 

|| 

C\ 


2 foiHW  ■Stir  TT=fiT  I 

iraRSfh?s?rms  I jrr  ajifr 

i ii 


3 This 


reading  I find  nowhere,  but,  instead  of  it, 


anwr- 


HWT  t,  ‘Clear  of  both  conditions  [i.e.,  that  of  being  bound  and 


that  of  being  freed,  is  Soul,  which  is  eternally  free].’ 


Messrs.  Bohtlingk  and  Roth  call  Dr.  Ballantyne’s 
‘ Fehlerhaft  fur  hvrv:  Their  substitute  is,  so  far  as  1 know, 

conjectural. 


According  to  most  interpreters,  however,  the  preceding  Aphorism 
has  reference  to  the  question  whether  it  be  only  after  Soul  is 
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Soul  is  ever  free.  Apli.  160.  It  [Soul,]  is  altogether 

though  it  may  seem  free  [but  seemingly]  multiform,  [or 
bound  in  all  sorts  of  _ L o j j 7 c 

t vays.  different,  in  appearance,  from  a free 

thing,  through  a delusive  semblance  of  being  bound]. 

a.  It  is  not  bound  ; nor  is  it  liberated  ; but  it  is  ever 
free,  [see  § 19].  But  the  destruction  of  ignorance  [as  to 
its  actual  freedom,]  is  effected  by  meditation,  &C.,1  [which 
are,  therefore,  not  unmeaning,  as  alleged  in  § 159.  cl.~\. 

b.  It  has  been  declared  that  Soul  is  a witness.2  Since  it 
is  a witness  [some  one  may  object],  even  when  it  has  at- 
tained to  discriminating  [between  Nature  and  Soul],  there 


liberated,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  at  all  times,  that  simplicity,  or  un- 
changing fixedness,  of  essential  condition  ( elearupatwa ) is  predi- 
cable of  it. 

Introductions  to  the  Aphorism,  with  expositions  of  it,  here  follow. 
Vedanti  Mahadeva  : q^q^q  ^cjj^qFi  rl'feb  ^TW- 

Nagesa  : TJW- 

qrf  HT^qFiT^  ^ I Vedanti 

Mahadeva  : 

^*R^q  ^q  ^q^^  ^frT  qTqSTWTfRT  I 

Nagesa  : qw  qrrqqt 

c c 

"S  Cl 

TOTTa^RW  I Also  see  the  commentaries  on  the  Sdnlchya- 
kdrika,  st.  19 ; and  § 144.  a.,  at  p.  162,  supra.  Ed. 

1 q q%T  ^Tq  fqi  ?r  vrkcr^:  i 

^TRlf^Tr  fqiqcT  sfcT  II 

2 Vide  supra,  p.  66,  § 54.  a.,  and  p.  165,  § 148.  Ed. 
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is  no  Liberation  ; [Soul,  on  this  showing,  being  not  an 
absolutely  simple  entity,  but  something  combined  with  the 
character  of  a spectator  or  witness].  To  this  he  replies  : 1 

ii  «i€fS  ii 

Aph.  161.  It  [Soul,]  is  a witness, 
J<irW  S°ul  “ a through  its  connexion  with  sense- 

organs,  [which  quit  it,  on  liberation]. 

a.  A sense-organ  is  an  organ  of  sense.  Through  its 
connexion  therewith,  it  [Soul,]  is  a witness.  And  where 
is  [its]  connexion  with  sense-organs,  [these  products  of 
Nature  (see  § 61)],  when  discrimination  [between  Nature 
and  Soul]  has  taken  place  ? 5 

b.  [Well,  some  one  may  ask],  at  all  times  of  what  nature 
is  Soul?  To  this  he  replies  :* 

II  ^ II 

'3  \ 


1 UlR*HH?hU  I 

3fcT  I II 

2 Only  Aniruddlia  recognizes  this  reading.  Vijnana,  Nagesa, 

and  Vedanti  Mahadeva  have  . Ed. 

3 | aTFt^sJTrfnftr^H  I fa- 

^ sfh  ii 

1 ^?T?hfcT  I ^Trf  3TTf  II 

5 Vijnana  says  that  this  Aphorism  and  that  nest  following  specify 
notes  of  Soul  which  establish  that  its  essential  condition  is  neither 
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The  real  condition  of 
Soul. 


Aph.  162.  [The  nature  of  Soul  is] 
constant  freedom. 


a.  ‘ Constant  freedom  : ’ that  is  to  say  ; Soul  is,  positively, 
always  devoid  of  the  Bondage  called  Pain  [see§§  1 and  19]; 
because  Pain  and  the  rest  are  modifications  of  Under- 
standing,1 [which  (see  § 61)  is  a modification  of  Nature, 
from  which  Soul  is  really  distinct]. 

irreTtfN  -%frr  ii  <=)!??  ii 

Aph.  163.  And,  finally,  [the  nature 
Soul’ s indifference.  of  Soul  is]  indifference  [to  Pain  and 

Pleasure,  alike], 

a.  By  ‘indifference1  is  meant  non-agency.  The  word  Hi 
[rendered  ‘ finally,’]  implies  that  the  exposition  of  the 
Nature  of  Soul  is  completed.2 

b.  [Some  one  may  say,  the  fact  of]  Soul’s  being  an 
agent  is  declared  in  Scripture.  How  is  this,  [if,  as  you 
say,  it  be  not  an  agent]  ? To  this  he  replies  :3 


of  those  alluded  to  in  Aph.  160  : 

fMNnnf  n^Twrm  i 

O C\  X 

2 i uwtrh- 

OrrRrRwraT  ii 

3 3TWf:  mfiri  ’uvh  I ?Tr3iVfaf?T  I ^tcT 
II 
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f^nfg?2nf%mife«iTrr 

II  <=»€?«  II 


Aph.  164.  [Soul's  fancy  of]  being  an 
agent  is,  through  the  influence  [of 
Nature],1  from  the  proximity  of  Intel- 
lect, from  the  proximity  of  Intellect. 


IIow  Soul , which  is 
not  an  agent , is  get 
spoken  of  as  such. 


a.  [Its]  ‘ being  an  agent,'  i.  e.,  Soul’s  fancy  of  being  an 
agent,  is  ‘ from  the  proximity  of  Intellect,’  ‘ through  the 
influence ' of  Nature,3  [(see  § 19,)  of  which  Intellect 
(see  § 61)  is  a modification]. 

b.  The  repetition  of  the  expression  1 from  the  proximity 
of  Intellect’  is  meant  to  show  that  we  have  reached  the 
conclusion  : for  thus  do  we  see  [practised]  in  the  Scrip- 
tures,3 [e.  g.,  where  it  is  said,  in  the  Veda  : ‘ Soul  is  to  be 
known  ; it  is  to  be  discriminated  from  Nature  : thus  it  does 
not  come  again,  it  does  not  come  again'4]. 


1 The  translator  inadvertently  omitted  the  words  ‘through,’  &c. 
Ed. 

2 fwrf^R  3iriH 

6 '-O  C 

^rrrfcmT^r:  n 

c 

3 fVrFTTf%wrf^fk  Thru  tiftsraniT  wr 

^Tf^frt  II 

4 These  words  are  taken  from  Colebrooke  : see  his  Miscellaneous 
Essays  (Prof.  Cowell’s  edition),  vol.  i.,  p.  249.  The  original  is  found, 
as  a quotation,  &c.,  in  Vachaspati  Misra’s  Tattwa-kaumudi,  near 
the  beginning  of  the  comment  on  st.  2 of  the  Sdnkhya-kdrika  : 

^TRftT  sTIrfai:  i irafh<TT  i 
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c.  So  much,  in  this  Commentary1  on  the  illustrious 
Kapila’s  Aphorisms  declaratory  of  the  Sankhya,  for  the 
First  Book,  that  on  the  [topics  or]  subject-matter 2 [of  the 
Sankhya  system]. 


7T  ^ H I of  sflrRH 

there  is  a variant,  in  one  of  my  MSS.  The  words 

u°  ftp  are  obviously  a gloss  ; and  I have  punctuated  ac- 


cordingly. They  are  preceded,  I take  it,  by  one  text,  and  are  followed 
by  another.  The  source  of  the  first  has  not  been  discovered.  For 
what  is  very  similar  to  the  second,  see  the  conclusion  of  the  Chhan- 
doyya  Upanishad.  Colebrooke’s  ‘ thus  ’ is  unrepresented  in  the 
Sanskrit  as  I find  it.  Ed. 


1 Aniruddha’s  is  intended,  though  many  passages  in  the  preceding 
pages  are  from  other  commentaries.  Ed. 


2 rfu  f^re- 

■zrr^mi:  w ii 
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a.  The  subject-matter  [of  the  Institute]  has  been  set  forth 
[in  Book  I.].  Now,  in  order  to  prove  that  it  is  not  the  Soul 
that  undergoes  the  alterations  [observable  in  the  course  of 
things],  he  will  tell,  very  diffusely,  in  the  Second  Book,  how 
the  creation  is  formed  out  of  the  Primal  Principle.  There, 
too,  the  nature  of  the  products  of  Nature  is  to  be  declared 
fully,  with  a view  to  the  very  clear  discrimination  of  Soul 
from  these.  Therefore,  according  to  [the  verses],1 

b.  ‘ Whoso  rightly  knows  its  changes,  and  the  Primal 
Agent  [Nature],  and  Soul,  the  eternal,  he,  thirsting  no 
more,  is  emancipated/ 

c.  we  remark,  that,  with  reference  to  the  character,  &c., 
of  Emancipation,  all  the  three  [things  mentioned  in 
these  verses]  require  to  be  known.  And  here,  in  the  first 
place,  with  advertence  to  the  consideration,  that,  if  Nature, 
which  is  unintelligent,  were  to  create  without  a motive,  we 
should  find  even  the  emancipated  one  bound,  he  states  the 
motive  for  the  creation  of  the  world  :2 


1 Here  add,  ‘in  the  Moksha-dharma,  &c.’;  and  read,  instead 
of  ‘ we  remark  ....  Emancipation,’  ‘ there  is  the  declaration  that.’ 

The  verses  quoted  are  from  the  Mahabhdrata,  xii.,  7879,  and  occur 
in  Chap,  ccxvi.,  in  the  Section  entitled  Moksha-dharma.  Ed. 

2 TTORi  fcmT  fiprfufj:  i nTw?r 
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f^RUTsrrn  -5TT  hvrsii  ii  s ii 

Aph.  1.  Of  Nature  [the  agency,  or 

The  motive  for  creation.  , . . L . ^ . 

the  being  a maker,  isJ  tor  the 
emancipation  of  what  is  [really,  though  not  apparently,] 
emancipated,  or  else  for  [the  removal  of]  itself. 

a.  The  expression  ‘ the  being  a maker  ’ is  borrowed 
from  the  last  aphorism  of  the  preceding  Book.  Nature 
makes  the  world  for  the  sake  of  removing  the  pain,  which 
is  [really]  a shadow  [Book  I.,  § 58],  belonging  to  the  Soul, 
which  is,  in  its  very  nature,  free  from  the  bonds  of  pain  ; or 
[to  explain  it  otherwise,]  for  the  sake  of  removing  pain 
[connected]  by  means  of  but  a shadowy  link  ; or  [on  the 
other  hand,]  it  is  ‘for  the  sake  of  itself,  ’ that  is  to  say,  for 
the  sake  of  removing  the  actually  real  pain  [which  consists  ] 
of  itself.1 


C.  ^ \ 

% is  ftawr  ii 

& w- 

wa^nfcr  iwr- 

ii 

1 i ^r- 
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b.  Although  experience  [of  good  and  ill],  also,  as  well  as 
Emancipation,  is  a motive  for  creation,  yet  Emancipation 
alone  is  mentioned,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  principal  one.1 

c.  But  then,  if  creation  were  for  the  sake  of  Emancipa- 
tion, then,  since  Emancipation  might  take  place  through 
creation  once  for  all,  there  would  not  be  creation  again 
and  again  ; to  which  he  replies  : 2 3 

rrfwf:  ii  a ii 

Aph.  2.  Because  this  [Emancipation] 

Successive  creation  why.  . r i i i • . , . . -ip 

is  [onlyj  ot  him  that  is  void  of  passion. 

a.  Emancipation  does  not  take  place  through  creation 
once  for  all ; but  it  is  [the  lot  only]  of  him  that  has  been 
extremely  tormented  many  times  by  the  various  pain  of 
birth,  death,  sickness,  &c. ; and,  therefore,  [successive 
creation  goes  on]  because  Emancipation  actually  occurs  in 
the  case  only  of  him  in  whom  complete  dispassion  has 


^P<£i<mT^TP  pfbfp’fPpPIP  <::niiupTP 
pt  miwret  pt  pt- 

iPrfppi^PT^T^pra:  ii 

1 psrfa  wrapiiMisfp  nt:  pptjpt  tt- 
wrfp  mjPPT^ra  pptp;:  ii 

2 PP  PTC1TP  ■prUfVfilf'l  PPiprepP  PT^- 

^ t 6 6 

tui  pp:  pp:  pfvp  pprfefp  PPTf  ii 

vf)  t 

3 For  another  rendering  of  the  original  of  a.,  b.,  and  c.,  see  my 
translation  of  the  Rational  Refutation,  &c.,  p.  62.  Ed. 
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arisen  through  the  knowledge  of  the  distinctness  of  Nature 
and  Soul : such  is  the  meaning.1 

b.  He  tells  the  reason  why  dispassion  does  not  take  place 
through  creation  once  for  all  :2 

I!  ? II 

\ 

Apli.  3.  It  is  not  effected  by  the 
reason.  °f tle  fore9°ing  mere  hearing ; because  of  the  forcible- 
ness of  the  impressions4  from  eternity- 

a.  Even  the  hearing  [of  Scripture,  in  which  the  distinct- 
ness of  Nature  from  Soul  is  enounced,]  comes  [not  to  all 
alike,  but  only]  through  the  merit  of  acts  done  in  many 
births,  [or  successive  lives].  Even  then  dispassion  is  not 
established  through  the  mere  hearing,  but  through  direct 
cognition ; and  direct  cognition  does  not  take  place  sud- 
denly, because  of  the  forcibleness  of  false  impressions  that 


& 

mi  tiuri  irafh- 
ii 

2 %trT*rrfa%i  icmif  ii 

s This  reading  is  peculiar  to  Vijnana,  but  seems  to  have  some 
countenance  from  Nagesa.  Aniruddha  and  Vedanti  Mahadeva  have 

-•STTO^T^iqTrr.  Ed. 

sD  \ 

4 Vdsand.  Vide  supra,  p.  29,  note  2.  Ed. 
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have  existed  from  eternity,  but  [the  required  direct  cogni- 
tion takes  place]  through  the  completion  of  Concentration  ; 
and  there  is  an  abundance  of  obstacles  to  Concentration 
[see  Yoga  Aphorisms,  Book  II] : therefore,  only  after 
many  births  do  dispassion  and  Emancipation  take  place  at 
any  time  of  any  one  at  all : such  is  the  meaning. 1 

b.  He  states  another  reason  for  the  continuous  flow  of 
creation  :2 


II  8 II 


A nother  reason  for 
continuous  creation. 


Aph.  4.  Or  as  people  have,  severally, 
many  dependants. 


a.  As  householders  have,  severally,  many  who  are  depen- 
dent upon  them,  according  to  the  distinctions  of  wife, 
children,  &c.,  so,  also,  the  Qualities,  viz.,  Goodness,  &c., 
[Book  I.,  §61.  &.]  have  to  emancipate  innumerable  Souls, 
severally.  Therefore,  however  many  Souls  may  have  been 
emancipated,  the  onflow  of  creation  takes  place  for  the 
emancipation  of  other  Souls  ; for  Souls  are  [in  number,] 
without  end : such  is  the  meaning.  And  so  the  Yoga 
aphorism  [Book  II.,  § 22]  says : ‘ Though  it  have  ceased 


'O 

*N  ~\ 

pfU^^Tf^rfbfcT  I 5JUT  W- 

2 II 
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to  be,  in  respect  of  him  that  has  done  the  work,  it  has  not 
[absolutely]  ceased  to  be  ; because  it  is  common  to  others 
besides  him.’1 

b.  But  then  why  is  it  asserted  that  Nature  alone  creates, 
when,  by  the  text,  ‘ From  that  or  this  Soul  proceeded  the 
Ether,’2  &c.,  it  is  proved  that  Soul,  also,  creates  ? To  this 
he  replies  :s 

T^fcRWTt  ^ M II 

c o 

Aph.  5.  And,  since  it  [the  character 

Nature,  not  Soul,  0f  creator,]  belongs,  really,  to  Nature, 
creates,  ^ 4 “ 

it  follows  that  it  is  fictitiously  attributed 
to  Soul. 


1 WT  3T^WRT 

ITsNfr- 
^fk{  I f^T- 
TTKVT^rrhiwri;  *rfen^n?T 
•zzh  i <rwr  v %n- 

^icTTO  nfh  cT^roraTt*!FstT- 

f<fh « 

2 Taittiriya  Upanishad,  ii.,  1.  But  read  : ‘ From  this,  from 
this  same  self,’  &c.  JEd. 

o t \5 

^rrarrsj:  *ww  sfh 

C\  nO 

wrftt  crti  ii 

v 
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a.  And,  since  Nature’s  character  of  creator  is  decided 
to  be  real,  there  is,  really,  in  the  Scriptures,  only  a fictitious 
[or  figurative]  attribution  of  creativeness  to  Soul.1 

b.  But  then,  if  it  be  thus,  how  is  it  laid  down  that  Nature’s 
creativeness,  moreover,  is  real;  since  we  are  told  [in 
Scripture,]  that  creation,  moreover,  is  on  a level  with  a 
dream  P To  this  he  replies  : 2 


a.  That  is  to  say : because  the  real  creative  character 
of  Nature  is  established  just  ‘ from  the  products,  ’ viz.,  by 
that  evidence  [see  Book  I.,  § 110,]  which  acquaints  us  with 
the  subject  [in  which  the  creative  character  inheres]  ; for 
products  are  real,  inasmuch  as  they  jmoduce  impressions 
and  exhibit  acts.4  [The  reality  of  eternal  things  is 
established  here,  just  as  it  is  by  Locke,  who  says  : ‘ I think 


1 uvriwj  ^ ftri 

C C 9 ^3 

2 iraiFrTwfa  ssfir- 
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fT^T?  II 


4 ^RT- 
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The  reality  of  Na- 
ture's creativeness. 


Aph.  6.  Since  it  is  proved  from  the 
products. 


3 Aniruddha 

Dr.  Ballantyne  at  first  accepted.  Ed. 
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God  lias  given  me  assurance  enough  as  to  the  existence  of 
things  without  me ; since,  by  their  different  application,  I 
can  produce,  in  myself,  both  pleasure  and  pain  (artha), 
which  is  one  great  concernment  of  my  present  state.  ’ 
These  existing  products  being  admitted,  the  Sankhya 
argues  that  they  must  have  a cause  ; and,  as  this  cause 
means  neither  more  nor  less  than  something  creative, 
whatever  proves  the  existence  of  the  cause  proves,  at  the 
same  time,  its  creative  character.] 

b.  But  then  [it  may  be  said],  on  the  alternative  [see  § 1] 
that  Nature  works  for  herself,  she  must  energize  with 
reference  to  the  emancipated  Soul,  also.  To  this  he  replies  : 1 

ii  9 ii 

Aph.  7.  The  rule  is  with  reference 
Who  escape  nature,  to  one  knowing;  just  as  escape  from 
a thorn. 

a.  The  word  chetana  here  means  ‘ one  knowing;’  because 
the  derivation  is  from  chit,  ‘to  be  conscious’.  As  one  and 
the  same  thorn  is  not  a cause  of  pain  to  him  who,  being 
‘one  knowing,’  i.e.,  aware  of  it,  escapes  from  that  same,  but 
actually  is  so  in  respect  of  others ; so  Nature,  also,  is  escaped 
by  ‘ one  knowing,’  one  aware,  one  who  has  accomplished 
the  matter:  to  him  it  does  not  consist  of  pain  ; but  to  others, 
who  are  not  knowing,  it  actually  is  a cause  of  pain  : such  is 


fnifetn:  ii 
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the  ‘ rule/  meaning,  the  distribution.  Hence,  also,  of 
Nature,  which  is,  by  its  own  nature,  bound  [inasmuch  as  it 
consists  of  bonds],  the  self-emancipation  is  possible ; so 
that  it  does  not  energize  with  reference  to  the  emancipated 
Soul 1 [§  6.  &.]. 

b.  But  then  [suggests  some  one],  what  was  said  [at  § 5], 
that,  in  respect  of  Soul,  the  creative  character  is  only 
fictitiously  attributed,  this  is  not  proper ; because  it  is 
fitting,  that,  by  the  conjunction  of  Nature,  Soul,  also,  should 
he  modified  into  Mind,  &c.  ; for  a modification  of  wood, 
&c.,  resembling  earth,  &c.,  through  the  conjunction  of 
earth,  &c.,  is  seen  : to  which  he  replies  :2 


1 f^rft  sf?r  I 

fT  ?T 
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^T$T^7Sfq  ^ II  t II 

Aph.  8.  Even  though  there  be  con- 

Soul  not  creative,  though  . . r p 0 n .,1.1  r. 

associated  with  what  is  so.  JUDCtlOIl  j_OI  oOlllJ  Wltll  106  OtilGr  |_V1Z.^ 

Nature],  this  [power  of  giving  rise  to 
products]  does  not  exist  in  it  immediately  ; just  like  the 
burning  action  of  iron. 

a.  Even  though  there  be  conjunction  with  Nature,  there 
belongs  to  Soul  no  creativeness,  ‘immediately/  i.e.,  directly. 
An  illustration  of  this  is,  ‘ like  the  burning  action  of 
iron as  iron  does  not  possess,  directly,  a burning  power  ; 
but  this  is  only  fictitiously  attributed  to  it,  being  through 
the  fire  conjoined  with  it : such  is  the  meaning.  But,  in 
the  example  just  mentioned,  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  an 
alteration  of  both  ; for  this  is  proved  by  sense-evidence  : 
but,  in  the  instance  under  doubt,  since  the  case  is  accounted 
for  by  the  modification  of  one  only,  there  is  cumbrousness 
in  postulating  the  modification  of  both  ; because,  otherwise, 
by  the  conjunction  of  the  China-rose,  it  might  be  held 
that  the  colour  of  the  crystal  was  changed.1 

t, 
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b.  It  has  already  been  stated  [§  1]  that  the  fruit  of  crea- 
tion is  emancipation.  Now  he  states  the  principal  occasional 
cause  of  creation  : 1 

nfe:  n Q.  n 

c 

Apli.  9.  When  there  is  passion,  or 

Creation  when.  . . . . . 1 

dispassion,  there  is  concentration,  [in 
the  latter  case,  and]  creation,  [in  the  former]. 

a.  When  there  is  passion,  there  is  creation  ; and,  when 
there  is  dispassion,  there  is  * concentration/  i.  e.,  the 
abiding  [of  Soul]  in  its  own  nature  [see  Yoga  Aphorisms, 
Book  I.,  § 32] ; in  short,  emancipation,  or  the  hindering  of 
the  modifications  of  the  thinking  principle  [Yoga  Apho- 
risms, Book  I.,  § 22]  : such  is  the  meaning.  And  so  the 
import  is,  that  Passion  is  the  cause  of  creation  ; because  of 
their  being3  simultaneously  present  or  absent.4 

b.  After  this  he  begins  to  state  the  manner  of  creation  : 5 


‘ TrfJ  kra  ?fj=r  mmKH  I 

<*-  ^9  \ 

2 Vide  infra,  p.  211,  note  6.  Ed. 

3 ‘ Simultaneously,’ &c.,  is  to  render  anwayavyatirekau,  on  which 
vide  supra,  p.  43,  note  2.  Ed. 
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'■tmflcIRTn  II  <=10  II 


Order  of  creation. 


Aph.  10.  In  the  order  [see  § 12.  6.] 
of  Mind,  &c.,  [is  the  creation]  of  the 
five  elements,  [or  of  the  material  world]. 

a.  ‘ Creation’  is  supplied  from  the  preceding  aphorism.2 


b.  He  mentions  a distinction3  [between  these  successively 
creative  energies  and  the  primal  one  ] : 

3TRWT:  II  W II 

Nature's  products  not  Apli.W.  Since  creation  is  for  the 
for  themselves.  sake  0f  Soul,  the  origination  of  these 

[products  of  Nature]  is  not  for  their  own  sake. 

a.  * Of  these/  i.e.,  of  Mind,  &c.,  since  the  creativeness  is 
‘ for  the  sake  of  Soul/  i.  e.,  for  the  sake  of  the  emancipation 
of  Soul,  the  ‘ origination/  i.  e.,  the  creativeness,  is  not  for 
the  sake  of  themselves ; since,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
perishable,  they  [unlike  Nature,  (see  § 1)]  are  not 
susceptible  of  emancipation  : such  is  the  meaning.4 

b.  He  declares  the  creation  of  limited  space  and  time  :5 


1 Nagesa  has,  instead  of  ■qsfo,  Ed. 
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II  S*  II 


Relative  time 
space  whence. 


and 


Aph.  12.  [Relative]  Space  and  Time 
[arise]  from  the  Ether,  &c. 

a.  The  Space  and  Time  which  are  eternal  [and  absolute], 
being  the  source  of  the  Ether,  are,  really,  sorts  of  qualities 
of  Nature  : therefore  it  is  consistent  that  Space  and  Time 
should  be  all-pervading.  But  the  Space  and  Time  which 
are  limited  arise  from  the  Ether,  through  the  conjunction 
of  this  or  that  limiting  object : such  is  the  meaning. 
By  the  expression  ‘ &c.,’  [in  the  aphorism,]  is  meant  * from 
the  apprehending  of  this  or  that  limiting  object.’1 

b.  Now  he  exhibits,  in  their  order,  through  their  nature 
and  their  habits,  the  things  mentioned  [in  § 10]  as  ‘ in  the 
order  of  Mind,  &c.’  :2 

«rf%:  n c)$  ii 


Apli.  13.  Intellect  is  judgment. 
a.  1 Intellect  ’ is  a synonym  of  ‘ the 
Great  Principle  ’ [or  Mind  (see  Book  I., 
§ 71)];  and  f judgment,’  called  [also]  ascertainment,  is  its 


Mind  or  Intellect  de- 
fined. 
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peculiar  modification  : such  is  the  meaning.  But  they  are 
set  forth  as  identical,  because  a property  and  that  of  which 
it  is  the  property  are  indivisible.1  And  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, that  this  Intellect  is  ‘ Great/  because  it  pervades  all 
effects  other  than  itself,  and  because  it  is  of  great  power.8 

b.  He  mentions  other  properties,  also,  of  the  Great 
Principle  :3 

TTfsni  n n 

/W-.  14  Merit’  &0-'  are  f>ro4ucts 

01  it. 

a.  The  meaning  is,  that  Merit,  Knowledge,  Dispassion, 
and  Supernatural  Power,  moreover,  are  formed  out  of 
intellect,  not  formed  of  self-consciousness  ( ahankdra ) , &c. ; 
because  intellect  alone  [and  not  self-consciousness,]  is  a 
product  of  superlative  Purity,*  [without  admixture  of 
Passion  and  Darkness]. 


1 See,  for  a different  rendering,  the  Rational  Refutation,  <fcc., 
p.  45.  Ed. 

2 l 
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4 From  copying  a typographical  error,  Dr.  Ballantyne  had,  in 

both  his  editions,  . Ed. 
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b.  But  then,  if  it  be  thus,  how  can  the  prevalence  of 
demerit,  in  the  portions  of  intellect  lodged  in  men,  cattle, 
&c.,  be  accounted  for  ? To  this  he  replies  : 1 

W^Wnf^TtrTH  II  SM  II 

Opposite  products  of  APh-  15-  The  Great  one . [intellect,] 
intellect.  becomes  reversed  through  tincture.'2 

a.  That  same  ‘ Great  one/ i.e.,  the  Great  Principle  [or 
intellect],  through  being  tinged  with  Passion  and  Dark- 
ness, also  becomes  ‘reversed  3 [see  § 14.  a.],  i.  e.,  vile,  with 
the  properties  of  Demerit,  Ignorance,  Non-dispassion,  and 
want  of  Supernatural  Power : such  is  the  meaning.3 

b.  Having  characterized  the  Great  Principle,  he  defines 
its  product,  Self-consciousness : 4 


II 

1 ^grsrwrm- 
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2 I.  e.,  ‘ influence.’  Ed. 
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^rfaH-RTS^TT:  II  So  II 


Setf-eonsciousness. 


Aph.  16.  Self-consciousness  is  a 
conceit. 


a.  ‘ Self-consciousness  ’ is  what  makes  the  Ego,  as  a 
potter  [makes  a pot]  ; the  thing  [called]  the  internal 
instrument  ( antali-karana ) : and  this,  inasmuch  as  a pro- 
perty and  that  of  which  it  is  the  property  are  indivisible, 
is  spoken  of  as  c a conceit,’1  [viz.,  of  personality],  in  order 
to  acquaint  us  that  this  is  its  peculiar  modification.  Only 
when  a thing  has  been  determined  by  intellect  [i.e.,  by  an 
act  of  judgment  (see  §13.  «.)],  do  the  making  of  an  Ego 
and  the  making  of  a Meum  take  place.2 


b.  He  mentions  the  product  of  Self-consciousness,  which 
has  arrived  in  order:3 


II  ^9  II 


Product  of  Self  con- 
sciousness. 


Apli.  17.  The  product  of  it  [viz.,  of 
Self-consciousness,]  is  the  eleven  [or- 
gans], and  the  five  Subtile  Elements. 


a.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  eleven  organs,  with  the 


1 For  another  version,  see  the  Rational  Refutation,  &c.,  p.  45. 

Ed. 
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five  Subtile  Elements,  viz.,  Sound,  &c.,  are  the  product 
of  Self-consciousness.1 

b.  Among  these,  moreover,  he  mentions  a distinction  :* 


in  til 

^ \ 


The  Mind  whence. 


Aph.  18.  The  eleventh,  consisting  of 
[the  principle  of]  Purity,  proceeds 
from  modified  Self-consciousness. 


a.  The  ‘eleventh/  i.e.,  the  completer  of  the  eleven,  viz., 
Mind,  [or  the  ‘ internal  organ/ — which  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  ‘ the  Great  one/  called  also  Intellect  and 
Mind, — alone,]  among  the  set  consisting  of  sixteen  [§  17], 
consists  of  Purity  ; therefore  it  is  produced  from  Self- 
consciousness  ‘ modified/  i.e.,  pure  : such  is  the  meaning. 
And  hence,  too,  it  is  to  be  reckoned  that  the  ten  organs 
are  from  the  Passionate  Self-consciousness ; and  the  Sub- 
tile Elements,  from  the  Dark  Self-consciousness/ 

l.  He  exhibits  the  eleven  organs  / 


sfidiftrera:  ii 
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I t) <* I II  SS  II 

Aph.  19.  Along  witli  the  organs  of 
action  and  the  organs  of  understanding 
another  is  the  eleventh. 

a.  The  organs  of  action  are  five,  viz.,  the  vocal  organ, 
the  hands,  the  feet,  the  anus,  and  the  generative  organ ; 
and,  the  organs  of  understanding  are  five,  those  called  the 
organs  of  sight,  hearing,  touch,  taste,  and  smell.  Along 
with  these  ten,  ‘ another,’  viz.,  Mind,  is  ‘ the  eleventh,’  i.e., 
is  the  eleventh  organ : such  is  the  meaning.1 

b.  He  refutes  the  opinion  that  the  Organs  are  formed  of 
the  Elements  :2 


UTfipfilfa  II  so  II 


The  Nydya  view  rejected. 


Aph.  20.  They  [the  organs,]  are  not 
formed  of  the  Elements  ; because  there 
is  Scripture  for  [their]  being  formed  of  Self-consciousness. 


a.  Supply  ‘ the  organs.’3 

b.  Pondering  a doubt,  he  says  : * 
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Aph.  21.  The  Scripture  regarding 

A text  explained.  , . . ...  . °r  . . ° 

absorption  into  deities  is  not  [decla- 
ratory] of  an  originator. 


a.  That  Scripture  which  there  is  about  absorption  into 
deities  is  not  ‘ of  an  originator/  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not 
refer  to  an  originator  ; because  [although  a thing,  e. g.,  a 
jar,  when  it  ceases  to  be  a jar,  is  usually  spoken  of  as  being 
resolved  into  its  originator,  viz.,  into  earth,  yet]  we  see 
the  absorption  of  a drop  of  water  into  what,  nevertheless, 
is  not  its  originator,  viz.,  the  ground ; [and  such  is  the 
absorption  into  a deity  from  whom  the  Mind  absorbed  did 
not  originally  emanate].2 

b.  Some  say  that  the  Mind,  included  among  the  organs, 
is  eternal.  He  repels  this  :s 


1 Aniruddha  has,  instead  of  -^rr:  . His  comment 

is  as  follows : 3RTITU  SfiftNrR  sfH  ft ZTrm  I 3TT- 
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7T?=qf^?rR^T^<;Ti;Tra 1 ii  n 

Aph.  22.  [None  of  the  organs  is 

A o organ  eternal.  , L . . . . _ r.  , , 

eternal,  as  some  hold  the  Mind  to  be 
because  we  have  Scripture  for  their  beginning  to  be,  and 
because  we  see  their  destruction. 

a.  All  these  organs,  without  exception,  have  a begin- 
ning ; for  the  Scripture  says,  ‘ From  this  are  produced 
the  vital  air,  the  mind,  and  all  the  organs  ;’2  &c.,  and  because 
we  are  certified  of  their  destruction  by  the  fact  that,  in  the 
conditions  of  being  aged,  &c.,  the  mind,  also,  like  the  sight 
and  the  rest,  decays,  &c. : such  is  the  meaning.3 

b.  He  rebuts  the  atheistical  opinion  that  the  sense  [for 
example,]  is  merely  the  set  of  eye-balls,  [&c.]  :* 

vtw  ii  =?  ii 


1 Aniruddha’s  reading  is  cT^rf%:  f^prr^0 

Ed.  ** 

2 Mundaka  TJpanishad , ii.,  i.,  3.  Ed. 

htvit  bb:  %rrf^sra't- 

v9  6 

4 BTfensHciBBT- 

ii 

5 This  is  taken  from  my  edition,  where,  however,  it  is  corrected 
in  the  corrigenda.  See  the  nest  two  notes.  Ed. 
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The  Sense  not  to  be  eon- 
founded  with  its  site. 


titj'  with]  its  site. 


Aph.  23.  The  Sense  is  supersen- 
suous;  [it  being  the  notion]  of  mistaken 
persons  [that  the  Sense  exists]  in  [iden- 


a.  Every  Sense  is  supersensuous,  and  not  perceptible ; 
but  only  in  the  opinion  of  mistaken  persons  does  the  Sense 
exist  ‘ in  its  site/  e.g.,  [Sight,]  in  the  eye-ball,  in  the 
condition  of  identity  [with  the  eye-ball] : such  is  the 
meaning.  The  correct  reading  is:  [‘The  sense  is  some- 
thing supersensuous ; to  confound  it  with]  the  site,1  [is  a 
mistake]/2 


b.  He  rebuts  the  opinion  that  one  single  Sense,  through 
diversity  of  powers,  performs  various  offices  :3 


11  *8  ii 

Apli.  24.  Moreover,  a difference 
om  organ  r9<lnS  are  1l0t  being  established  if  a difference  of 
powers  be  [conceded],  there  is  not  a 
oneness  [of  the  organs]. 


' 5T?r  nsrcr  wum- 

TTT3:  II 


2 The  original  of  this  shows  that  Vijnana  emphasizes  ssrhreur 

as  the  true  reading.  He  seems  to  point  to  which 

Aniruddha  has,  and,  after  him,  Vedanti  Mahadeva.  Ed. 
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a.  Even  by  the  admission  that  a diversity  of  poioers 
belongs  to  one  single  organ,  the  diversity  of  organs  is 
established ; because  the  powers  are,  assuredly,  organs ; 
therefore,  there  is  not  a singleness  of  organ : such  is  the 
meaning.1 


b.  But  then  [it  may  be  said],  there  is  something  unphilo- 
sophical  in  supposing  various  kinds  of  organs  to  arise  from 
one  single  Self-consciousness.  To  this  he  replies  :2 

?!  II  II 


Theoretical  considera- 
tions cannot  upset  facts. 


Apli.  25.  A theoretical  discordance 
is  not  [of  any  weight,]  in  the  case  of 
what  is  matter  of  ocular  evidence. 


a.  This  is  simple.4 

b.  He  tells  us  that,  of  the  single  leading  organ,  the 
Mind,  the  other  ten  are  kinds  of  powers  :5 


fuszrfcT  ^safa- 
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Nagesa  is  peculiar  in  having 
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*R*  II  II 

Diversified  operation  A^J)h . 26.  The  111(1  1 d ('lit  1 fl OS  itself 
°f  Mind-  with  both. 

a.  That  is  to  say : the  Mind  identifies  itself  with  the 
organs  of  intellection  and  of  action.2 

b.  Of  his  own  accord,  he  explains  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  ‘ identifies  itself  with  both  3 


Aph.  27.  By  reason  of  the  varieties 

How  this  happens.  p . p p r i ■ n ,i.  /">  t 

oi  transformation  of  [which]  the  (duali- 
ties [are  susceptible],  there  is  a diversity  [of  their  product, 
the  Mind,]  according  to  circumstances. 

a.  As  one  single  man  supports  a variety  of  characters, 
through  the  force  of  association, — being,  through  associa- 
tion with  his  beloved,  a lover;  through  association  with 
one  indifferent,  indifferent ; and,  through  association  with 
some  other,  something  other, — so  the  Mind,  also,  through 
association  with  the  organ  of  vision,  or  any  other,  becomes 
various,  from  its  becoming  one  with  the  organ  of  vision,  or 
any  other ; by  its  being  [thereby]  distinguished  by  the 
modification  of  seeing,  or  the  like.  The  argument  in  sup- 
port of  this  is,  ‘ of  the  Qualities/  &c.;  the  meaning  being, 
because  of  the  adaptability  of  the  Qualities,  Goodness,  &c., 
to  varieties  of  transformation.4 


1 All  the  commentators  but  Vijnana  here  insert  . Ed. 

2 II 

3 ^ f^cpnlTT  II 
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l.  He  mentions  the  object  of  the  organs  of  intellection 
and  of  action  : 1 

ii  ii 

What  the  organs  deal  APh-  28.  both  [sets  of  Organs  the 

object  is  that  list  of  things],  beginning 
with  Colour,  and  ending  with  the  dirt  of  Taste. 

a.  The  fdirt’  of  the  tastes  of  food,  &c.,  means  ordure, 
&c.,3  [into  which  the  food,  consisting  of  the  quality  Taste, 
&c.,  is  partly  transformed]. 

b.  Of  what  Soul  ( indra ),  through  what  service,  these 
are  termed  Organs  ( indriya ),  both  these  things  he  tells  us  :4 

II  *0.  II 

c \ 


nmsfa 

h'R'T  mm  mifh  i 

a’T  murm  vffmm 

mBmrfeHW  ii 

1 II 

, _ <■- 

2 Aniruddha  reads,  in  lieu  of  0 Ed. 

! ssratmm  qfbrrfe;  ii 

ri^ram?  II 
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Aph.  29.  The  being  the  seer,  &c., 
possessors.  belongs  to  the  Soul ; the  instrumen- 

tality belongs  to  the  Organs. 

a.  For,  as  a king,  even  without  himself  energizing,  be- 
comes a warrior  through  his  instrument,  his  army,  by 
directing  this  by  orders  simply,  so  the  Soul,  though 
quiescent,  through  all  the  organs,  of  vision,  &c.,  becomes 
a seer,  a speaker,  and  a judger,  and  the  like,  merely 
through  the  proximity  called  ‘ Conj unction ; 1 because  it 
moves  these,  as  the  lodestone1  [does  the  iron,  without 
exerting  any  effort]. 

b.  Now  he  mentions  the  special  modifications  of  the 
triad  of  internal  organs  : 2 

wwr  ii  ?o  n 

Aph.  30.  Of  the  three  [internal 

Differences  tn  the  organs]  there  is  a diversity  among 

internal  organs.  o j j o 

themselves. 


1 w fir  HfTTnt:  ^^ra^nftrzmfiiTTsffi 

iflTT  iu^r- 

Cs  9 

■snsT 

ftfir  ii 
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a.  The  aspect  of  Intellect  is  attention1 ; of  Self-conscious- 
ness, conceit  [of  personality] ; of  the  Mind,  decision  and 
doubt.2 

b.  He  mentions,  also,  a common  aspect  of  the  three:3 


JTTTjjrsn  trr:  to  ii  ^ u 


A character  common 
to  t'ie  three. 


Aph.  31.  The  five  airs,  viz.,  Breath, 
&c.,  are  the  modification,  in  common,  of 
the  [three  internal]  instruments. 


a.  That  is  to  say : the  five,  in  the  shape  of  Breath,  &c., 
which  are  familiarly  known  as  ‘ airs’,  because  of  their  cir- 
culating as  the  air  does,  these  [animal  spirits]  are  the 
joint  or  common  ‘ modification,’  or  kinds  of  altered  form, 
‘of  the  instruments,’  i.e.,  of  the  triad  of  internal  instru- 
ments.4 

b.  The  opinion  is  not  ours,  as  it  is  that  of  the  Vaiseshi- 


1 Adkyavasdya,  rendered  ‘ascertainment’  and  ‘judgment’  at 
pp.  156  and  196,  supra.  Also  see  the  Rational  Refutation,  &c., 
p.  46.  Ed. 

?f?r  n 

3 'spUVjt  UTUTTVff  II 

nfutrrer  muTrvft 
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kas,  that  the  modifications  of  the  organs  take  place  succes- 
sively only,  and  not  simultaneously.  So  he  says  : 1 

II  3=  II 

Aph.  32.  The  modifications  of  the 
noteZiuTelyS^lsive.  organs  take  place  both  successively  and 
simultaneously. 

a.  This  is  simple.2 

b.  Lumping  the  modifications  of  the  understanding,  with 
a view  to  showing  how  they  are  the  cause  of  the  world,  he, 
in  the  first  place,  exhibits  [them]  : 3 

• -stir:  fewifevT:*  n 3?  » 

Aph.  33.  The  modifications  [of  the 
st i!i!te  the  world  'C^  C°”"  understanding,  which  are  to  be  shown 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  world,  and] 
which  are  of  five  kinds,  are  [some  of  them,]  painful  and 
[others,]  not  painful. 


1 HR  bRHT 

2 II 

9 \ 

II 

* Literally  the  same  words  are  found  in  the  Yoga  Aphorisms, 
Book  I.,  § 5.  Ed. 
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a.  That  the  modifications  are  of  five  sorts  is  declared  by 
Patanjali’s  aphorism,1  [see  Yoga  Aphorisms,  Book  I.,  § 6 2]. 

b.  He  acquaints  [us]  with  the  nature  of  Soul  :3 


ii  & ii 


Soul's  relation  thereto. 


Aph.  34.  On  the  cessation  thereof 
[viz.,  of  mundane  influences],  its  tinc- 
ture1 ceasing,  it  [Soul,]  abides  in  itself. 


a.  That  is  to  say : during  the  state  of  repose  of  these 
modifications,  it  [the  Soul],  the  reflexion  of  these  having 
ceased,  is  abiding  in  itself;  being,  at  other  times,  also,  as  it 
were,  in  isolation,  [though  seemingly  not  so].  And  to  this 
effect  there  is  a triad  of  Aphorisms  of  the  Yoga,6  [viz.,  Book 
I.,  §§  2,  3,  and  46]. 


1 a 

6 C\  \ 

2 Namely  : 

‘ Evidence,  misprision,  chimera,  unconsciousness,  memory.’  Ed. 

3 ii 

4 I.  e.,  ‘ influence’,  as  in  Aph.  15,  at  p.  198,  supra.  Ed. 

5 cfTut  walm  fwcra^srnti  vtuuurnfb- 

fftro:  i 

^ ii 

C\  \ 

* i ‘ Concentration  [yoga ) ig 

the  hindering  of  the  modifications  of  the  thinking  principle.’  cT^T 

* Then  [i.  e.,  at  the  time  of  Con- 
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1.  lie  explains  this  by  an  illustration  : 1 


r Trftj:  ii  n 


This  illustrated. 


Apli.  35.  And  as  [by]  a flower,  the 
gem. 


a.  The  ‘ and  ’ implies  that  this  is  the  reason  [of  what  was 
asserted  in  the  preceding  aphorism];  the  meaning  being, 
as  the  gem  [is  tinged,  apparently,]  by  a flower.  As  the 
gem  called  rock-crystal,  by  reason  of  a flower  of  the  Hi- 
biscus, becomes  red,  not  abiding  in  its  own  state,  and, 
on  the  removal  thereof,  becomes  colourless,  abiding  in  its 
own  state,  in  like  manner2  [is  the  Soul  apparently  tinged 
by  the  adjunction  of  the  Qualities]. 

b.  But  then  [it  may  be  asked],  by  whose  effort  does  the 
aggregate  of  the  organs  come  into  operation ; since  Soul 
is  motionless,  and  since  it  is  denied3  that  there  is  any 
Lord  [or  Demiurgus]  ? To  this  he  replies  :4 


eentration,]  it  [the  Soul,]  abides  in  the  form  of  the  spectator  [without 

a spectacle].’  f fwi^tfurn^r  i ‘At  other  times  [than 

that  of  Concentration]  it  [the  Soul,]  is  in  the  same  form  as  the 
modifications  [of  the  internal  organ].’  Dr.  Ballantyne’s  translation 
is  here  quoted.  Ed. 

' II 

’ •gcRirr  fin  i w 

vurfzfimnt 

nferffi  ^ cir fffh  ii 

8 * Demurred  to  ’ is  preferable.  Vide  supra,  p.  112.  Ed. 

S3 
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II  II 

Aph.  36.  The  Organs  also  arise,  for 
What  moves  the  Organs  the  sake  of  Soul,  from  the  development 

to  operate. 

of  desert. 

a.  The  meaning  is,  that,  just  as  Nature  energizes  ‘ for  the 
sake  of  Soul/  so  ‘the  Organs  also  arise/  i.  e.,  the  ener- 
gizing of  the  Organs  is  just  in.  consequence  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  deserts  of  the  Soul : [see  Yoga  Aphorisms, 
Book  II.,  § 13.  A].  And  the  desert  belongs  entirely  to 
the  investment  / [the  Soul  not  really  possessing  either 
merit  or  demerit]. 

b.  He  mentions  an  instance  of  a thing’s  spontaneously 
energizing  for  the  sake  of  another:2 

II  II 

An  illustration.  Aph.  37.  As  the  cow  for  the  calf. 

a.  As  the  cow,  for  the  sake  of  the  calf,  quite  sponta- 
neously secretes  milk,  and  awaits  no  other  effort,  just  so,  for 
the  sake  of  the  master,  Soul,  the  Organs  energize  quite 
spontaneously  : such  is  the  meaning.  And  it  is  seen,  that, 


^ -g  pftrfkSrnf^frT  I 

rRT?  II 

ii 

2 II 
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out  of  profound  sleep,  the  understanding  of  its  own  accord 
wakes  up.1 

b.  With  reference  to  the  question,  how  many  Organs 
there  are,  external  and  internal  combined,  he  says  : 2 


II  3fc  II 


a.  The  triad  of  internal  organs,  and  the  ten  external 
organs,  combined,  are  thirteen.  He  says  ‘sorts/  in  order 
to  declare  that,  of  these,  moreover,  there  is  an  infinity, 
through  [their]  distinction  into  individuals.  He  says 
‘ through  division  of  the  subordinates,’  with  a reference  to 
the  fact,  that  it  is  understanding  which  is  the  principal 
organ ; the  meaning  being,  because  the  organs  [or  func- 
tions,] of  the  single  organ,  called  understanding,  are  more 
than  one.4 


1 vh:  sfhc 

nD  c 

i fima  ^ 

^Tfr^mTf  ii 


3 The  reading  of  Vedanti  Mahadeva,  and  of  him  alone,  is 


. Ed. 

4 ^ faferaT 


The  number  of  the 
Organs. 


Aph.  38.  Organ  is  of  thirteen  sorts, 
through  division  of  the  subordinates. 
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b.  But  then,  since  understanding  [it  seems,]  alone  is  the 
principal  instrument  in  furnishing  its  object  [of  emanci- 
pation] to  Soul,  and  the  instrumentality  of  the  others  is 
secondary,  in  this  case  what  is  [meant  by]  secondariness  P 
[Why  are  they  said  to  be  instrumental  at  all .?]  In  regard 
to  this  he  says  : 2 


''O  vf)  \ 


Efficiency  of  the  Or - 
gans  whence . 


Aph.  39.  Because  the  quality  of 
being  most  efficient  is  conjoined  with 
the  organs  ; as  in  the  case  of  an  axe. 


a.  The  quality  of  the  [principal]  organ,  the  understand- 
ing, in  the  shape  of  being  most  efficient  on  behalf  of 
soul,  exists,  derivatively,  in  the  [other  derivative]  organs. 
Therefore  it  is  made  out  that  an  organ  is  of  thirteen 
kinds : such  is  the  connexion  with  the  preceding 

aphorism.3 


fqqfirerciw  i qf%rq  qrcwfasnsj- 

\ v*> 

1 Instead  of  * in  this  case,’  &c.,  read,  ‘ what  is  the  character  of 
these  [i.  e.,  organs]  ? ’ Ed. 

^ cP*  % ^TT^T- 
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b.  1 As  in  the  case  of  an  axe.’  As,  although  the  blow 
itself,  since  it  is  this  that  puts  an  end  to  our  non-posses- 
sion of  the  result,  is  the  principal  efficient  in  the  cutting, 
yet  the  axe,  also,  is  an  efficient,  because  of  its  close  prox- 
imity to  the  quality  of  being  the  principal  efficient,  so  [here, 
also]  : such  is  the  meaning.  He  does  not  here  say  that 
Self-consciousness  is  secondarily  efficient,  meaning  to  imply 
that  it  is  one  with  the  internal  organ.1 

c.  Specifying  the  precise  state  of  the  case  in  regard  to 
the  condition  of  secondary  and  principal,  he  says  : 2 

fin:  ttor  h tfo  11 

C 9 

Aph.  40.  Among  the  two  [the  ex- 

Prccmincnt  efficiency  , , j , i • , j -i  , , 

Of  Mind  illustrated.  ternal  and  the  internal  organs],  the 
principal  is  Mind  ; just  as,  in  the  world, 
among  troops  of  dependants. 

a.  ‘ Among  the  two,’  viz.,  the  external  and  the  internal, 
' Mind/  i.  e.,  understanding,  simply,  is  ‘ the  principal/  i.  e., 


v9  v9 

mmxfrf  ?f?T  n 

9 C\  C\ 
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chief ; in  short,  is  the  immediate  cause ; because  it  is  that 
which  furnishes  Soul  with  its  end  ; just  as,  among  troops 
of  dependants,  some  one  single  person  is  the  prime  minister 
of  the  king  ; and  the  others,  governors  of  towns,  &c.,  are 
his  subordinates : such  is  the  meaning.1 

b.  Here  the  word  ‘Mind’  does  not  mean  the  third 
internal  organ,2  [(§  30.  a.)  but  Intellect,  or  ‘the  Great 
One/] 

c.  He  tells,  in  three  aphorisms,  the  reasons  why  Intel- 
lect [or  understanding]  is  the  principal  :3 

u (ft  II 

Aph.  41.  [And  Intellect  is  the  prin- 
.landing  is  the  principal.  clPal>  or  immediate  and  direct,  efficient 
in  Soul’s  emancipation  ;]  because  there 
is  no  wandering  away. 

a.  That  is  to  say : because  it  [understanding,]  per- 


1 *RT 

r^T^T  T{Vq  W: 

JRTRT  ^ cT^’TO^Whffn  ’STTWRI- 

vtTc^Jrrsfi^v:  II 

“ ^ R rTrft'3IT''T II 

frRTf  f%fa:  n 
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vades  all  the  organs ; or  because  there  is  no  result  apart 
from  it.1 


II  II 


Another  reason. 


Aph.  42.  So,  too,  because  it  [the 
understanding,]  is  the  depository  of  all 
self-continuant  impressions. 


a.  Understanding  alone  is  the  depository  of  all  self- 
continuant impressions,  and  not  the  Sight,  &c.,  or  Self- 
consciousness,  or  the  Mind  ; else  it  could  not  happen  that 
things  formerly  seen,  and  heard,  &c.,  would  be  remembered 
by  the  blind,  and  deaf,  &c.2 


ii  8?  II 

c o T 

Aph.  43.  And  because  we  infer  this 
Another  reason.  [its  preeminence]  by  reason  of  its 

meditating. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : and  because  we  infer  its  preeminence, 
‘by  reason  of  its  meditating/  i.e.,  its  modification  in  the 
shape  of  meditation.  For  the  modification  of  thought 
called  f meditation  ’ is  the  noblest  of  all  the  modifications 
[incident  to  Soul,  or  pure  Thought,  whose  blessedness,  or 
state  of  emancipation,  it  is  to  have  no  modification  at  all]  ; 
and  the  Understanding  itself,  which,  as  being  the  deposi- 
tory thereof,  is,  further,  named  Thought  \chitta,  from  the 


1 n 
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same  root  as  cliintdx\  is  nobler  than  the  organs  whose 
modifications  are  other  than  this : such  is  the  meaning.2 

b.  But  then,  suppose  that  the  modification  ‘ meditation  ’ 
belongs  only  to  the  Soul,  [suggests  some  one].  To  this  he 
replies  :3 

II  II 

m Ath'  44'  11  be  °f  itS  0wn 

Hal  to  Soul.  nature. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : meditation  cannot  belong  to  Soul 
essentially  ; because  of  the  immobility4  [of  Soul ; whereas 
‘ meditation  ’ is  an  effort]. 

b.  But  then,  if  thus  the  preeminence  belongs  to  under- 
standing alone,  how  was  it  said  before  [at  § 26,]  that  it  is 
the  Mind  that  takes  the  nature  of  both  [sets  of  organs,  in 


1 The  two  words  are,  respectively,  from  chit  and  ehint,  which  are 
cognate.  JEd. 
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apparent  contradiction  to  the  view  propounded  at  § 39]  ? 
To  this  he  replies : 1 

fawrfwira  ii  sft  ii 

\ 

Aph.  45.  The  condition  [as  regards 
An  organ  may  le,  re-  Soul’s  instruments,]  of  secondary  and 

lattvely , principal , or  . . . # J J 

secondary.  principal  is  relative ; because  of  the 

difference  of  function. 

a.  In  respect  to  the  difference  of  function,  the  condition, 
as  secondary,  or  principal,  of  the  instruments  [of  Soul]  is 
relative.  In  the  operations  of  the  Sight,  &c.,  the  Mind  is 
principal ; and,  in  the  operation  of  the  Mind,  Self-con- 
sciousness, and,  in  the  operation  of  Self-consciousness, 
Intellect,  is  principal2  [or  precedent], 

b.  But  then,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  arrangement; 
viz.,  that,  of  this  [or  that]  Soul,  this  [or  that]  Intellect, 
alone,  and  not  another  Intellect,  is  the  instrument?  With 
reference  to  this,  he  says  :3 


1 sjrq 
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<^T3RrT  II  iii  II 


Every  one  reaps  as  he 
has  sowed. 


Aph.  46.  The  energizing  [of  this  or 
that  Intellect]  is  for  the  sake  of  this 
[or  that  Soul] ; because  of  [its]  having 
been  purchased  by  the  works  [or  deserts]  of  this  [or  that 
Soul]  ; just  as  in  the  world. 


a.  The  meaning  is,  that,  fthe  energizing/  i.e.,  all 
operation,  of  the  instrument  is  for  the  sake  of  this  [or  that] 
Soul ; because  of  [its]  having  been  purchased  by  this  [or 
that]  Soul’s  works  [or  deserts]  ; just  as  in  the  world.  As, 
in  the  world  [or  in  ordinary  affairs],  whatever  axe,  or  the 
like,  has  been  purchased  by  the  act,  e.g.,  of  buying,  by 
whatever  man,  the  operation  of  that  [axe,  or  the  like], 
such  as  cleaving,  is  only  for  the  sake  of  that  man  [who 
purchased  it]  : such  is  the  meaning.  The  import  is,  that 
therefrom  is  the  distributive  allotment  of  instruments2 
[inquired  about  under  § 45.  h.] 


b.  Although  there  is  no  act  in  Soul,  because  it  is  im- 


1 Nagesa  differs  from  all  the  other  commentators  in  reading 

. Ed. 
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movable,  still,  since  it  is  the  means  of  Soul’s  experience,  it 
is  called  the  act  of  Soul;  just  like  the  victories,  &c.,  of  a 
king  [which  are,  really,  the  acts  of  his  servants]  ; because 
of  Soul’s  being  the  owner1  [of  the  results  of  acts  ; as  the 
king  is  of  the  results  of  the  actions  of  his  troops]. 

c.  In  order  to  make  clear  the  chiefship  of  Intellect,  he 
sums  up,2  [as  follows]  : 

htvt*? 

SRrT  II  8S  II 

Aph.  47.  Admitting  that  they  [the 
various  instruments  of  Soul,  all]  equally 
act,  the  preeminence  belongs  to  Intellect ; just  as  in  the 
world,  just  as  in  the  wrorld. 

a.  Although  the  action  of  all  the  instruments  is  the 
same,  in  being  for  the  sake  of  Soul,  still  the  preeminence 
belongs  to  Intellect  alone  : just  as  in  the  world.  The 
meaning  is,  because  it  is  just  as  the  preeminence,  in  the 
world,  belongs  to  the  prime  minister,  among  the  rulers  of 
towns,  and  the  rest,  even  although  there  be  no  difference 
so  far  as  regards  their  being  [all  alike  workers]  for  the 
sake  of  the  king.  Therefore,  in  all  the  Institutes,  Intellect 
alone  is  celebrated  as  ‘the  Great  One.’  The  repetition 


1 ^ mfe  ?nrrfv 
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[viz.,  ‘just  as  in  the  world,  just  as  in  the  world,’]  implies 
the  completion  of  the  Book.1 

b.  So  much  for  [this  abstract  of]  the  Second  Book,  on 
the  Products  of  Nature,  in  the  commentary,  on  Kapila’s 
Declaration  of  the  Sankhya,  composed  by  the  venerable 
Vijnana  Acharya.2 


1 Rtrfq  bbtb  vr  m an:- 
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a.  In  the  next  place,  the  gross  product  of  Nature,  viz., 
the  great  elements  and  the  dyad  of  bodies,  is  to  be 
described  ; and,  after  that,  the  going  into  various  wombs, 
and  the  like ; [this  description  being  given]  with  a view 
to  that  less  perfect  degree  of  dispassionateness  which  is  the 
cause  of  one’s  engaging  upon  the  means  of  knowledge  ; 
and,  after  that,  with  a view  to  perfect  freedom  from 
passion,  all  the  means  of  knowledge  are  to  be  told  : so  the 
Third  [Book]  commences:1 


II  S II 


The  element t u'hence. 


Aph.  1.  The  origination  of  the  diver- 
sified [world  of  sense]  is  from  that 
which  has  no  difference. 


a.  '[Which]  has  no  difference,’  i.e.,  that  in  which  there 
exists  not  a distinction,  in  the  shape  of  calmness,  fierceness, 
dulness,  &c.,  viz.,  the  Subtile  Elements,  called  ‘ the  five 
somethings,  simply;’  from  this  [set  of  five]  is  the  origina- 
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tion  of  ‘ the  diversified,’  [so  called]  from  their  possessing 
a difference,  in  the  shape  of  the  calm,  &c.,  viz.,  the  gross, 
the  great  Elements : such  is  the  meaning.  For,  the  fact 
of  consisting  of  pleasure,  or  the  like,  in  the  shape  of  the 
calm,  and  the  rest,  is  manifested,  in  the  degrees  of  greater, 
and  less,  &c.,  in  the  gross  Elements  only,  not  in  the 
Subtile ; because  these , since  they  have  hut  the  one  form 
of  the  calm,  are  manifest  to  the  concentrated,1  [practitioners 
of  meditation,  but  to  no  others], 

b.  So  then,  having  stated,  by  composing  the  preceding 
Book,  the  origin  of  the  twenty-three  Principles,  he  states 
the  origination,  therefrom,  of  the  dyad  of  bodies  :2 

ii  ? ii 

The  Body  whence.  Aph.  2.  Therefrom,  of  the  Body. 

a.  ‘ Therefrom,’  i.e.,  from  the  twenty-three  Principles, 


1 f^W.  W 
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there  is  the  origination  of  the  pair  of  Bodies,  the  Gross 
[Body]  and  the  Subtile:  such  is  the  meaning.1 

b.  Now  he  proves  that  mundane  existence  could  not  be 
accounted  for  otherwise  than  on  the  ground  of  the  twenty- 
three  Principles  :2 

u ? n 

& 

Aph.  3.  From  the  seed  thereof  is 
Mundane  existence  mundane  existence. 

tv  hence. 

a.  ‘ Thereof/  i.  e.,  of  the  Body ; 
‘from  the  seed/  i.  e.,  from  the  Subtile  one,  as  its  cause,  in 
the  shape  of  the  twenty-three  Principles,  is  ‘mundane 
existence/  i.  e.,  do  the  going  and  coming  of  Soul  take 
place  ; for  it  is  impossible  that,  of  itself,  there  should  be  a 
going,  &c.,  of  that  which,  in  virtue  of  [its]  all-pervading- 
ness,  is  immovable : such  is  the  meaning.  For  Soul, 
being  conditioned  by  the  twenty-three  Principles,  only  by 
means  of  that  investment  migrates  from  Body  to  Body, 
with  a view  to  experiencing  the  fruits  of  previous  works.3 
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b.  He  states,  also,  the  limit  of  mundane  existence  / 


II  g II 


Mundane  existence  till 
when. 


Apli.  4.  And,  till  there  is  discrimina- 
tion, there  is  the  energizing  of  these, 

which  have  no  differences. 

0 


a.  The  meaning  is,  that,  of  all  Souls  whatever,  void  of 
the  differences  of  being  Lord,  or  not  Lord,  &c.,  [though, 
seemingly,  possessed  of  such  differences,]  ‘ energizing/ 
i.e.,  mundane  existence,  is  inevitable,  even  till  there  is 
discrimination  [of  Soul  from  its  seeming  investments] ; 
and  it  does  not  continue  after  that.2 


b.  He  states  the  reason  of  this  :3 

^WTUTf^rTTW  II  M II 


The  reason  of  this. 


Aph.  5.  Because  of  [the  necessity  of] 
the  other's  experiencing. 


a.  The  meaning  is : because  of  the  necessity  that  the 
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other,  i.e.,  that  that  very  [Soul],  which  does  not  discri- 
minate, should  experience  the  fruit  of  its  own  [reputed] 
acts.1 

b.  He  states,  that,  even  while  there  is  a Body,  during 
the  time  of  mundane  existence,  fruition  [really]  is  not:2 

hvfa  vftnwr3  u % n 

n 

Soufs  bondage  only  APh • 6‘  Ifc  LSoulJ  18  n0W  quite  free 
seeming.  from  both. 

a.  ‘Now,’ i.e.,  during  the  time  of  mundane  existence, 
Soul  is  quite  free  ‘ from  both,’  i.  e.,  from  the  pairs,  viz., 
cold  and  heat,  pleasure  and  pain,  &c.:  such  is  the  meaning.1 

b.  He  next  proceeds  to  describe,  separately,  the  dyad  of 
Bodies  :5 

Biriifm  irra^j  sana  aai  n s n 

C C\ 

Aph.  7.  The  Gross  [Body]  usually 

The  Cross  and  the  . „ e , , , * 

Subtile  bodies  distin-  arises  irom  lather  and  mother ; the 

yuushed.  other  one  is  not  so. 


1 samnfaafaia  va  nftaanhTKaHTunr- 

2 dnfrranat  mm  wreftan?  n 

3 Aniruddha  has  and  comments  accordingly.  Ed. 
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a.  The  Gross  one  arises  from  father  and  mother,  ‘ usually/ 
i.e.,  for  the  most  part ; for  there  is  mention  also  of  a Gross 
Body  not  born  of  a womb  : and  * the  other/  i.  e.,  the  Subtile 
Body,  is  ‘ not  so/  i.e.,  does  not  arise  from  a father  and 
mother ; because  it  arises  from  creation,  &c. : such  is  the 
meaning.1 

b.  He  decides  [the  question],  through  disguise  by  which 
one  of  the  Bodies,  Gross  and  Subtile,  the  conjunction  of  the 
pairs  [pleasure  and  pain,  &c.,]  with  Soul  takes  place.2 

ii  t 11 

Apli.  8.  To  that  which  arose  antece- 

T Yhich  of  the  bodies  . , . . . . . 

is  the  cause  of  SouVs  dently  it  belongs  to  be  that  whose  result 
bondage.  is  this ; because  it  is  to  the  one  that 

there  belongs  fruition,  not  to  the  other. 

a.  ‘ To  be  that  whose  result  is  this/  i.e.,  to  have  pleasure 
and  pain  as  its  effect  [reflected  in  Soul],  belongs  to  that 
Subtile  Body  alone  whose  origin  was  ‘ antecedent/  i.  e.,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  creation  [or  annus  magnus]. 
Why  ? Because  the  fruition  of  what  is  called  pleasure  and 
pain  belongs  only  to  ‘ the  one/  i.  e.,  the  Subtile  Body,  but 
not  to  * the  other/  i.  e.,  the  Gross  Body  ; because  all  are 
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agreed  that  there  is  neither  pleasure  nor  pain,  &c.,  in  a 
body  of  earth  : such  is  the  meaning-.1 

b.  He  tells  the  nature  of  the  Subtile  Body  just  mentioned:2 

ii  <i  ii 

The  SMile  Body  how  APh-  9-  The  seventeen,  as  one,  are  the 
constituted.  Subtile  Body. 

a.  The  Subtile  Body,  further,  through  its  being  container 
and  contained,  is  twofold.  Here  the  seventeen,  [presently 
mentioned,]  mingled,  are  the  Subtile  Body ; and  that,  at 
the  beginning  of  a creation,  is  but  one,  in  the  shape  of  an 
aggregate  ; [as  the  forest,  the  aggregate  of  many  trees,  is 
but  one]  : such  is  the  meaning.  The  seventeen  are  the 
eleven  organs,  the  five  Subtile  Elements,  and  Understand- 
ing. Self-consciousness  is  included  under  Understanding.3 
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b.  But  [one  may  ask,]  if  the  Subtile  Body  be  one , 
how  can  there  be  diverse  experiences  according-ly  as  Souls 
are  [numerically]  distinct,  [one  from  another]  P To  this 
he  replies  ■} 

II  So  n 

o-  ,,  , , Afj/i.  10.  There  is  distinction  of  indi- 

liow  there  come  to  be 

individuals.  viduals,  through  diversity  of  desert. 

a.  Although,  at  the  beginning  of  the  creation  [or  annus 
magnus],  there  was  but  one  Subtile  Body,  in  the  shape  of 
that  investment  [of  Soul  (see  Veddnta-sdra,  § 62,)  named] 
Hiranyagarbha , still,  subsequently,  moreover,  there  becomes 
a division  of  it  into  individuals, — a plurality,  partitively,  in 
the  shape  of  individuals as,  at  present,  there  is,  of  the 
one  Subtile  Body  of  a father,  a plurality,  partitively,  in 
the  shape  of  the  Subtile  Body  of  son,  daughter,  &c.  He 
tells  the  cause  of  this,  saying,  f through  diversity  of  desert 
meaning,  through  actions,  &c.,  which  are  causes  of  the 
experiences  of  other  animal  souls.2  3 
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b.  But  then,  on  this  showing,  since  the  Subtile  one  alone, 
from  its  being  the  site  of  fruition,  is  [what  ought  to  be  de- 
noted by  the  term]  Body , how  is  the  term  Body  applied 
to  the  Gross  one  ? To  this  he  replies 

Aph.  11.  From  its  being  applied  to 

Why  the  Gross  Body  •,  r • , .1  c i.'i  1 •.  • 

is  called  a Body.  Lviz.,  to  the  Subtile  onej,  it  is  ap- 

plied to  the  Body,  which  is  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  abiding  thereof. 

a.  But  then,  what  proof  is  there  of  another  body, — other 
than  the  one  consisting  of  the  six  sheaths, — serving  as  a 
tabernacle  for  the  Subtile  Body  ? With  reference  to  this, 
he  says  :2 

^ II  II 

Aph.  12.  Not  independently  [can 
The  Sid, ule Body  de-  ^he  Subtile  Body  exist],  without  that 

‘peiuient  on  the  Gross  # J # J J 

Body.  [Gross  Body];  just  like  a shadow  and 

a picture. 

a.  That  is  to  say : the  Subtile  Body  does  not  stand  inde- 
pendently, ‘ without  that/  i.  e.,  without  a support ; as  a 
shadow,  or  as  a picture,  does  not  stand  without  a support. 
And  so,  having  abandoned  a Gross  Body,  in  order  to  go 
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to  another  world,  it  is  settled  that  the  Subtile  Body  takes 
another  body,  to  serve  as  its  tabernacle  : such  is  the  import.1 

b.  But  then  [it  may  be  said],  of  the  Subtile  Body,  since 
it  is  limited  substance,  as  the  Air,  or  the  like,  let  the  Ether 
[or  Space],  without  [its]  being  attached  [to  anything],  be 
the  site : it  is  purposeless  to  suppose  [its]  attachment  to 
anything  else.  To  this  he  replies  :2 

^ II  ^3  II 

C\  X 

Apli.  13.  No,  even  though  it  be 

For  it  must  have  a t-.i  i prun  ■ 

material  support.  limited;  because  ot  [its]  association 

with  masses  ; just  like  the  sun. 

a.  Though  it  be  limited,  it  does  not  abide  independently, 
without  association  ; for,  since,  just  like  the  sun,  it  consists 
of  light,  it  is  inferred  to  be  associated  with  a mass : such  is 
the  meaning.  All  lights,  the  sun  and  the  rest,  are  seen  only 
under  the  circumstances  of  association  [of  the  luminiferous 
imponderable]  with  earthy  substances;  and  the  Subtile  Body 
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consists  of  ‘ Purity,’  which  is  Light : therefore  it  must  be 
associated  with  the  Elements.1 

b.  He  determines  the  magnitude  of  the  Subtile  Body:2 

ii  ^ ii 

t 'S 

Size  of  the  Subtile  Aph.  14.  It  is  of  atomic  magnitude  ; 

JJoJy'  for  there  is  a Scripture  for  its  acting. 

a.  ‘It,’  the  Subtile  Body,  is  ‘of  atomic  magnitude,’  i.  e., 
limited,  but  not  absolutely  an  atom ; because  it  is  declared 
to  have  parts.  Wherefore  ? ‘For  there  is  Scripture  for  its 
acting;  ’ i.  e.,  because  there  is  Scripture  about  its  acting. 
When  a thing  is  all-prevading,  it  cannot  act ; [action  being 
motion].  But  the  proper  reading  is,  ‘ because  there  is 
Scripture  for  its  moving. n 
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on  which  Vijnana  remarks,  is 


Aniruddha  is  singular  in  here  inserting,  as  an  Aphorism  : 
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b.  He  states  another  argument  for  its  being  limited  :x 


II  CM  II 


A notlier  proof  of  this. 


Aph.  15.  And  because  there  is  Scrip- 
ture for  its  being  formed  of  food. 


a.  That  is  to  say  : it,  viz.,  the  Subtile  Body,  cannot  be 
all-pervading;  because  there  is  a Scripture  for  its  being 
partially  formed  of  food  ; for,  if  it  were  all-prevading,  it 
would  be  eternal.  Although  Mind,  &c.,  are  not  formed  of 
the  Elements,  still  it  is  to  be  understood  that  they  are 
spoken  of  as  formed  of  food,  &c. ; because  they  are  filled  with 
homogeneous  particles,  through  contact  with  food  ;l  [as 
the  light  of  a lamp  is  supplied  by  contact  with  the  oil]. 

b.  For  what  purpose  is  the  mundane  existence,  the 
migrating  from  one  body  to  another  [Gross]  body,  of  Sub- 
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tile  Bodies,  which  are  unintelligent  ? With  reference  to 
this,  he  says:1 

TT^fT^i  ii  ii 

Aph.  16.  The  mundane  existence  of 

Why  the  Subtile  Body  qi  i , *r>  -i  • • />>■]  1 /?oi 

migrates . oubtile  jiodies  is  tor  the  sake  ot  soul; 

just  like  a king’s  cooks. 

a.  That  is  to  say : as  the  cooks  of  a king  frequent  the 
kitchens  for  the  sake  of  the  king,  so  the  Subtile  Bodies 
transmigrate  for  the  sake  of  Soul.- 

b.  The  Subtile  Body  has  been  discussed  in  respect  of  all 
its  peculiarities.  He  now  likewise  discusses  the  Gross 
Body,  also : 3 


TU^^lfrRiT  II  ^9  II 


The  Gross  Body 
whence . 


Aph.  17.  The  Body  consists  of  the 
five  elements. 
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a.  That  is  to  say : the  Body  is  a modification  of  the  five 
elements  mingled.1 

b.  He  mentions  another  opinion  :2 

II  U II 

, „ . . Apli.  18.  Some  say  it  consists  of  four 

Another  opinion.  1 J 17 

elements. 

a.  This  [is  alleged]  with  the  import  that  the  Ether  does 
not  originate3  [anything], 

it  se  11 

Another  opinion.  APL  19‘  0therS  SaJ  that  lfc  insists 

of  one  element. 

a.  The  import  is,  that  the  body  is  of  Earth  only,  and  the 
other  elements  are  merely  supporters.  Or  ‘of  one  element 1 
means,  of  one  or  other  element  :5  [see  the  Rosicrucian  doc- 
trine in  the  Tarka-sangraha,  § 13.,  &c]. 


II 
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b.  He  tells  us  what  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Body 
consists  of  the  Elements 

^ %n ra  n n 


Intellect  not  the  result 
of  organization. 


Aph.  20.  Intellect  is  not  natural  [a 
natural  result  of  organization] ; because 
it  is  not  found  in  them  severally. 


a.  That  is  to  say : since  we  do  not  find  intellect  in  the 
separated  Elements,  intellect  is  not  natural  to  the  Body, — 
which  consists  of  the  Elements, — but  is  adventitious.'2 


b.  He  states  another  refutation3  [of  the  notion  that 
Intellect  is  a property  of  the  Body]  : 


II  W II 


A further  argument. 


Aph.  21.  And  [if  the  Body  had  in- 
tellect natural  to  it,]  there  would  not 
be  the  death,  &c.,  of  anything. 


a.  That  is  to  say  : and,  if  the  Body  had  intellect  natural 
to  it,  there  would  not  he  the  death,  the  profound  sleep,  &c., 
‘ of  anything,’  of  all  things.  For  death,  profound  sleep, 
&c.,  imply  the  body’s  being  non-intelligent ; and  this,  if 
it  were,  by  its  own  nature,  intelligent,  would  not  take 
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place  ; because  tbe  essential  nature  of  a thing  remains  as 
long  as  the  thing  remains.1 

b.  Pondering  a doubt,  as  to  the  assertion  [in  § 20],  viz., 
‘ because  it  is  not  found  in  them  severally/  he  repels  it  :2 

II  05 II 

Aph.  22.  If  [you  say  that  Intellect 

An  illustrative  objec-  i.  o • ij.ij.lv 

tion  disposed  of.  results  from  organization,  and  that,]  it 

is  like  the  power  of  something  intoxi- 
cating, [the  ingredients  of  which,  separately,  have  no 
intoxicating  power,  we  reply,  that]  this  might  arise,  on 
conjunction,  if  we  had  seen,  in  each  [element,  something 
conducive  to  the  result], 

a.  But  then,  as  an  intoxicating  power,  though  not 
residing  in  the  substances  severally,  resides  in  the  mixed 
substance,  so  may  Intellect,  also,  be ; if  any  one  say  this, 
it  is  not  so.  If  it  had  been  seen  in  each  [constituent],  its 
appearance  in  the  compound  might  have  had  place  ; but,  in 
the  case  in  question,  it  is  not  the  case  that  it  is  seen  in  each. 


1 i>- 

trfh  I *!?- 

ff  HI  ^ 5*wt- 

<RfrT 

u II 

2 mssrpp'ftfh  THraip'  ii 

3 Aniruddha  and  Vedanti  Mahadeva  read 

Ed. 
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Therefore,  in  the  illustration  [of  something  intoxicating 
resulting  from  mixture],  it  being  established,  by  the  In- 
stitutes, &c.,  that  there  is,  in  each  ingredient,  a subtile 
tendency  to  intoxicate,  it  is  settled  only  that,  at  the  time 
when  these  combine,  there  will  be  a manifestation  of  the 
[latent]  power  of  intoxicating;  but,  in  the  thing  illustrated, 
it  is  not  established,  by  any  proof  whatsoever,  that  there  is 
intelligence,  in  a subtile  [or  undeveloped]  state,  in  the 
elements  separately  : such  is  the  meaning.1 

b.  It  was  stated  [§  16,]  that  the  Subtile  Bodies  trans- 
migrate for  the  sake  of  Soul.  In  regard  to  this,  he  tells,  in 
two  aphorisms,  by  what  operation,  dependent  on  the  birth 
of  the  Subtile  Bodies,  which  means  their  transmigrations 
into  Gross  Bodies,  what  aims  of  Soul  are  accomplished  :2 


^<tcT  Wrf^frT  ^ I 

?T  I 1 1^4 

^RTrFT  fa^frT 

cT  TORrTOT  ^ %HTfq 

o C\  s$  cO 

vO  C vO  \ 

wmr  nsW 

anVTTVT  fflwfa  (T^Tf  II 
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gwrnqfii;:  ii  ®3  ii 


Purpose  of  the  Subtile 
Body's  talcing  a gross 
one. 


Aph.  23.  From  knowledge  [acquired 
during  mundane  existence,  comes]  sal- 
vation, [Soul’s  chief  end]. 


a.  That  is  to  say : by  the  transmigration  of  the  Subtile 
Body,  through  birth,  there  takes  place  the  direct  operation 
of  discrimination  [between  Soul  and  Non- Soul]  ; [and] 
thence,  in  the  shape  of  emancipation,  Soul’s  [chief]  End.1 


fwhnB  n *8  n 

\ 

„ , , Aph.  24.  Bondage  [which  may  be 

Bondage  whence.  . J ° L ^ 

viewed  as  one  of  the  ends  which  Soul 
could  arrive  at  only  through  the  Subtile  Body,]  is  from 
Misconception. 

a.  Through  the  transmigration  of  the  subtile  body,  from 
misconception,  there  is  that  [less  worth}7]  end  of  soul,  in 
the  shape  of  bondage,  consisting  of  pleasure  and  pain  : 
such  is  the  meaning.2 

b.  Liberation  and  Bondage,  [resulting]  from  knowledge 
and  misconception  [respectively],  have  been  mentioned. 
Of  these,  in  the  first  place,  he  explains  Liberation  [arising] 
from  knowledge  :3 


1 fMWBBfhaT  f^JSUTCITrST- 

2 faT^TtTrJTO^mfTTiT  VWWf 

3 sjT?rfVHhn«rf  i 

fsRHTrfh  ii 
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II  II 

v9 

Knowledge  has  neither  . 25 Since  this  [viz.,  knowledge,] 

cooperutor  nor  substi-  is  the  precise  cause  [of  liberation],  there 
lute,  in  liberating  Soul.  . . . • • r n , . , 

is  neither  association  [ot  anything  else 
with  it,  e.  g.,  good  works,]  nor  alternativeness,  [e.  g.,  of 
good  works,  in  its  stead]. 

a.  In  respect  of  there  being  neither  association  nor 
alternativeness,  he  states  an  illustration 


wrftssraifwwri  3tu- 

VpVPS  II  »§  II 


This  illustrated. 


Aph.  26.  The  emancipation  of  Soul 
does  not  depend  on  both  [knowledge 
and  works,  or  the  like] ; as  [any  end  that  one  aims  at 
is  not  obtained]  from  dreams  and  from  the  waking  state, 
[together,  or  alternatively,  which  are,  severally,]  illusory 
and  not  illusory. 


a.  But,  even  if  it  be  so,  [some  one  may  say,]  there  may 
be  association,  or  alternativeness,  of  knowledge  of  the  truth 
with  that  knowledge  which  is  termed  Worship  of  [the  One, 
all-constitutive,  divine]  Soul ; since  there  is  no  illusoriness 
in  this  object  of  Worship.  To  this  he  replies  :2 


1 II 

2 u?  <r?r- 
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II  °9  II 

Aph.  27.  Even  of  that  other  it  is  not 
complete. 

a.  Even  of  ‘that  other/  i.  e.,  of  the 
[just-mentioned]  object  of  worship,  the  non-illusoriness 
is  not  complete ; because  imaginary  things,  also,  enter 
into  [our  conception  of,  and  overlie,  and  disguise,]  the 
object  of  worship,  the  [One,  all-constitutive]  Soul : such 
is  the  meaning.1 

b.  He  states  in  what  part  [of  it]  is  the  illusoriness  of 
the  [object  of]  Worship/  [just  referred  to]  : 

II  II 

Aph.  28.  Moreover,  it  is  in  what  i§ 

Where  the  fault  applies.  * ■ , ,i  , •,  • r.i,  , 

jancied  that  it  is  thus  [illusory]. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : ‘moreover,  it  is  thus/  i.  e.,  moreover, 
there  is  illusoriness,  in  that  portion  of  the  thing  meditated 
which  [portion  of  it]  is  fancied  by  the  Mind,  [while  it 
does  not  exist  in  reality]  ; for,  the  object  of  worship  having 
been  declared  in  such  texts  as,  ‘ All  this,  indeed,  is 
Brahma/3  the  illusoriness  belongs  entirely  to  that  portion 
[of  the  impure  conception  of  ‘ the  All 1 which  presents 
itself,  to  the  undiscriminating,  under  the  aspect]  of  the 
world.4 


1 rfacfiFR- 

! ii 

3 Chhandogya  Upanishad,  iii.,  xiv.,  1.  Ed. 

4 Hifipsrt- 
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b.  Then  what  profit  is  there  in  Worship?  With  refer- 
ence to  this,  he  declares  [as  follows]  d 


"5  C \ 

Apli.  29.  From  the  achievement  of 
[the  worship  termed]  meditation  there 
is,  to  the  pure  [Soul],  all  [power]  ; like  Nature. 


The  fruit  of  Worship. 


a.  Through  the  effecting  of  the  worship  which  is  termed  . 
meditation,  there  becomes,  to  the  ‘ pure,’  i.  e.,  the  sinless, 
Soul,  all  power  ; as  belongs  to  Nature  : such  is  the 
meaning.  That  is  to  say  : as  Nature  creates,  sustains,  and 
destroys,  so  also  the  Purity  of  the  understanding  of  the 
worshipper,  by  instigating  Nature,  creates,  &c.2  [But 
this  is  not  Liberation,  or  Soul’s  chief  end.] 

b.  It  has  been  settled  that  Knowledge  alone  is  the  means 
of  Liberation.  Now  he  mentions  the  means  of  Know- 
ledge :3 


13T II 

1 T4  II 

2 Otot- 

^ i 
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*,  c ~a 

H^fcTRt%T 
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rftfh  II 

3 hrannHTfhfrr  wrfv?m  i ?^t- 
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II  ?0  II 

Removal  of  obstacles  APk-  30.  Meditation  is  [the  cause  of] 
to  knowledge.  the  removal  of  Desire. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : Meditation  is  the  cause  of  the  removal 
of  that  affection  of  the  mind  by  objects,  which  is  a hinderer 
of  knowledge.1 

b.  With  advertence  to  the  fact  that  knowledge  arises 
from  the  effectuation  of  Meditation,  and  not  from  merely 
commencing  upon  it,  he  characterizes  the  effectuation  of 
Meditation  :2 

Aph.  31.  It  [Meditation,]  is  perfected 
poiu  fef^tld.  What  by  repelling  of  the  modifications 

[of  the  Mind,  which  ought  to  be  ab- 
stracted from  all  thoughts  of  anything] . 

a.  He  mentions  also  the  means  of  Meditation  :s 

VRvnTRWuvrr  11  ??  n 

Aph.  32.  This  [Meditation,]  is  per- 
nJdiution  conducive  t0  fected  by  Restraint,  Postures,  and  oneJs 
Duties. 


1 gmnfrnpw  ?it 

it 

3 UIT^Tfil  II 
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a.  That  is  to  say : Meditation  results  from  the  triad, 
which  shall  be  mentioned,  viz.,  Restraint,  &C.1 

b.  By  means  of  a triad  of  aphorisms  he  characterizes,  in 
order,  Restraint,  &c.  :2 

II  II3 

, , , , Aph.  33.  Restraint  [of  the  breath]  is 

Restraint  of  the  breath.  . . L J 

by  means  oi  expulsion  and  retention. 

a.  That  it  is  ‘ of  the  breath  ’ is  gathered  from  the 
notoriousness4  [of  its  being  so]. 

h.  He  characterizes  Postures,  which  come  next  in  order:5 


Postures. 


n u 

Aph.  34.  Steady  and  [promoting] 
ease  is  a [suitable]  Posture. 


a.  That  is  to  say : that  is  a Posture  which,  being 
steady,  is  a cause  of  pleasure  ; such  as  the  crossing  of  the 
arms.6 


1 ^lUTTiin  sqm 

dtere:  n 

2 II 

3 Aniruddlia  and  Vedanti  Makadeva  transpose  Aphorisms  33 
and  34.  Ed. 

* nnnmfa  nftrar  sjwm  n 
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b.  He  characterizes  one’s  Duty  i1 

II  34  II 

0 >s  Aph.  35.  One’s  Duty  is  the  per- 

formance of  the  actions  prescribed 
for  one’s  religious  order. 

a.  Simple.2 

II  3l  II 

Knowledge  by  Concert-  Aph.  36.  Through  Dispassion  and 

tration  how  attained.  Practice 

a.  Simply  through  mere  Practice,  in  the  shape  of  Medi- 
tation, accompanied  by  Dispassion,  Knowledge,  with  its 
instrument.  Concentration,  takes  place  in  the  case  of  those 
who  are  most  competent  [to  engage  in  the  matter] : such 
is  the  meaning.  Thus  has  liberation  through  knowledge 
been  expounded.3 

b.  After  this,  the  cause  of  Bondage,  viz.,  Misconception, 
declared  in  [the  assertion,]  ‘ Bondage  is  from  Miscon- 
ception,’ [§  24],  is  to  be  expounded.  Here  he  first  states 
the  nature  of  Misconception  : 1 


1 5TO*rfb  II 

2 nmm  ii 

vO  \ 

33m  H^nuiTf^nfbin- 
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II  39  II 

Aph.  37.  The  kinds  of  Misconcep- 

Misconception  divided.  . . n 

tion  are  live. 

a.  That  is  to  say : the  subdivisions  of  Misconception, 
which  is  the  cause  of  Bondage,  are  Ignorance,  Egoism, 
Desire,  Aversion,  and  Fear  of  Dissolution  ; the  five  men- 
tioned in  the  Yoga,1  [see  Yoga  Aphorisms,  Book  II.,  § 3*]. 

b.  Having  stated  the  nature  of  Misconception,  he  states 
also  the  nature  of  its  cause,  viz.,  Disability:3 

rf‘  II  3fc  II 

The  varieties  of  Dis-  Aph.  38.  But  Disability  is  of  twenty- 
ability.  eight  sorts.5 

a.  Simple  ;6  [as  explained  in  the  Yoga\. 


fwtbi  ■amsirem  i 

RRTl  II 

hHRT  II 

2 The  five  are  there  called  * afflictions’  (Mesa).  Ed. 

II 

4 This  word  is  omitted  by  Aniruddha  and  by  Vedanti  Maha- 
deva.  Ed. 

6 See,  for  these,  Dr.  Ballantyne’s  edition  of  the  Tattwa-samasa, 
§ 63.  Ed. 
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b.  In  a couple  of  aphorisms  he  mentions  [those]  two, 
Acquiescence  and  Perfection,  on  the  prevention  of  which 
come  two  sorts  of  Disability  of  the  Understanding:1 

ufvuBVT  II  3C  II 

Aph.  39.  Acquiescence  is  of  nine 

Acquiescence. 

sorts. 

a.  He  will,  himself,  explain  how  it  is  of  nine  sorts.2 

TUfSTVUT  II  8o  II 

Perfections.  Aph.  40.  Perfection  is  of  eight  sorts. 

a.  This,  also,  he  will,  himself,  explain.3 

b.  Of  the  aforesaid,  viz.,  Misconception,  Disability,  Ac- 
quiescence, and  Perfection,  since  there  may  be  a desire  to 
know  the  particulars,  there  is,  in  order,  a quaternion  of 
aphorisms : 1 

vwstu  ii  iJs  ii 

\ 
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II 

2 BBUTrf  II 

3 Brt  a^rfa  ii 
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. .... . Aph.  41.  The  subdivisions  fof  Mis- 

Their  subdivisions.  . L 

conceptionj  are  as  [declared]  aforetime. 

a.  The  subdivisions  of  Misconception,  which,  in  a general 
way,  have  been  stated  as  five,  are  to  be  understood  to  be 
particularized  ‘as  aforetime,’  i. e.,  just  as  they  have  been 
declared  by  preceding  teachers : they  are  not  explained 
here,  for  fear  of  prolixity  : such  is  the  meaning.1 

ii  S?  ii 

, Aph.  42.  So  of  the  other  [viz.,  Dis- 

0/ ,*■*/»*,  ability]. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : ‘ so,’  i.  e.,  just  as  aforetime  [§  41],  the 
divisions  ‘ of  the  other,’  viz.,  of  Disability,  also,  which  are 
twenty-eight,  are  to  be  understood,  as  regards  their  par- 
ticularities.2 


ufv:  ii  a?  ii 


Acquiescente  divided. 


Aph.  43.  Acquiescence  is  ninefold, 
through  the  distinctions  of  ‘ the  in- 


ternal and  the  rest.’ 


1 ^ wr- 
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a.  This  aphorism  is  explained  by  a memorial  verse,1 
[No.  502]. 


11  n 


, Aph.  44.  Through  Reasoning,  &c.. 

Perfection  divided.  r . . . • it--  _ 

[which  are  its  subdivisions,]  Jr  ejec- 
tion [is  eightfold] . 

a.  That  is  to  say : Perfection  is  of  eight  kinds,  through 
its  divisions,  viz.,  Reasoning,  &c.  This  aphorism,  also, 
has  been  explained  in  a memorial  verse,3  [No  514]. 


2 Quoted  below,  from  the  SdnJchya-lcdrika,  with  Mr.  John  Davies’s 
translation : 

wr?n  vT^r  Hvrdtsfh- 

■5 

TTrTT:  n 

‘ Nine  varieties  of  acquiescence  are  set  forth  ; four  internal,  named 
from  Nature,  means,  time,  and  fortune;  five  external,  relating  to 
abstinence  from  objects  of  sense.’  Ed. 

! fbfnvm  i 33- 

^5  sfiTfajraT  ^tnarrctw  u 

4 Here  appended,  with  Mr.  Davies’s  translation : 

3Tvt  ^ twr^tsvi  fbi:  v^tsisj%Nv:  it 

C\  . . ry 

‘ The  eight  perfections  (or  means  of  acquiring  perfection)  are  reason- 
ing ( uha ),  word  or  oral  instruction  ( sabda ),  study  or  reading  ( adhya - 
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b.  But  then,  how  is  it  said  that  Perfection  consists  only 
of  ‘ Reasoning,  &c.,’  seeing  that  it  is  determined,  in  all  the 
Institutes,  that  the  eight  Perfections,  viz.,  [the  capacity  of 
assuming]  atomic  bulk,  &c.,  result  from  recitations, 
austerity,  meditation,  &c.  ? To  this  he  replies  : 1 

%TTf5rTCfR?T  f^TT  II  84  II 

Aph.  45.  Not  from  any  other  [than 
fended.enUnierah0n  **  what  we  have  just  stated  does  real 
Perfection  arise ; because  what  does 
arise  therefrom,  e.g.,  from  austerities,  is]  without  abandon- 
ment of  something  else,  [viz.,  Misconception]. 

a.  ‘ From  any  other,’  i . e.,  from  anything  different  from 
the  pentad,  ‘ Reasoning,  &c.,’  e.  g.,  from  Austerity,  &c., 
there  is  no  real  Perfection.  Why?  ‘ Without  abandon- 
ment of  something  else;’  i.  e.,  because  that  Perfection 
[which  you  choose  to  call  such]  takes  place  positively 
without  abandonment  of  something  else,  i.  e.,  of  Misconcep- 
tion : therefore  [ that  Perception],  since  it  is  no  antagonist 
to  mundane  existence,  is  only  a semblance  of  a Perfection, 
and  not  a real  Perfection : such  is  the  meaning.2 


yana),  the  suppression  of  the  three  kinds  of  pain,  acquisition  of  friends, 
and  liberality  ( dana ).  The  three  fore-mentioned  (conditions)  are 
checks  to  perfection.’  Ed. 
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£.  Now  the  individuated  creation,  which  was  mentioned 
concisely  in  the  assertion,  ‘ There  is  distinction  of  in- 
dividuals through  diversity  of  desert/  [§  10],  is  set  forth 
diffusely  / 

ii  g!,  ii 


The  creation  viewed  in 
its  parts. 


Aph.  46.  [The  creation  is  that]  of 
which  the  subdivisions  are  the  de- 
mons, &c. 


a.  Supply,  such  is  that  creation,  of  which  'the  sub- 
divisions/ the  included  divisions,  are  the  demons,  &c.  This 
is  explained  in  a memorial  verse,2  [No.  533]. 


fWhrcP  gTfi  fphp  HctPTrT: 
UHTTTcifmf'VmTm  frrawin  na  <n- 

ii 

1 UTTPrf  : PififiwtTfsfb  *reh?T- 

<jpit  ufruirah  u 

2 %rf^:  wifispWHbkT  pput:  hi  ttvt 

^fpfffcT  vtw  i ii 

6 \ 

3 It  here  follows,  with  the  translation  of  Mr.  Davies  : 

WR’pthfav:  nwrum  4xm^:  nfi:  n 

‘ The  divine  class  has  eight  varieties  ; the  animal,  five.  Mankind 
is  single  in  its  class.  This  is,  in  summary,  the  world  ( sarga , emana- 
tion,) of  living  things.’  Ed. 
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b.  He  states  that  the  aforesaid  subdivided  creation,  also, 
is  for  the  sake  of  Soul  d 


asp  II  89  II 

This  creation,  also,  for  APh'  47  • From  Brahma  down  to  a 

Soul’s  sake.  post,  for  its  [Soul's,]  sake  is  creation, 

till  there  be  discrimination  [between  Soul  and  Nature]. 

a.  He  mentions,  further,  the  division  of  the  subdivided 
creation,  in  three  aphorisms  :2 

^ I!  8t  II 


_ Aph.  48.  Aloft,  it  Tthe  creation, 1 

The  celestial  world.  ' . r ’ L ...  . 

abounds  m [the  quality  otj  runty. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : ‘ aloft/  above  the  world  of  mortals,  the 
creation  has  chiefly  [the  Quality  of]  Purity.3 


(THrf^nrHRT  11  8<i  n 

C\ 

Aph.  49.  Beneath,  it  [the  creation,] 

The  infernal  world.  , j • -p.  -i 

* abounds  in  Darkness. 

a.  1 Beneath/  that  is  to  say,  under  the  world  of  mortals.4 


2 u 

& C\ 

3 ^ qf%:  n^rrfh^iT  *R- 

rfteHi:  ii 
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vnifnsrratT  ii  mo  ii 

Aph.  50.  In  the  midst,  it  [the  crea- 

The  world  of  mortals.  tionJ  abounds  in  Passion. 

a.  * In  the  midst/  that  is  to  say,  in  the  world  of  mortals.1 

b.  But  then,  for  what  reason  are  there,  from  one  single 
Nature,  creations  diverse  in  having,  affluently,  purity  and 
the  rest  ? With  reference  to  this,  he  says  :2 

^u%f^2n?nvT?riivT  ir>^ura<T  ii  ms  ii 

Aph.  51.  By  reason  of  diversity  of 
<Uversely!atUre0pCTate5  desert  is  Nature’s  [diverse]  behaviour  ; 
like  a born-slave. 

a.  Just  by  reason  of  diverse  desert  is  the  behaviour  of 
Nature,  as  asserted,  in  the  shape  of  diversity  of  operation. 
An  illustration  of  the  diversity  is  [offered  in  the  example] , 
‘ like  a born-slave/  That  is  to  say : as,  of  him  who  is  a 
slave  from  the  embryo-state  upwards,  there  are,  through 
the  aptitude  arising  from  the  habit3  of  being  a dependant, 
various  sorts  of  behaviour,  i.  e.,  of  service,  for  the  sake 
of  his  master,  so4  [does  Nature  serve  Soul  in  various 
ways]. 


1 ii 

! nranwnr  vn  iran:  nin  fnfntn  n?n- 
fnfw:  nvn  snuMHf rt- 

*rtf  ii 

3 Vasana.  Fide  supra,  p.  29,  note  2.  Ed. 

* n$ntiT  hvrh? 
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b.  But  then,  if  the  creation  aloft  is  abundant  in  Purity 
[the  element  of  joy],  since  Soul’s  object  is  really  thereby 
effected,  what  need  is  there  of  Liberation  ? To  this  he 
replies  d 

: II  H 

Why  Heaven  is  to  be  JPh‘  52 • Even  there  there  is  return 
shunned.  [to  miserable  states  of  existence]  : it  is 

to  be  shunned,  by  reason  of  the  successive  subjections  to 
birth,  [from  which  the  inhabitants  of  Heaven  enjoy  no 
immunity] . 

a.  Moreover  d 

II  4?  II 

Aph.  53.  Alike  [belongs  to  all]  the 

iTCLYi  nf 

heavenly  bliss.  sorrow  produced  by  decay  and  death. 


I ilT  ^T- 

W35I  «^RTU^TVH^IH  STRTIPliTTT 
Rft^T  ^TKIsf  II 


1 ^ U^f^TTToFtT  nfvrfjflr  aft  rm 

TT5f  f^S  hlWVlfFr  I rT^I?  II 

V 

2 fsfi  ^ II 


8 Vedauti  Mahadeva  has,  instead  of  Ed. 

4 Nagesa,  according  to  my  sole  MS.,  has 


Ed. 
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a.  Common  to  all  alike,  those  that  are  aloft  and  those 
beneath,  beginning  with  Brahma  and  ending  with  a stock, 
is  the  ‘ sorrow  produced  by  decay  and  death  ’ ; therefore, 
moreover,  it  [heaven,]  is  to  be  shunned : such  is  the 
meaning.1 

b.  What  need  of  more?  The  end  is  not  effected  by 
absorption  into  the  cause,  either ; as  he  tells  us  :2 


Absorption  into  Na-  Aph.54t.  Not  by  absorption  into  the 
ture  ineffectual.  cause  is  there  accomplishment  of  the 

end ; because,  as  in  the  case  of  one  who  has  dived,  there  is 
a rising  again. 

a.  In  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  distinction 
[between  Soul  and  Nature],  when  indifference  towards 
Mind,  &c.,  has  resulted  from  worship  of  Nature,  then 
absorption  into  Nature  takes  place;  for  it  is  declared: 
‘Through  Dispassion  there  is  absorption  into  Nature.’ 
Even  through  this,  i.e.,  the  absorption  into  the  cause,  the 
end  is  not  gained;  ‘because  there  is  a rising  again  ; as  in 
the  case  of  one  who  has  dived.’  As  a man  who  has  dived 
under  water  rises  again,  exactly  so  do  Souls  which  have  been 
absorbed  into  Nature  reappear,  [at  the  commencement  of  a 
new  annus  magnus],  in  the  condition  of  Lords  ; because  it  is 

vtuv  sRRRrsnf^t  htvrvrttt  jfa 
ii 

2 fcfi  I ^RV!  SRTCfa  H 

srri  n 
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impossible  that  one’s  Faults  should  be  consumed,  without  a 
familiarity  with  the  distinction  [between  Soul  and  Nature], 
in  consequence  of  the  reappearance  of  Passion,  by  reason  of 
the  non -destruction  of  habits,1  &c. : such  is  the  meaning.2 

b.  But  then,  the  cause  is  not  by  any  one  caused  to  act. 
Being  independent,  then,  why  does  she  [Nature,]  make  that 
grief-occasioning  resurrection  of  her  own  worshipper? 
To  this  he  replies:3 

^cfiT^sfq  xj-R-^TrT  ||  mm  || 

Aph.  55.  Though  she  be  not  con- 

Nalure  free  to  act . , n,  , , ,,  • . r.,  ■ 

yet  guided  by  an  end.  strained  to  act,  yet  this  is  fatting  ; 

because  of  her  being  devoted  to  another. 


1 To  render  sanslcara.  Ed. 

2 fwiisiRWH  htph  n- 

6 ^ t 

?frT  ^tRTcT  I 

^ ^rT^TrTT%  I 

w ^ u^fcr- 

\9  9 6 

sjim:  nw  iwnHR  nRnfHRHpR  rrst- 
W TT^Tfa^f^WnfcT 

^9 

1 rr  RiRTfa  r htt^r  i ssr:  rt 

\f) 

rtr^rt  r<h  ^rrnm^Ri  ^RfR^TRirrHTR 
hr:  HiftfR  I RHT?  II 
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a.  Though  Nature  is  ‘not  constrained  to  act,’  not  insti- 
gated, not  subject  to  the  will  of  another, yet ‘this  is  fitting;’ 
it  is  proper  that  he  who  is  absorbed  in  her  should  rise 
again.  Why  ? ‘ Because  of  ber  being  devoted  to  another  ; ’ 
i.  e.,  because  sbe  seeks  Soul’s  end.  Tbe  meaning  is,  that 
he  who  is  absorbed  in  her  is  again  raised  up,  by  Nature* 
for  tbe  sake  of  Soul’s  end,  which  consists  in  knowledge 
of  the  distinction  [between  Nature  and  Soul].  And  Soul’s 
end,  and  tbe  like,  are  not  constrainers  of  Nature,  but 
occasions  for  the  energizing  of  ber  whose  very  being  is  to 
energize  ; so  that  there  is  nothing  detracted  from  her 
independence.1 

b.  He  mentions,  further,  a proof  that  Soul  rises  from 
absorption  into  Nature  :2 

ft  f?  U^TTfT^efifiT  II  Ml,  II 

The  vain  Of  a), sorption  Aph.  56.  [He  who  is  absorbed  into 
wto  Nature.  Nature  must  rise  again ;]  for  he  becomes 

omniscient  and  omnipotent  [in  a subsequent  creation]. 


1 rfq 

cram:  cmfbrat  i i 

vf) 

UWfcra*  IRitVT  7- 

C 'O 

sHh  i fa  s 

irafirewmmT:  ir#r  fafbwmlf?!  fi  mi- 

w V 

II 
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a.  For  ‘ he/  viz.,  he  who,  in  a previous  creation,  was 
absorbed  into  the  Cause,  in  a subsequent  creation  becomes 
‘omniscient  and  omnipotent;’  the  Lord,  the  First  Spirit1 

b.  But  then,  if  that  be  so,  it  is  impossible  to  deny’  a 
Lord,  [which,  nevertheless,  the  Sdnkhyas  seem  to  do].  To 
this  he  replies  : * 

fa-gr  it  ms  ii 

In  what  sense  there  APh-  57.  The  existence  of  such  a 
is  a Lord.  Lord  is  a settled  point. 

a.  It  is  quite  agreed,  by  all,  that  there  is  an  emergent 
Lord,  he  who  had  been  absorbed  into  Nature  ; for  the 
ground  of  dispute  [between  Sdnkhyas  and  the  rest,]  is 
altogether  about  an  eternal  Lord : such  is  the  meaning.4 

b.  He  expounds  diffusely  the  motive  for  Nature’s 
creating,  which  was  mentioned  only  indicatoiily  in  the 
first  aphorism  of  the  Second  Book: 5 


1 u f?  wron  cjiTrwbn  huprv 

2 Pratishedha,  on  which  vide  supra,  p.  112,  note  3.  Ed. 

3 i fiTT?  n 
fWTrC  nffTMT^ffT  II 
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WPU  II  Mb  II 

Aph.  58.  Nature’s  creating  is  for  the 

Nature's  disinterested*  i r-  ,i  ,i  i • , i , 

ness,  sake  oi  another,  though  it  be  sponta- 

neous ; — for  she  is  not  the  experiencer  ; 
— like  a cart’s  carding  saffron  [for  the  sake  of  its 
master]. 

a.  But  then,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  Nature,  being 
unintelligent,  should  be,  spontaneously,  a creator ; for  we 
see  that  a cart,  or  the  like,  operates  only  by  reason  of 
the  efforts  of  another.  To  this  he  replies : 1 

sfkwfari  II  MQ.  II 

Aph.  59.  Though  she  be  unintelli- 
action  illustrated.  gent,  yet  JN  ature  acts ; as  is  the  case  with 

milk. 

a.  That  is  to  say : as  milk,  without  reference  to  men’s 
efforts,  quite  of  itself  changes  into  the  form  of  curd,  so 
Nature,  although  she  be  unintelligent,  changes  into  the 
form  of  Mind,  &c.,  even  without  the  efforts  of  any  other.2 


cT^T?  II 
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b.  This  is  not  rendered  tautological  by  this  aphorism, 

* As  the  cow  for  the  calf,’  [Book  II.,  § 37]  ; because  there 
the  question  was  only  of  the  operation  of  instruments,  and 
because  cows  are  intelligent.1 

c.  By  means  of  the  exhibition  of  another  illustration,  he 
mentions  the  cause  of  the  thing  asserted  as  aforesaid  :2 

ii  1(0  ii 

Aph.  60.  Or  as  is  the  case  with  the 
a v other  illustration.  acts  [or  on-goings] — for  we  see  them — 

of  Time,  &c. 

a.  Or  as  is  the  case  with  the  acts  [or  on-goings,]  of 
Time,  &c.,  the  spontaneous  action  of  Nature  is  proved  from 
what  is  seen.  The  action  of  Time,  for  example,  takes  place 
quite  spontaneously,  in  the  shape  of  one  season’s  now 
departing  and  another’s  coming  on  : let  the  behaviour  of 
Nature,  also,  be  thus;  for  the  supposition  conforms  to 
observed  facts  : such  is  the  meaning.1 


II 

v9  C\ 

rPT  %R- 

C C\ 

rnifh  ii 

2 ii 

3 One  of  my  MSS.  of  Aniruddba  has  cfj  j |^cf  • Ed. 
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b.  But,  still,  a senseless  Nature  would  never  energize,  or 
would  energize  the  wrong  way  ; because  of  there  being  [in 
her  case,]  no  such  communing  as,  ‘ This  is  my  means  of 
producing  experience,  &c/  To  this  he  replies  : 1 

v \ 

Apli.  61.  From  her  own  nature  she 
habit. tUTe  acts^rorn  acts,  not  from  thought;  like  a ser- 
vant. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : as,  in  the  case  of  an  excellent  servant, 
naturally,  just  from  habit,2  the  appointed  and  necessary 
service  of  the  master  is  engaged  in,  and  not  with  a view  to 
his  own  enjoyment,  just  so  does  Nature  energize  from 
habit  alone.3 

ira<t<T  ^nr 

f^sw  II 

1 Fraifa  HTnT%nvHfwftT  nf?i- 

lirad; 

C'  t ^ t 

Wlf^fbTT  ^ IR%:  ^Tcl  I rpm?  II 

C \ 

2 As  here,  so  again  just  below,  this  word  renders  sanskara.  Ed. 

3 3PtT  HSfiVHSIW  ufb- 

6 
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u i=>  II 

w 

Or  through  the  influ - ^pA.  62.  Or  from  attraction  by  De- 

tnce  of  Desert.  serts,  which  have  been  from  eternity. 

a.  Here  the  word  ‘or*  is  for  connecting  [this  aphorism 
with  the  preceding  one].  Since  Desert  has  been  from 
eternity,  therefore,  moreover,  through  attraction  by  Deserts, 
the  energizing  of  Nature  is  necessary  and  rightly  distri- 
buted :2  such  is  the  meaning.3 

b.  It  being  thus  settled,  then,  that  Nature  is  creative  for 
the  sake  of  another,  he  tells  us,  in  the  following  section,4 
that,  on  the  completion  of  that  other’s  purpose,  Liberation 
takes  place  through  Nature’s  quite  spontaneously  ceasing 
to  act  :5 

6 C C\^ 

II  is  II 


1 Aniruddha  inserts  after  TT-  Ed. 

* See  the  Rational  Refutation,  &c.,  p.  36.  Ed. 

4 Read,  instead  of  ‘ in  the  following  section,’  ‘by  an  enunciation.’ 

Ed. 

6 ?r^r  hvsi  fbt  uth- 

fawtenf  irapiH  a 
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Aph.  63.  From  discriminative  know- 
ledge there  is  a cessation  of  Nature's 
creating ; as  is  the  case  with  a cook, 
when  the  cooking  has  been  performed. 


Nature  desists  when 
the  end  is  gained. 


a.  When  Soul’s  aim  has  been  accomplished,  by  means 
of  indifference  to  all  else,  through  discriminative  knowledge 
of  Soul,  Nature’s  creating  ceases;  as,  when  the  cooking 
is  completed,  the  labour  of  the  cook  ceases : such  is  the 
meaning.1 

b.  But,  at  that  rate,  since  Nature’s  creating  ceases 
through  the  production  of  discriminative  knowledge  in 
the  case  of  a single  Soul,  we  should  find  all  liberated. 
To  this  he  replies  : 2 


znx  n ii 

Liberation  of  one  in-  Aph.  64.  Another  remains  like  an- 
vohes  not  that  of  all.  other,  through  her  fault. 

a.  But  ‘ another,’  i.  e.,  one  devoid  of  discriminative  know- 
ledge, remains  ‘ like  another,’  i.  e.,  just  like  one  bound  by 


1 TTCETRH- 

whit  wnrer  ufvfaaah  w trr%  faorei 
VTV3R3T  -atuniT  faaaa  11 


2 

Ufa:  i rrai?  n 


3 Aniruddha’s  lection  of  this  Aphorism  is  : sarwfjr- 

vta  i m 
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Nature.  Why?  ‘Through  her  fault/ i.e.,  through  the 
fault  which  may  be  described  as  her  not  accomplishing  that 
soul’s  aim  : such  is  the  meaning.1 

b.  He  mentions  the  fruit  of  Nature’s  ceasing  to  act  :2 

||  || 

Aph.  65.  [The  fruit  of  Nature’s 
what.eratl°n consists  ceasing  to  act],  the  solitariness  of  both 
[Nature  and  Soul],  or  [which  comes  to 
the  same  thing,]  of  either,  is  liberation. 

a.  ‘ Of  both,’  i.e.,  of  Nature  and  Soul,  the  ‘ solitariness,’ 
i.e.,  the  being  alone,  the  mutual  disjunction,  in  short,  this 
is  liberation.3 

b.  But  then,  how  would  Nature,  having  attained  indif- 
ference, through  the  mood  in  the  shape  of  discrimination, 
on  the  liberation  of  a single  Soul,  again  ejigage  in  creation, 
for  the  sake  of  another  Soul  ? And  you  are  not  to  say 
that  this  is  no  objection,  because  Nature  consists  of  different 
portions,  [it  is  not  another  Nature,  but  the  same];  because 
we  see,  that,  even  out  of  the  [mortal]  constituents  of  the 


1 Jaw  fqfqwqnnff  ci  iTTTqirqibi 
qqiHjT  fbufu  i sun:  i TunqrfrRi 

2 WfiTf  II 
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liberated  person,  viz.,  his  dust,  &c.,  things  are  created  for 
the  experience  of  another.  To  this  he  replies  d 

4#*trn:5  ii  %%  ii 


' fti- 

T1KT  traifrr:  tri: 

c *>  a t 

CTTH  I F ^ Tfrr 

v3  \3  6 

Sf^Nnf^fcT  I rpTT?  II 

c» 


2 Nagesa  has  Ed. 

t b 


3 Vijnana’s  genuine  reading  seems  to  be  facets  . His  com- 
ment, however,  recognizes  also  hrojms,  the  reading  of  Ani- 
ruddha.  One  MS.  of  his  work  which  has  been  consulted  has,  like 
Vedanti  Mahadeva,  Nagesa  has  Ed. 


instead  of  -FT0,  appears  to  have  very  little  good 
warrant ; and  Dr.  Ballantyne,  indeed,  translates  not  (j  oj  . Ed. 

5 Of  this  Aphorism,  and  of  the  comment  on  it,  MSS.  of  Yijnana’s 
treatise  afford  a much  better  text  than  that  here  reprinted.  In  one 
of  its  more  approved  forms,  that  which  Vijnana  seems  to  elect,  the 

original  enunciation  runs  thus  : fa- 

FTt  SST^  I ‘ furthermore,  she  [Na- 

'-O  9 

ture,]  does  not  give  over  effecting  creation,  with  reference  to  another, 
[i.  e.,  another  soul  than  that  of  the  spiritual  sage,  though  she  creates 
for  such  a sage  no  longer  ; and  she  acts,  in  so  doing,]  analogously  to 
a snake,  with  reference  to  him  who  is  unenlightened  as  to  the  real 
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Aph.  66.  Moreover,  [when  Nature 
ZlZoiZt13  has  left  off  distressing  the  emancipated,] 
she  does  not  desist,  in  regard  to  her 
creative  influence  on  another ; as  is  the  case  with  the 
snake,  [which  ceases  to  be  a terror,]  in  respect  of  him  who 
is  aware  of  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  rope  [which  another 
mistakes  for  a snake]. 

a.  Nature,  though,  in  respect  of  one  Soul,  she  have  de- 
sisted, in  consequence  of  discriminative  knowledge,  does  not 
desist  as  regards  her  creative  influence  on  another  Soul, 
but  does  create  in  respect  of  that  one ; as  the  snake  [so 
to  speak,]  does  not  produce  fear,  &c.,  in  the  case  of  him 
who  is  aware  of  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  rope,  but  - does 
produce  it,  in  respect  of  him  who  is  ignorant  [that  what 


character  of  the  rope  ’ [which  is  mistaken  for  it ; this  illusory  snake 
keeping  him  constantly  in  a state  of  alarm,  though  it  ceases  to  affect 
him  who  has  discovered  that  it  is  nothing  more  formidable  than  a 
yard  or  two  of  twisted  hemp].  More  closely,  so  far  as  regards  the 
construction  of  the  original  : ‘ Furthermore,  in  like  manner  as  a snake 

goes  on  influencing  him  who [Nature  persists]  in  effecting 

creation,’  &c. 

That  upardga,  as  embodied  in  the  expression  srishtyuparaga, 
signifies  ‘causing,’  ‘effecting,’  is  the  view  of  both  Aniruddha  and 
Vedanti  Mahadeva,  who  define  it  by  karana. 

The  Aphorism  in  question,  mainly  as  just  exhibited,  together  with 
preferable  deviations  from  the  comment  as  given  by  Dr.  Ballantyne, 
will  be  found  at  p.  13  of  the  variants  appended  to  my  edition  of  the 
Sdnkhya-pravachana-hhashya.  Nagesa,  following  Vijnana  very 

closely,  explains  the  Aphorism  as  follows  : 

C '•?  C 'O 
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he  looks  upon  is  a rope,  and  not  a snake] : such  is  the 
meaning.  And  Nature  is  likened  to  a snake,  because  of 
her  disguising  Soul,  which  is  likened  to  a rope.  Certain 
unintelligent  persons,  calling  themselves  Veddntis , having 
quite  failed  to  understand  that  such  is  the  drift  of  such 
examples  as  those  of  the  rope,  the  snake,  &c.,  suppose  that 
Nature  is  an  absolute  nothing,  or  something  merely 
imaginary.  The  matters  of  Scripture  and  of  the  legal 
institutes  are  to  be  elucidated  by  means  of  this  [or  that] 
example  offered  by  the  Sdnkhyas,  who  assert  the  reality  of 
Nature:  it  is  not  the  case  that  the  matter  is  simply  esta- 
blished to  be  as  is  the  example;1  [the  analogy  of  which  is 
not  to  be  overstrained,  as  if  the  cases  were  parallel 
throughout]. 

ii  ft  s ii 
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Another  consideration  Apli.  67.  And  from  connexion  with 

why  Nature  should  act.  Desert>  which  is  the  cause. 

a.  ‘ Desert/  which  is  the  cause  of  creation,  in  consequence 
of  the  conjunction  of  this,  also,  she  creates,  for  the  sake  of 
another  Soul  [than  the  emancipated  one]  : such  is  the 
meaning.1 

b.  But  then,  since  all  Souls  are  alike  indifferent,  inas- 
much as  they  do  not  desire  [Nature’s  interference],  what 
is  it  that  here  determines  Nature  to  act  only  in  regard  to 
this  one,  and  to  desist  in  regard  to  that  one  ? And  Desert 
is  not  the  determiner ; because  here,  too,  there  is  nothing 
to  determine  of  which  Soul  what  is  the  Desert ; [Desert 
being  inferrible  only  from,  and,  therefore,  not  cognizable 
antecendently  to,  its  fruits'].  To  this  he  replies:2 

t 9 

II  Sft  II 

\ 

Nature's  selection  how  Aph.  68.  Though  there  is  [on  Soul’s 
determined.  part,  this]  indifference,  yet  want  of  dis- 

crimination is  the  cause  of  Nature’s  service. 


1 h%t 

fcTST^sfiT  cfffarllr^  HVR  XRrTrT  sfifarUffT 
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a.  That  is  to  say : although  Souls  are  indifferent,  yet 
Nature,  just  through  [her  own]  non-discrimination,  saying, 

‘ This  is  my  master,’  ‘ This  is  I myself,’  serves  Souls,  [to- 
wards their  eventual  emancipation],  by  creation,  &c.  And 
so,  to  what  Soul,  not  having  discriminated  herself  [there- 
from], she  has  the  habit1  of  showing  herself,  in  respect  just 
of  that  one  does  Nature  energize  ; and  this  it  is  that 
determines  her  : such  is  the  import." 

b.  Since  it  is  her  nature  to  energize,  how  can  she  desist, 
even  when  discrimination  has  taken  place  ? To  this  he 
replies  :3 

Nature  energizes  only  Apli.  G9.  Like  a dancer  does  she, 
till  the  end  is  attained.  though  she  had  been  energizing,  desist ; 

because  of  the  end’s  having  been  attained. 

a.  Nature’s  disposition  to  energize  is  only  for  the  sake 
of  Soul,  and  not  universally.  Therefore  is  it  fitting  that 


1 Vasana.  Vide  supra,  p.  29,  note  2.  Ed. 

! Wtwsvni  it  ssrronrom?- 

6 6 \9  5 

cfiUrfteni:  I cRT  ^ TTWWTRJTfa- 
■Strom  mro  wmt  rotro 
wstmr  ?srst  fmtro^ifnfn  uro:  it 
! trofiroromrtTcsv  fifit^ifit  fir^firmt- 

v C 

vvrrrro  i am?  ii 
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Nature  should  desist,  though  she  has  been  energizing,  when 
the  end  has  been  attained,  in  the  shape  of  the  effectuation  of 
Soul’s  aim ; as  a dancer,  who  has  been  performing, 
with  the  view  of  exhibiting  a dance  to  the  spectators, 
desists,  on  the  accomplishment  of  this : such  is  the  mean- 
ing.1 

b.  He  states  another  reason  for  the  cessation:2 

Stwftvsfh  HVTHRI 

^cT  II  $o  II 

\ 

_.  , Aph.  70.  Moreover,  when  her  fault 

This  illustrated.  . 

is  known,  .Nature  does  not  approach 
[Soul]  ; like  a woman  of  good  family. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : Nature,  moreover,  ashamed  at  Soul’s 
having  seen  her  fault, — in  her  transformations,  and  her 
taking  the  shape  of  pain,  &c., — does  not  again  approach 
Soul;  ‘like  a woman  of  good  family,’  i.e.;  as  a [frail]  woman 
of  good  family,  ashamed  at  ascertaining  that  her  fault 


1 WUTHt  ?T(T 

O C 

wwrh  i n^Jufq  mmrei  vw- 

II 


2 t ii 
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has  been  seen  by  her  husband,  does  not  approach  her 
husband.1 2 


b.  But  then,  if  Nature’s  energizing  be  for  the  sake  of 
Soul,  Soul  must  be  altered  by  Bondage  and  Liberation, 
[and  not  remain  the  unalterable  entity  which  you  allege  it 
to  be].  To  this  he  replies:3 


^■RTHT  ^WTT§T  II 


Aph.  71.  Bondage  and  Liberation 
do  not  actually  belong  to  Soul,  [and 
would  not  even  appear  to  do  so,]  but 
for  non-discrimination. 


Sours  relation  to 
Bond  aye. 


a.  Bondage  and  Liberation,  consisting  in  the  conjunction 
of  Pain,  and  its  disjunction,  do  not  ‘actually,’  i.  e.,  really, 
belong  to  Soul ; but,  in  the  way  mentioned  in  the  fourth 
aphorism,  they  result  only  from  non-discrimination  : such 
is  the  meaning.'1 


1 

?TRfh  ^feifrnu:  vjut  vwt  rroq- 

^ C O •»  v*5 

^TTft?7TT  ^ ^2 

ssiwwt  c^feicTT 
SntfrT  cTTf^W  II 

2 See  the  Rational  Refutation,  &c.,  p.  61. 

^ 'O  4. 

^i«it  i era  t?  n 
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b.  But,  in  reality,  Bondage  and  Liberation,  as  declared, 
belong  to  Nature  alone  : so  he  asserts  : 1 


a.  Bondage  and  Liberation,  through  Pain,  really  belong 
to  Nature,2  ‘ through  consociation/  i.  e.,  through  her  being 
hampered  by  the  habits,  &c.,  which  are  the  causes  of 
Pain  ; as  a beast,  through  its  being  hampered  by  a 
rope,  experiences  Bondage  and  Liberation  : such  is  the 
meaning.3 

b.  Here,  by  what  causes  is  there  Bondage  ? Or  by  what 
is  there  Liberation  ? To  this  he  replies : 4 


fa  rf  ^T^R^'ffqUTITItraT- 

\9  C\ 

II 

?IT?  II 


2 Read : ‘ Bondage  and  Liberation  belong  to  Nature  alone ; be- 
cause to  it,  in  truth,  belongs  misery.’  Ed. 


5TT*  II 


TT^TT^n^^n^T^cT  II  II 

6 v9  \ 


Bnndage  is  really 
Aalure's. 


is  really  Aph.  72.  They  really  belong  to  Na- 

ture, through  consociation  ; like  a beast. 
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KsrfarrrTTR  wfb  num 

II  5?  II 

Aph.  73.  In  seven  ways  does  Nature 
anTiZraLThZseipndS  bind  herself;  like  the  silk-worm:  in 
one  way  does  she  liberate  herself. 

a.  By  Merit,  Dispassion,  Supernatural  Power,  Demerit, 
Ignorance,  Non-dispassion,  and  Want  of  Power,  viz.,  by 
habits,  causes  of  Pain,  in  the  shape  of  these  seven,  ‘ does 
Nature  bind  herself’  with  Pain;  ‘ like  the  silk- worm  ; ’ i.  e., 
as  the  worm  that  makes  the  cocoon  binds  itself  by  means 
of  the  dwelling  which  itself  constructs.  And  that  same 
Nature  liberates  herself  from  Pain  ‘ in  one  way/  i.e.,  by 
Knowledge  alone  : such  is  the  meaning.8 

b.  But  then,  that  which  you  assert,  viz.,  that  Bondage 
and  Liberation  result  from  Non-discrimination  alone,  is 
improper ; because  Non-discrimination  can  neither  be 


1 Nagesa  has  ^TrcfiTTW'PT0  . Ed. 

2 Aniruddha  and  Vedanti  Mahadeva  have 

^XfTTT . Ed. 
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quitted  nor  assumed,  and  because,  in  the  world,  Pain,  and 
its  negative,  Pleasure,  &c.,  can,  themselves,  be  neither 
quitted  nor  assumed  : otherwise,  [if  you  still  insist  on 
retaining  the  opinion  objected  to],  there  is  disparagement 
of  sense-evidence.  Having  pondered  this,  he  himself  [not 
leaving  it  to  a commentator,]  explains  what  was  asserted 
in  the  fourth  aphorism  : 1 


An  objection  met. 


Aph.  74.  Non-discrimination  is  the 
cause  [not  the  thing  itself]  ; [so  that] 
there  is  no  disparagement  of  sense-evidence. 


a.  What  was  asserted  before  was  this,  that  Non-dis- 
crimination is  only  the  occasion  of  Bondage  and  Liberation 
in  souls,  and  not  that  Non-discrimination  itself  is  these  two  ; 
therefore  ‘ there  is  no  disparagement  of  sense- evidence 
[for,  though  we  see  that  Pain  and  Pleasure  cannot  be 
directly  assumed  or  quitted,  yet  we  also  see  that  causes  of 
them  can  be  assumed  or  quitted]  : such  is  the  meaning.2 


1 uu  nzv- 

2 =af^cfi?5f 

WfK  U FTfWfi  cTlfafa  mm 
few  II 
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b.  He  mentions,  among  the  means  conducive  to  Dis- 
crimination, Study,  which  is  the  essence  of  them  : 1 

rWt«ITKrafb 

fe:  ii  ii 


Aph.  75.  Discrimination  is  perfected 
through  abandonment  [of  everything], 
expressed  by  a ‘ No,  No,’  through  study 
of  the  [twenty- five]  Principles. 


il Feans  of  Discrimi- 
nation. 


a.  Discrimination  is  effected  through  study  of  the 
Principles,  in  the  shape  of  abandoning,  by  a ‘No,  No,’ 
in  regard  to  things  unintelligent,  ending  with  Nature,  the 
conceit  [that  Nature,  or  any  of  her  products,  is  Soul]. 
All  the  others  [enumerated  in  the  list  of  means]  are  only 
supplemental  to  Study : such  is  the  meaning.2 

b.  He  states  a speciality  in  regard  to  the  perfecting  of 
Discrimination : 3 

ii  ii 


1 rnwrewnu- 

ii 

6 

i 3ctt- 

3 faireRT?  II 

4 Vedanti  Mahadeva  has  . Ed. 
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Aph.  76.  Through  the  difference  of 
eious  everywhere.  those  competent  [to  engage  m the 

matter  at  all],  there  is  no  necessity 
[that  each  and  every  one  should  at  once  be  successful]. 

a.  Since  there  is  a division,  among  those  competent,  into 
the  sluggish,  &c.,  though  study  be  made,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that,  in  this  very  birth,  Discrimination  will  be 
accomplished  : such  is  the  meaning.  Therefore,  every  one 
should,  by  strenuousness  in  study,  acquire  for  himself  tbe 
highest  degree  of  competency  : such  is  the  import.1 

h.  He  states  that  Liberation  takes  place  solely  through 
the  effecting  of  Discrimination,  and  not  otherwise:2 


ii  59  it 

C vD 

Aph.  77.  Since  what  [Pain]  has  been 
nal^ZwfficJiouT"11'  repelled  returns,  again,  there  comes, 
even  from  medium  [but  imperfect,] 
Discrimination,  experience,  [which  it  is  desired  to  get  en- 
tirely rid  of]. 

a.  But  sluggish  Discrimination  [lower  even  than  the 


1 


* The  reading  of  Aniruddha  is 


. Ed. 
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middling  variety],  antecedently  to  direct  intuition,  consists 
only  of  Hearing,  Pondering,  and  Meditating : such,  is  the 
division1  [of  Discrimination]. 

afopinira2  II  st  II 

Of  Liberation  daring  Aph.  78.  And  he  who,  living,  is  libe- 
rated. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : he,  also,  who,  while  living,  is  liberated 
is  just  in  the  condition  of  medium  Discrimination.3 

b.  He  adduces  evidence  for  there  being  some  one  libe- 
rated, though  still  living : 4 

ii  u 

_ ...  ....  , Aph.  79.  It  is  proved  by  the  fact  of 

instructed  and  instructor. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : it  is  proved  that  there  are  such  as  are 
liberated  during  life,  by  the  mention,  in  the  Institutes,  on 
the  subject  of  Discrimination,5  of  the  relation  of  preceptor 


' ’SRvrcm’fi- 

v*»  ^ Cv 

biurto  yfh  faum:  ii 

2 The  xf  is  omitted  by  Vedanti  Mahadeva.  Ed. 

3 ■sR^wiTsfq  vq 

It 

4 sffcpwiR  nnromf  11 

5 This  I have  substituted  for  ‘ Liberation,’  a mere  oversight.  Ed. 
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and  pupil;  i.  e.,  because  it  is  only  one  liberated  during  life 
that  can  be  an  instructor 1 [in  this  matter]. 

^rfcpsr2  n bo  ii 

Further pnof.  Aph.  80.  And  there  is  Scripture. 

a.  There  is  also  Scripture  for  there  being  persons 
liberated  during  life.3 

b.  But  then,  merely  through  hearing,  too,  one  might 
become  [qualified  to  be]  an  instructor.  To  this  he  replies  : 4 


II  b^  II 

, „ , Aph.  81.  [And  not  through  merely 

A suggestion  repelled.  . . L . ° J 

hearing  is  one  qualified  to  become  an 
instructor] : otherwise,  there  were  blind  tradition. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : otherwise,  since  even  a person  of  slug- 
gish Discrimination  [but  who,  yet,  had  heard^\  would  be 
an  instructor,  we  should  have  a blind  handing  down5  [of 
doctrines  which  would  speedily  become  corrupted  or  lost]. 


1 f^cfipjfTspi  TT^fuT^HT^^WT- 

'9  'O  C 

u^uftfrr  a 

2 None  of  the  commentators  but  Vijnana  recognizes  an  Aphorism 
in  these  words  ; and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  even  he  does  so.  Ed. 

3 II 

9 v9 

4 FTTcT  I cRTf  II 

qfetfew  II 
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b.  But  then,  when,  through  Knowledge,  one’s  works 
[which  are  the  cause  of  mundane  existence,]  have  perished, 
how  can  there  [still]  be  life  ? To  this  he  replies  : 1 

’erawnsprscrsrfk:  ii  t*  ii 

& 

Aph.  82.  Possessed  of  a body,  [the 

Hoxv  life  is  compatible  • , ^ t • ' i l • 1 

With  Liberaton.  emancipated  sage  goes  on  living] ; like 

the  whirling  of  a wheel. 

a.  Even  on  the  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  potter,  the 
wheel,  of  itself,  revolves  for  some  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  motal  inertia  resulting  from  the  previous  action.  So, 
after  knowledge,  though  actions  do  not  arise,  yet,  through 
the  [self-continuant]  action  of  antecedent  acts,  possessing 
an  energizing  body,  he  remains  living,  yet  liberated  ; 2 
[and,  if  he  did  not,  but  if  every  one  who  gained  true 
knowledge  were,  on  gaining  it,  to  disappear,  true  know- 
ledge would  cease  to  be  handed  down  orally  ; and  Kapila, 
probably,  did  not  contemplate  books,  or  did  not  think 
these  a secure  depository  of  the  doctrine]  : such  is  the 
meaning.3 


1 ns;  nfb  whni  i 

ii 

2 For  another  rendering,  see  the  Rational  Refutation,  &c., 
p.  31.  Ed. 

O 4-  Cv 

vus  «nfrf  i ijcf  ^wt- 
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b.  But  then,  since  the  continuance 1 of  experience,  &c., 
is  put  an  end  to  by  that  ‘ Meditation  with  distinct  recog- 
nition of  the  object/  which  [see  Yoga  Aphorisms,  Book  I., 
§ 17, 2]  is  the  cause  of  knowledge,  how  can  one  retain  a 
body?  To  this  he  replies : 3 

, II  fc3  II 

Aph.  83.  This  [retention  of  a body] 
offtfismZt{icmting  is  occasioned  by  the  least  vestige  of 
impression. 

a.  That  is  to  say : the  retention  of  a body  is  caused  by 
even  the  least  remains  of  those  impressions1  of  objects 
which  are  the  causes  of  having  a body.5 

b.  He  recapitulates  the  sense  of  the  declarations  of  the 
Institute  : 6 


1 Yds  ana.  Vide  supra,  p.  29,  note  2.  Ed. 

2 Which  here  follows,  with  Dr.  Ballantyne’s  translation  : f^r- 

I ‘[Medi- 
tation, of  the  kind  called]  that  in  which  there  is  distinct  recognition 
[arises,  in  its  fourfold  shape,]  from  the  attendance  of  (1)  argumenta- 
tion ( vitarka ),  (2)  deliberation  ( vichdra ),  (3)  beatitude  (ananda), 
and  (4)  egotism  ( asmitd ).’  Ed. 

8 w*  murf^tra- 

HTCR  TlT'kVTTItm  | (fSTTf  II 

4 This  is  to  render  the  technicality  sanskara.  Ed. 

'sjfkun:^  fafafrsw  ii 
* ii 
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sScPBSJcTT1 * * *  ncTTT- 
^tcTTTcf  II  b8  II 


Recapitulation. 


Aph.  84.  That  which  was  to  be  done 
has  been  done,  when  entire  Cessation  of 
Pain  has  resulted  from  Discrimination  ; not  otherwise,  not 
otherwise. 


a.  So  much  for  the  Third  Book,  on  Dispassion.8 


1 Vijnana,  according  to  some  copies  of  his  work,  has 

the  preferable  reading,  and  that  of  all  the  other  commentators  known 

to  me.  Ed. 


END  OF  BOOK  III. 
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BOOK  IY. 


Now,  by  means  of  a collection  of  narratives,  recognized 
in  the  Institutes,  the  means  of  discriminative  knowledge 
are  to  be  displayed : so,  for  this  purpose  the  Fourth  Book 
is  commenced.1 

II  a II 

Soul  set  right  ly  hear-  Aph.  1.  As  in  the  case  of  the  king’s 

inq  the  truth.  r>  • . , • . . 1 . . •, 

son,  irom  instruction  as  to  the  truth 
[comes  discrimination  between  Soul  and  Nature]. 

a.  ‘ Discrimination  ’ is  supplied  from  the  concluding 
aphorism  of  the  preceding  section.  The  meaning  is  : as, 
in  the  case  of  the  king’s  son,  discrimination  is  produced 
by  instruction  as  to  the  truth.  The  story,  here,  is  as 
follows  : A certain  king’s  son,  in  consequence  of  his  being 
born  under  the  [unlucky]  star  of  the  tenth  portion 2 [of  the 
twenty-seven  portions  into  which  the  ecliptic  is  divided], 
having  been  expelled  from  his  city,  and  reared  by  a certain 
forester,  remains  under  the  idea,  that  ‘ I am  a forester.’ 
Having  learned  that  he  is  alive,  a certain  minister  informs 
him : ‘ Thou  art  not  a forester ; thou  art  a king’s  son.’ 


' sj  i«a  fhsiTsg  fat- 

^sjmmvmfa  ^rfar- 

w*i  ii 

2 The  Sanskrit  yields  ‘ under  the  star  [named]  Gaijda.’  Ed. 
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As  he,  immediately,  having  abandoned  the  idea  of  his 
being  an  outcast,  betakes  himself  to  his  true  royal  state, 
saying,  f I am  a Icing,’  so,  too,  it  [the  Soul],  in  consequence 
of  the  instruction  of  some  kind  person,  to  the  effect  that 
‘ Thou,  who  didst  originate  from  the  First  Soul,  which  mani- 
fests itself  merely  as  pure  Thought,  art  [thyself,]  a portion 
thereof/  having  abandoned  the  idea  of  its  being  Nature  [or 
of  being  something  material  or  phenomenal],  rests  simply 
upon  its  own  nature,  saying,  ‘ Since  I am  the  son  of 
Brahma,  I am,  myself,  Brahma,  and  not  something 
mundane,  different  therefrom such  is  the  meaning.1 

b.  He  exhibits  another  story,  to  prove  that  even  women, 


I <T 

^ r?  TT5P^fts*ft- 
fa  I U UWt  WI^UnfhuTH  ^IWT 

HTftusfi  TTHHTUHUTUraU 

cTWflST  2f?T 

U}fiT  HU 
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Sudras,  &c.,  may  gain  the  [one  desirable]  end,  through  a 
Brahman,  by  hearing  the  instructions  of  a Brahman  : 1 

II  » II 

Apli.  2.  As  in  the  case  of  the  gob- 
Even  when  tie  instruc-  lin,  even  when  the  instruction  was  for 

tion  is  not  addressed  to  , , 0 , rii  i 

the  hearer . the  sake  oi  another,  [the  chance  hearer 

may  be  benefited]. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : though  the  instruction  in  regard  to 
the  truth  was  being  delivered,  by  the  venerable  Krishna, 
for  Arj una’s  benefit,  knowledge  of  the  distinction  [between 
Soul  and  Nature]  was  produced  in  the  case  of  a goblin 
standing  near  [and  overhearing  the  discourse]  : and  so 
it  may  happen  in  the  case  of  others,  too.2 

b.  And,  if  knowledge  is  not  produced  from  once  instruct- 
ing, then  a repetition  of  the  instruction  is  to  be  made ; to 
which  effect  he  adduces  another  story  : 3 


1 sirarckt 

^ C vD 

■jrfh  ii 

2 fiRWVrsfa 

--9  C 

fqsnw 

ii 

* ifft,  ^ ^ smra 
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n 3 n 

Aph.  3.  Repetition  [is  to  be  made],  if 
^Necessity  inculcam  not,  from  once  instructing,  [the  end  be 
gained]. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : a repetition  of  instruction,  also,  is  to 
be  made  ; because,  in  the  Chhandogya  [ Upanishad ]/  and 
the  like,  there  is  mention  of  Aruni,  and  others,  as 
having  more  than  once  instructed  Swetaketu  and  others.2 

b.  With  a view  to  the  removal  of  desire,  he  sets  forth, 
with  an  illustration,  the  fragility,  &c.,  of  Soul’s  accompani- 
ments : 3 


II  II 


Transitoriness  of  mun- 
dane things. 


Aph.  4.  As  in  the  case  of  father  and 
son ; since  both  are  seen ; [the  one,  to 
die,  and  the  other,  to  be  born]. 


a.  That  is  to  say  : Discrimination  takes  place,  through 
dispassion,  in  consequence  of  its  being  inferred,  in  respect 
of  one’s  own  self,  also,  that  there  is  death  and  birth  ; since 
these  are  seen  in  the  case  of  father  and  son.  This  has 


1 VI.,  i.,  &c.  Ed. 

v 

ii 

caxf^B  ii 
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been  stated  as  follows  : ‘ The  coming  into  being,  and  the 
departure,  of  Soul  [entangled  in  Nature],1  may  be  inferred 
from  [the  case  of]  father  and  son.2 

h.  He  next  explains,  by  illustrative  stories,  the  subser- 
vients to  the  perfecting  of  knowledge  in  him  in  whom 
knowledge  has  arisen,  and  who  is  devoid  of  passion : 3 

II  M II 

Voluntary  Mon-  APL  5-  0ne  experiences  pleasure  or 
ment  distinguished /rom  pain  [alternatively],  from  [voluntary] 

involuntary.  . r/*  -i  1 n L J 

abandonment  or  [forcible]  separation  ; 
as  in  the  case  of  a hawk. 

a.  That  is  to  say : since  people  become  happy  by  the 
abandonment  of  things,  and  unhappy  by  [forcible]  separa- 
tion from  them,  acceptance  of  them  ought  not  to  be  made  ; 
‘ as  in  the  case  of  a hawk/4  For  a hawk,  when  he  has  food 
[before  him],  if  he  be  driven  away 5 by  any  one,  is  grieved 


1 Read,  instead  of  ‘ of  Soul,’  &c.,  ‘ of  one’s  self.’  Ed. 

«jif.  I I 

'A  \ t \0  vO 

II 

3 frr:  ^ ^T^T- 

4 See  the  Mahabharata,  xii.,  6648.  Ed. 

6 Read,  ‘ molested  ’ ( upahatya ).  Dr.  Ballantyne  followed  an  error 
of  the  press,  apahatya,  which  he  did  not  observe  that  I had  pointed 
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at  being  separated  from  the  food ; [but]  if,  of  his  own 
accord,  he  leaves  it,  then  he  is  free  from  grief.1 

II  II 

How  Soul  oujht  to  Ap/i.  6.  As  in  the  case  of  a snake  and 
ahandon  Nature-  its  skin. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : as  a snake  readily  abandons  its  old  skin, 
from  knowing  that  it  ought  to  be  quitted,  just  so  lie  who 
desires  liberation  should  ahandon  Nature,  experienced 
through  a long  period,  and  effete,  when  he  knows  that  it 
ought  to  be  quitted.  Thus  it  has  been  said  : 1 As  a snake 
. . its  old  skin,’  &c.3 


out  in  the  corrigenda  to  my  edition  of  the  Sdnkkya-pracacliana- 
bhashya.  Ed. 

1 Tiffutr  ^ *fi(Wr  rifr 

qyft  ffraffR  r *r=tf?r  wre- 
i vhht  ff  tuAr:  ^Rrsrq^ijrfrfRT- 
R^frT  cT^t  ^FT- 

fVrratn  H 

2 Two  of  my  MSS.  have  \ the  rest,  -fe 

I have  restored  the  etymological  form  of  the  word.  Ed 

3 wff FIR  |q- 

FT5IT  flwq:  nqrfft  5ft- 

V©  !)  t \9 

I I sfhti 


u 
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h.  And,  when  abandoned,  he  should  not  again  accept 
Nature  and  the  rest.  So,  in  regard  to  this,  he  says:1 

II  s II 

Its  resumption  pro-  a i r\  , , i 1 1 

hinted.  Aph.  7.  Ur  as  an  amputated  hand. 

a.  As  no  one  takes  back  again  an  amputated  hand,  just 
so  this  [Nature],  w'hen  abandoned,  he  should  not  readmit : 
such  is  the  meaning.  The  word  ‘Or 5 is  used  in  the  sense 
of  ‘ moreover  2 [the  import  of  the  conjunction  being 
superadditive,  not  alternative]. 

*RrRcT  II  b II 

nD  \ 

Aph.  8.  What  is  not  a means  [of 

Duty  to  be  sacrificed  liberation  is]  not  to  be  thought  about, 
[as  this  conduces  only]  to  bondage ; as 
in  the  case  of  Bharata. 

a.  That  which  is  not  an  immediate  cause  of  Discrimina- 
tion, even  though  it  may  be  a duty,  still  is  ‘not  to  be 
thought  about ; ’ i.  e.,  intention  of  the  mind  towards  the 
performance  thereof  is  not  to  be  made ; since  it  tends 
to  Bondage,  from  its  making  us  forget  Discrimination. 
‘ As  in  the  case  of  Bharata : 5 that  is  to  say,  as  was  the  case 


1 ^ ^ JTCiSrrf^S 
II 

2 W fesr  cfitsfa  FR%- 
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with  the  royal  sage  Bharata's  cherishing  Dinanatha’s 1 
fawn,  though  [this  was]  in  accordance  with  duty.2 

II  Q.  II 

„ , , ...  Aph.  9.  From  [association  with] 

Company  to  be  avoided.  1 _ L -I 

many  there  is  obstruction  to  concentra- 
tion, through  passion,  &c. ; as  in  the  case  of  a girFs  shells.1' 

a.  Association  is  not  to  he  made  with  many ; because, 
when  there  is  association  with  many,  there  is  disturbance, 
through  the  manifestation  of  Passion,  &c.,  which  destroys 
concentration;  as  a jingling  is  produced  by  the  mutual 


1 The  original,  dindndtlia,  compounded  of  dina  and  anatha, 
‘ miserable  and  having  no  master,’  is  an  epithet  of  ‘ fawn.’ 

For  the  story  of  Bharata  and  the  fawn,  see  the  Vishnu -pur  ana. 
Book  ii.,  Chap.  xiii.  Ed. 

irer  nmij  n sficfaj  prefer  fk- 

W^rn^irraT  I 5ty?T^fT  I 

\ 

ft TFET$:  II 

is  the  reading  of  Aniruddha.  Ed. 


4 See  the  Mahdbhdrata,  xii.,  6652.  Ed. 
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contact  of  the  shells  on  a girl’s  wrist : such  is  the 
meaning.1 


ino  H 

„ , Apli.  10.  Just  so,  from  [the  company 

Even  that  of  one.  1 ’ L I J 

of]  two,  also. 

a.  Just  so,  even  from  two  there  is  obstruction  to  concen- 
tration ; therefore  one  ought  to  abide  quite  alone : such  is 
the  meaning.2 

frttrsr:  udt  n ss  11 

Blessedness  of  those  Apll.  11.  He  who  is  without  hope  is 
who  expect  nothing.  happy  ; like  Pingala.3 

a.  Having  abandoned  hope,  let  a man  become  possessed 
of  the  happiness  called  contentment;  ‘like  Pingala;1 
that  is  to  say,  as  the  courtesan  called  Pingala,  desiring 
a lover,  having  found  no  lover,  being  despondent,  became 
happy,  when  she  had  left  off  hoping.1 


1 ■sii’fa:  s#  ^ qrrif  ft  u- 

rftem:  II 

2 ^T«IT  cT^N  ftrd^t 

Wft II 

3 See  the  Mahabharata,  sii.,  6447.  Ed. 

‘ piut 

\J)  ^ 
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b.  But  then,  granting  that  Pain  may  cease,  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  hope,  yet  how  can  there  be  happiness,  in  the  absence 
of  causes  thereof?  It  is  replied  : That  natural  happi- 
ness, resulting  from  the  predominance  of  Purity  in  the 
mind,  which  remains  obscured  by  hope,  itself  resumes  its 
influence,  on  the  departure  of  hope ; as  is  the  case  with 
the  coolness  of  water  which  [supposed  natural  coolness] 
had  been  hindered  [from  manifesting  itself,]  by  heat : 
there  is  not,  in  this  case,  any  need  of  means.  And  it  is 
laid  down  that  precisely  this  is  happiness  of  Soul. 1 

c.  Since  it  is  an  obstructer  of  Concentration,  exertion 
with  a view  to  experience  is  not  to  be  made,  since  this  will 
be  effected  quite  otherwise ; as  he  states  : 2 


ftrfdwr  u?ft  fafTCTOi  nfn- 

C\ 

1 wrrTO 

SRcT.  ST^TTHT^Tf^fcT  I I 

TTTMT^  FTTHT^  WTjTRT^T  ftffrT 
frrefrT  rr^T’snfq^H  ^^4  ^f<T 

Ttrds^  ffa  ii 

2 mum  ^ 

sud^its^i^hr  ii 
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^RTWSfa  tR7t|  RJjfl  S^NcT  II  °R  II 

Aph  12.  [One  may  be  happy,]  even 
Exertion  needless.  without  exertion  ; like  a serpent  happy 
in  another’s  house. 

a.  Supply,  * he  may  be  happy.’  The  rest  is  simple.  So 
it  has  been  said  : 1 ‘ The  building  of  a house  is,  assuredly, 
painful,  and  in  no  way  pleasant.  A serpent,  having  entered 
the  dwelling  made  by  another  [e.  g.,  a rat],  does  find 
comfort.’ 2 

b.  From  Institutes,  and  from  preceptors,  only  the  essence 
is  to  be  accepted ; since,  otherwise,  it  may  be  impossible 
to  concentrate  the  attention,  from  there  being,  by 
reason  of  implications,3  discussions,  &c.,  discrepancies  in 
declared  unessential  parts,  and  from  the  multiplicity  of 
topics.  So  he  says  : 1 


II  II 


1 Quoted  from  the  Mahabharata,  xii.,  6649.  Ed. 

2 pdt  iht:  I ihi  WIHP  I cT<J- 

i ngTTWT  fi?  ^:i<rrc  h ppto  i 

xir^ri  nfw  pppvp  ii 

C '9 

3 AbJiyupagama,  ' acceptings  ’ (of  positions,  <fcc.).  Ed. 

' PTT  ^ PT5ltS*IPT- 

t^TPrTRT  II 
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Aph.  13.  Though  he  devote  himself 
to  many  Institutes  and  teachers,  a 
taking  of  the  essence  [is  to  be  made]  ; 
as  is  the  case  with  the  bee. 


A bee-like  eclecticism 
recommended. 


a.  Supply  ‘ is  to  be  made.’  The  rest  is  simple.  Thus 
it  has  been  said  : ‘From  small  Institutes,  and  from  great, 
the  intelligent  man  should  take,  from  all  quarters,  the 
essence ; as  the  bee  does  from  the  flowers.’ 1 

b.  Be  the  other  means  what  they  may,  the  direct  posses- 
sion of  Discrimination  is  to  be  effected  only  by  intentness, 
through  maintaining  Meditation ; as  he  tells  us  :2 


wfhfrfa: « sg  ii 

, . . ...  Apli.  14.  The  Meditation  is  not  inter- 

intentness  on  one  object. 

rupted  of  him  whose  mind  is  intent  on 
one  object ; like  the  maker  of  arrows.3 

a.  As,  in  the  ease  of  a maker  of  arrows,  with  his  mind 
intent  solely  on  the  making  of  an  arrow,  the  exclusion  of 


1 ^wfirfcT  shr:  I \ 

\ 

v9  9 

xj 

2 * W cT^IT  *t- 

II 

3 See  the  Mahabharata,  xii.,  6651.  Ed. 
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other  thoughts  is  not  interrupted  even  by  a king’s  passing 
at  his  side,  so,  too,  of  him  whose  mind  is  intent  on  one 
point  there  is  in  no  way  an  ‘interruption  of  meditation,’ 
i.  e.,  a failure  to  exclude  other  thoughts.1 

II  RM  II3 

Aph.  15.  Through  transgression  of 

Hubs  nnt  to  he  trans-  ,i  • • , , o • , 

gresmd  with  imp  unity.  the  enjoined  rules  there  is  failure  m 

the  aim  ; as  in  the  world. 

a.  Whatever  rule,  for  the  practisers  of  Concentration, 
has  been  laid  down  in  the  Institutes,  if  it  be  transgressed, 
then  the  end,  viz.,  the  effecting  of  knowledge,  is  not 
attained.  ‘As  in  the  world.’  That  is  to  say:  j'ust  as,  in 
ordinary  life,  if  the  enjoined  procedures,  &c.,  in  regard  to  a 
medicine,  or  the  like,  be  neglected,  this  or  that  effect 
thereof  will  not  be  obtained.4 


1 ipzrr 

A 

irar  uuqqifq  q fbur 

ufvTfq  q mnfvsifqq- 

2 Aniruddha  reads  ^rTf^R*T°-  Ed. 

3 Nagesa  is  singular  in  here,  apparently,  adding,  as  an  aphorism  : 

qreram  snqrnnq  qi  qrfq  q q suqnfq- 

qqj:  i These  words  occur  in  the  midst  of  Yijnana’s  comment, 
and  there  introduce  a quotation  from  the  Mahabharata.  Ed. 


' q:  -sn^q  q?fr  qffhqf  fqqjTCrdfrqrf  q 

-a  c ^ 
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l.  He  states,  further,  that,  if  the  rules  be  forgotten,  the 
end  will  not  be  gained  : 1 

SWNrcT  h 11 

Rules  must  not  he  Aph.  16.  Moreover,  if  they  be  for- 

f^ffotten.  gotten ; as  in  the  case  of  the  female  frog. 

a.  This  is  plain.  And  the  story  of  the  female  frog  is  this  : 
A certain  king,  having  gone  to  hunt,  saw  a beautiful 
damsel  in  the  forest.  And  she,  being  solicited  in  marriage 
by  the  king,  made  this  stipulation : ‘ When  water  shall 
be  shown  to  me  by  thee,  then  I must  depart.’  But,  on  one 
occasion,  when  wearied  with  sport,  she  asked  the  king, 
‘ Where  is  water  ? ’ The  king,  too,  forgetting  his  agree- 
ment, showed  her  the  water.  Then  she,  having  become 
the  she-frog  Kamarupinij 2 daughter  of  the  king  of  the 
frogs,  entered  the  water.  And  then  the  king,  though  he 
sought  her  with  nets,  &c.,  did  not  regain  her.3 


"T  i i 

^ ?nr- 

fmfef  u-sjfcT  ii 

1 II 

2 Probably  this  is  an  epithet,  ‘ changing  one’s  form  at  will,’  not  a 
proper  name.  Ed. 

srsn  wwi  i 

m ^ TTsTT  HRW?  3Tff%T  ^ 

TffT  n^T  r^T 
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b.  He  mentions  a story  with  reference  to  the  necessity 
of  reflecting  on  the  words  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  hear- 
ing them  d 


fasten1 

II  ss  II 

\ 


a.  By  ‘ reflexion  ’ is  meant  such  consideration  as  deter- 
mines the  import  of  the  teacher’s  words.  Without  this, 
though  the  instruction  be  heard,  knowledge  of  the  truth 
does  not  necessarily  follow  ; for  it  is  written,  that,  though 
hearing  the  instruction  of  Prajapati,  Virochana,  as 


fafcT  I FT  rifr^T^TT  TTSTTf 

VIT®  ^ IRtfafrI  I 7T3TTfq  RWl  fcHTRf 

o c 

I rT?r:  *TT 

fw\  Hn?T  W'ST  • cTcTSf  TT^TT  5TT- 

Cs 

^nf^Tf^'UTfq  11 

II 


as  well  as  hearing. 


Aph.  17'.  Not  even  though  instruction 
be  heard  is  the  end  gained,  without  re- 
flexion ; as  in  the  case  of  Virochana.1 


2 Vedanti  Mahadeva  has  simply 


3 The  reading  of  Aniruddha  is  l . Ed. 


* See  the  Chhandogya  Upanishad,  viii.,  viii.,  4.  Ed. 
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between  Indra  and  Virochana,  wanted  discrimination, 
from  want  of  reflexion  d 


n U ii 


Of  this  further. 


Apli.  18.  Of  those  two,  it  [reflexion,] 
was  seen  in  the  case  of  Indra  [only]. 


a.  Of  those  two  who  are  mentioned,  [indicated]  by  the 
expression  ‘ of  those  two/  reflexion  [was  seen,  &c.].  And, 
as  between  those  two,  viz.,  Indra  and  Virochana,  reflexion 
was  seen  in  the  case  of  Indra : such  is  the  meaning.2 

b.  And  be  tells  us,  that,  by  him  who  desires  to  under- 
stand thoroughly,  attendance  on  the  teacher  should  be 
practised  for  a long  time  :3 

5TTTOT  II  ‘IQ.  II 


1 TTTmvff  ’N- 

ii 

2 mmtt:  i 
II 
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The  process  requires  Aph.  1 9.  Having  performed  reverence, 
the  duties  of  a student,  and  attendance, 
one  has  success  after  a long  time ; as  in  his  case. 

a.  ‘ As  in  his  case/  That  is  to  say  : as  in  the  case  of 
Indra,  so  in  the  case  of  another,  too,  only  after  having 
practised,  under  a preceptor,  reverence,  study  of  the  Vedas, 
service,  &c.,  is  there  ‘ success/  i.  e.,  the  revelation  of  truth  ; 
not  otherwise.1 


sfimiffrawr  II  =>o  ||* 

The  time  fertl„  pro-  APh-  20-  There  is  a0  determination 

cess  may  embrace  sue-  of  the  time;  as  in  the  case  of  Yama- 

cessive  states  ofbeinq . , 0 

y deva.3 


a.  In  the  arising  of  knowledge,  there  is  ‘no  determina- 
tion of  the  time/  as,  for  instance,  in  its  taking  place  only 
from  causes  dependent  on  the  senses.  ‘As  in  the  case  of 
Yamadeva.’  That  is  to  say:  as,  in  consequence  of  causes 
pertaining  to  a previous  life,  knowledge  arose,  in  the  case 
of  Yamadeva,  even  when  in  embryo,  so  it  may  in  the  case 
of  another.4 


1 rill  FT  I UTT  RTtlfrR- 

t*  C\ 

ii 

2 Aniruddha  seems  to  intend,  as  an  aphorism,  after  No.  20, 

these  words  : WIWNW  rmSURTlkni 

mR  I.  But  perhaps  there  has  been  tampering  with  the  text,  on 
\ 

the  part  of  copyists.  Ed . 

3 See  the  Aitareya  Upanishad,  ii.,  iv.,  5.  Ed. 

4 ^T- 
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b.  But  then,  since  it  is  written,  that  the  means  of 
knowledge  need  be  nothing  other  than  devotion  to  those 
[viz.,  Brahma,  &c.,]  who  [unlike  the  Absolute,]  have 
Qualities,  knowledge  may  result  from  this.  Why,  then, 
a hard  and  subtle  process  of  Concentration  ? To  this  he 
replies  r1 

ftm  ii  ^ ii 

Aph.  21.  Through  devotion  to  some- 

Inferior  means  not  . ^ ■ , • , , n 

altogether  unprofitable,  thing  under  a superinduced  form, 

[attainment  to,  or  approach  towards, 
knowledge  takes  place]  by  degrees ; as  in  the  case  of  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  sacrifices. 

a.  Supply  ‘ there  is  attainment.'’  Through  devotion  to 
Souls,  e.g.,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Siva,  under  the  forms 
superinduced  on  them,  the  effecting  of  knowledge  takes 
place  ‘by  degrees/  i.  e.,  by  the  successive  attainment  of 


II 

1 ^rfxr 
TJTT^rT  IT*  Hf^fcT  fsfiSR 
RTT^fcT  I cRTf  II 

2 Here  tlie  aphorism  ends,  in  my  copies  of  Nagesi’s  commentary, 
and  also  in  some  copies  of  Vijuana’s  commentary  which  I examined 
in  India.  Ed. 
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the  worlds  of  Brahma,  &c.,  or  else  through  the  purification 
of  the  Good  principle,  &c.,  but  not  directly;  as  is  the 
case  with  sacrificers  [whose  slaughter  of  animals,  requiring 
to  be  expiated,  throws  them  back,  so  far,  in  the  road  to 
emancipation]  : such  is  the  meaning.1 

h.  He  tells  us,  that,  moreover,  there  is  no  certainty  that 
successive  rise  to  the  worlds  of  Brahma,  &c.,  would  effect 
knowledge : 2 

' 6 'O 

II  II 

Aph.  22.  Moreover,  after  the  attain - 

Seriptural  proof  that  mentof  wh  at  [like  the  world  of  Brahma,] 
heaven  gives  not  libera-  . r , L 1 o . 1 

lion.  is  other  [than  the  state  ot  emancipated 

soul],  there  is  return  [to  mundane 
existence]  ; because  it  is  written  [in  the  5th  Prapdthaka  of 
the  Chhandogya  Upanishad 4]  : ( From  conjunction  with  the 
five  fires  there  is  birth/  &c. 


1 fafwfitqwwrim  i asrarii:  qwvn 

srerrfe- 

2 gmfavnwf  wi- 
fe ffera  ii 

3 One  of  mj  copies  of  Aniruddha  omits  after 

Ed. 

i This  reference  is  taken  from  Yijnana,  who,  however,  does  not 
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a.  He  exhibits  an  illustration,  to  the  effect  that  the 
effecting  of  knowledge  takes  place  only  in  the  case  of 
him  who  is  free  from  passion 


ii  =>?  ii 


Aph.  23.  By  him  who  is  free  from 
passion  what  is  to  he  left  is  left,  and 
what  is  to  be  taken  is  taken ; as  in  the 
case  of  the  swan  and  the  milk. 


Discrimination  illus- 
trated. 


a.  That  is  to  say : only  by  him  who  is  free  from  passion 
is  there  a quitting  ‘ of  what  is  to  be  left,’  i.  e.,  of  Nature, 
&c.,  and  a taking  c of  what  is  to  be  taken/  i.  e.,  of  Soul ; as 
it  is  only  the  swan, — and  not  the  crow,  or  the  like, — that, 
out  of  milk  and  water  mingled,  by  means  of  leaving  the 
unimportant  water,  takes  the  valuable  milk,3  [as  the  Hindus 
insist  that  it  does]. 


represent  that  the  original  of  the  words  ‘ From  conjunction,’  &c.,  is 
found,  literally,  in  the  Chh&ndogya  Upanishad.  Ed. 

1 II 

2 Vijnana,  according  to  some  MSS.,  has,  peculiarly, 

•s  ♦ 

; and  his  comment,  in  those  MSS.,  follows  this 

reading.  Ed. 

^^RTT*^^SRR5T^T*R  *?TCRrT- 

C\ 
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b.  He  tells  us  that  both,  of  these  also  take  place  in 
consequence  of  association  with  a perfect 1 man  :2 

rRrT  II  II 

\ 

„ ..  , , . , Apli.  24.  Or  through  association 

Benefit  of  good  society.  1 ° 

with  one  who  has  obtained  excellence  ;4 
as  in  the  case  thereof. 

a.  That  is  to  say : moreover,  from  association  with  him 
by  whom  f excellence/  i.  e.,  excellence  in  knowledge,  has 
been  obtained,  the  aforesaid  [discrimination]  takes  place; 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  swan,  [§  23]  ; as,  in  the  case 
of  Alarka,4  Discrimination  manifested  itself  spontaneously, 
merely  through  simple  association  with  Dattatreya.3 

b.  He  tells  us  that  we  ought  not  to  associate  with  those 
who  are  infected  with  desire  :6 

i 

^ ^racT7  II  II 

1 S 


1 Siddha.  Vide  supra,  p.  115,  note  3.  For  the  cognate  siddhi, 
vide  infra,  p.  310,  note  4.  Ed. 

2 ffl-g  II 

3 Nagesa  omits  Ed. 

4 See  the  Marlrandeya-purana,  ch.  xvi.  Ed. 

5 sTFT^m  ilU 

U^tfrT  H- 

5*4  fAi^:  ii 

* nfnuwt  ^ w ii 

7 Aniruddha  has 
Ed. 
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Aph.  25.  Not  of  his  own  accord 
socfetl°er  ofunsuitable  should  he  go  near  one  who  is  in- 
fected with  desire ; like  the  parrot. 

а.  Association  is  not  to  be  made,  voluntarily,  with  a 
person  infected  with  desire.  ‘ Like  the  parrot/  That 
is  to  say  : just  as  the  bird  [called  a]  parrot,  by  reason  of  its 
being  exceedingly  beautiful,  does  not  [by  going  near 
people,]  act  in  a rash  manner,  through  fear  of  being 
imprisoned  by  those  who  covet  it  for  its  beauty.1 

б.  And  he  states  the  harm  of  association  with  those  who 
labour  under  desire  :2 


’STSRrT  SI  ^ II 

■9  ~9  \ 

Or  tins  further.  ^ 26  ’ [Else  he  beCOme] 

bound,  by  conjunction  with  the  cords  ; 
as  in  the  case  of  the  parrot. 


a.  And,  in  the  case  of  associating  with  those  persons,  he 
may  become  bound,  ‘by  conjunction  with  the  cords/  i.e., 
by  conjunction  with  their  Desire,  &c.,  [the  Qualities, 
punningly  compared  to  cords]  ; just  ‘as  in  the  case  of  the 


XtT^RcT  I W ?fcT  cfirfT 

vs  \ ?>  & t, 

f^TO:  II 

2 rifnw#  <|  n 

3 All  the  commentators  but  Vijnana  read  TO  1,  instead  of 

Ed. 
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parrot ; * that  is  to  say,  just  as  the  bird  [called  a]  parrot 
becomes  bound  by  the  cords,  i.  e.,  the  ropes,  of  the  hunter.1 

b.  lie  determines,  by  two  [aphorisms],  the  means  of 
[effecting]  dispassion  :2 


^ II  II 

\ 


Means  of  dispassion. 


Aph.  27.  Not  by  enjoyment  is  desire 
appeased  ; as  in  the  case  of  the  saint. 


a.  That  is  to  say : as,  in  the  case  of  the  saint,  Saubhari,3 
desire  was  not  appeased  by  enjoyment,  so,  also  in  the  case 
of  others,  it  is  not.4 

b.  But,  further  : 5 


ii  st  ii 


Of  this  further. 


Aph.  28.  From  seeing  the  fault  of 
both. 


‘Wt  W n^^IT^TOUTT^TUT- 

*rax  xnqnreft 

>xqffr  rrnf^TOi  ii 

2 11 

vD  \ 

3 See  the  Tishnu-pnrdna,  Book  iv.,  Ck.  ii.  and  iii.  Ed. 

C\ 

‘ cf  II 
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a.  That  is  to  say  : only  ‘ from  seeing  the  fault/  e.  g.,  of 
being  changeable,  of  consisting  of  pain,  &c.,  ‘ of  both/ 
i.  e.,  of  Nature  and  her  productions,  does  the  appeasing  of 
desire  take  place;  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  saint  [§  27]. 
For  it  is  written,  that  Saubhari,  just  from  seeing  the  evil 
of  society,  was  afterwards  dispassionate.1 

b.  He  tells  us  that  incompetency  even  to  accept  in- 
struction attaches  to  him  who  is  infected  with  the  fault 
of  desire,  &c  :2 

ii  ;><>  ii 

A (jitation  excludes  in-  Aph.  29.  Not  in  the  case  of  him 
structwn . whose  mind  is  disturbed  does  the  seed 

of  instruction  sprout ; as  in  the  case  of  Aja. 

a.  In  him  whose  mind  is  disturbed  by  desire,  &c., 
not  even  does  a sprout  spring  up  from  that  seed  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  which  is  in  the  shape  of  instruction.  ‘ As 
in  the  case  of  Aja.’  That  is  to  say  : as  not  a sprout  from 


1 vhvrrfh^:wT- 

i sbnft  traT- 

tn^i  ii 

c- 

TBTS  II 

"N 

3 Yijnana,  agreeably  to  some  MSS.,  has  HI^FRrR^T- 
T3TXT^°.  One  of  my  MSS.  of  Aniruddha  has  UPflh  . Ed. 
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the  seed  of  instruction,  though  delivered  to  him  by  Va- 
sishtha,  sprang  up  in  the  king  named  Aja,  whose  mind 
was  disturbed  by  grief  for  his  wife.1  2 

b . What  need  of  more  ? 3 


•Twrcwr^Ftfci  n ?o  n 

Apli.  30.  Not  even  a mere  semblance 

Of  this  further.  1 

[of  this  true  knowledge  arises  in  him 
whose  mind  is  disturbed] ; as  in  the  case  of  a foul  mirror. 

a.  Even  superficial  knowledge  does  not  arise,  from 
instruction,  in  one  whose  mind  is  disturbed,  through  the 
obstruction  caused  by  its  wandering  away,  e.  g.,  to  other 
objects ; as  an  object  is  not  reflected  in  a foul  mirror, 
through  the  obstruction  caused  by  the  impurities : such  is 
the  meaning.1 


1 rrwrftt- 

t ’y 

sfa  i snarer  i 

mir  sspr:  ii 

2 See  Kalidasa’s  Raghuvansa,  Book  viii.  Ed. 

3 f^fi  m ii 

' vnvTFraFmfq  sit- 

f^f  nf?rwsrsn 

«T  irfclft’sfcf  rTf- 

fysw  « 
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b.  Or,  if  knowledge  should  spring  up  in  any  kind  of 
way,  still  it  may  not,  he  tells  us,  be  in  accordance  with 
the  instruction  d 

?r  crsrenfV  usvut  trfsren3 11  w 11 

C\  \ 

Aph.  31.  Nor,  even  though  sprung 
Knowledge  not  neces-  therefrom,  is  that  [knowledge,  neces- 
stm'/^ knowledge.  sarilyJ  in  acc0rdanCe  therewith  J like 

the  lotus. 

a.  Though  sprung  e therefrom/  i.  e.,  from  instruc- 
tion, knowledge  is  not  [necessarily,]  in  accordance  with 
the  instruction,  in  case  this  has  not  been  entirely  under- 
stood. ‘Like  the  lotus/  That  is  to  say:  just  as  the 
lotus,  though  the  seed  be  of  the  best,  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  seed,  when  the  mud  is  faulty.  The  mind  of  the 
student  is  compared  to  the  mud  1 [in  which  the  lotus-seed 
was  sown]. 


n^srppq  h ii 

2 Vedanti  Mahadeva  reads  Ed. 

3 Aniruddha  has  . Ed. 

4 cT^^snWcTWfa 

iruuT  rf  i sr- 

i w tif  ^rtifrsrnT- 

h i vf- 

ftwrfwi  II 
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b.  But  then,  since  the  Soul’s  end  is,  indeed,  gained  by 
[the  attainment  of]  supernatural  power  in  the  worlds 
[§  21.  a.]  of  Brahma,  &c.,  to  what  purpose  is  the  effecting 
of  knowledge,  with  so  much  toil,  for  liberation  ? To  this 
he  replies  d 

H 'HfrWTUofcf 

fhfbtu  ii  ii 

Apli.  32.  Not  even  on  the  attain- 
/,l^eaien  n0t  perfect  ment  of  glorification  has  that  been 
done  which  was  to  be  done  ; as  is  the 
case  with  the  perfection4  of  the  objects  worshipped,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  perfection  of  the  objects  worshipped. 

a.  Even  though  one  attain  to  supernatural  power,  ‘ that 
has  not  been  done  which  was  to  be  done,’  i.  e.,  the  end  has 
not  been  gained  ; because  it  is  attended  by  the  grief  of  de- 
ficiency and  excess.  ‘ As  is  the  case  with  the  perfection 
of  the  objects  worshipped.’  That  is  to  say  : as,  though  the 
possession  of  perfection  [so  called,]  belongs  to  ‘ the  objects 


1 »i»t 

f^H^cTT^rTT  T^T^R 
^TR  I cRTf  II 

2 According  to  Nagesa  and  Vedanti  Mahadeva,  RrT°;  and  this 
bhuta,  a synonym  of  bhuti,  the  former  explains  by  ais'warya.  See 
note  4,  below.  Ed. 

3 One  of  my  MSS.  of  Aniruddha  omits  . Ed. 

4 Nagesa,  commenting  on  this  aphorism,  explains  siddhi,  here 
rendered  ‘ perfection,’  by  aiswarya,  ‘ supernatural  power.’  Ed- 
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worshipped,’  i.  e.,  to  Brahma,  Src.,  [still]  that  has  not  been 
done  which  was  to  be  done  ; since  it  is  written,  that  even 
these,  while  in  the  sleep  of  Concentration,  &c.,  [still] 
practise  Concentration,  [from  fear  of  losing  what  they  have 
attained  to].  Just  in  like  manner  is  the  case  with  him  who, 
by  the  worship  of  these,  has  attained  to  their  supernatural 
power.  Such  is  the  meaning.1 

h.  So  much  for  the  Fourth  Book,  that  of  Tales,  in  the 
Commentary,  composed  by  Vijnana  Bhikshu,  on  Kapila’s 
Declaration  of  the  Sankhya.2 


1 wjivfhsfa  e&rRiriJm  ^cTTOrTT  ^1% 
HtTTT  1 

cnhr  a 

^T^Tfqq>TWsrarrsi:  n 


END  OF  BOOK  IV. 
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BOOK  Y. 


a.  The  tenets  of  his  Institute  are  completed.  Next  is 
begun  a Fifth  Book,  in  order  to  set  aside  the  prima  facie 
notions  of  others  in  regard  to  his  Institute.  Among  those, 
in  the  first  place  he  disposes  of  the  objection  that  the 
Benediction  implied  by  the  expression  ‘ Well/  in  the 
first  Aphorism  [of  Book  I.],  is  purposeless 

fh!  ii  s ii 

Reasons  for  a Bene-  APh-  TJlc  [use  of  a]  Benediction 
dtctory  Opening.  [Is  justified]  by  the  practice  of  the 

good,  by  our  seeing  its  fruit,  and  by  Scripture. 

a.  The  [use  of  a]  Benediction,  which  we  made,  is  proved 
to  be  proper  to  be  made,  by  these  proofs  : such  is  the 


C\ 

*icT  (T3R- 

fnsn^j  *urorit  ii 

2 Aniruddha  has,  instead  of  Vide  supra, 

p.  310,  note  2,  for  bhuti.  Ed. 
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meaning.  The  word  iti  is  intended  to  preclude  the  expect- 
ation of  any  other  reasons.1 

b.  He  repels  those  who  entertain  the  prima  facie  view, 
that  what  was  asserted  in  the  expression,  ‘ because  it  is  not 
proved  that  there  is  a Lord  ’ [see  Book  I.,  Aph.  92],  is 
not  made  out  ; because  [forsooth,]  his  existence  is  proved 
by  his  being  the  giver  of  the  fruits  of  works  :2  3 

h ° ii 

Needlessness  of  a APh-  2-  Not  fr0m  its  [the  World's,] 
Lord • being  governed  by  a Lord  is  there  the 

effectuation  of  fruit ; for  it  is  by  works  [i.e.,  by  merit  and 
demerit,]  that  this  is  accomplished. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : it  is  not  proper  [to  suppose]  the  effec- 
tuation of  the  change  [of  the  elements]  into  the  shape  of 
the  [appropriate]  fruit  of  works,  on  the  ground  that  the 
cause  is  ‘ governed  by  a Lord  because  it  is  possible  for 


1 cT$F^:  TOW 

i TRrsr^t  trRtrnsTfT- 

fatTOWh  II 

5I^TcJrRT  cxfkrifffh  k winfaVTSTtfeUT- 
II 


3 For  another  rendering,  see  the  Rational  Refutation,  &c., 
p.  78.  Ed. 

4 Aniruddha’s  reading  is 

deva  has  . Ed. 


and  Vedanti  Maha- 
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the  fruit  to  be  effected  by  the  works  [i.e.,  the  merit  and 
demerit,]  alone,  which  are  indispensable  ; [and,  if  we  do 
make  the  additional  and  cumbrous  supposition  of  a Lord, 
he  cannot  reward  a man  otherwise  than  according  to 
his  works].1  2 

b.  He  declares,  further,  in  [several]  aphorisms,  that  it 
is  not  the  case  that  the  Lord  is  the  giver  of  fruit : 3 

II  3 II 

The  supposed  Lord  4pi.  3.  [If  a Lord  were  governor, 
would  be  selfish.  then,]  from  intending  his  own  benefit, 

his  government  [would  be  selfish],  as  is  the  case  [with  or- 
dinary governors]  iu  the  world. 

a.  If  the  Lord  were  the  governor,  then  his  government 
would  be  only  for  his  own  benefit ; as  is  the  case  [with 
ordinary  rulers]  in  the  world : such  is  the  meaning.1 


1 

ii 

2 See,  for  a somewhat  different  translation,  the  Rational  Refuta- 
tion, &c.,  p.  78.  Ed. 

1 ^ trcRSifterr?  mb  n 
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b.  In  reply  to  the  doubt,  ‘ grant  that  the  Lord,  also,  be 
benefited : what  harm  ? ; he  says  : 1 

ii  a it 


And,  therefore,  not  Aph.  4.  [He  must,  then,  be]  just 

the  Lord  spoken  of,  i ■ i iii  i 1 r in  • 

like  a worldly  lord,  [andj  otherwise 
[than  you  desire  that  we  should  conceive  of  him]. 


a.  If  we  agree  that  the  Lord,  also,  is  benefited,  he,  also, 
must  be  something  mundane,  ‘just  like  a worldly  lord;’ 
because,  since  his  desires  are  [on  that  supposition,]  not 
[previously]  satisfied,  he  must  be  liable  to  grief,  &c. : 
such  is  the  meaning.2 


b.  In  reply  to  the  doubt,  c be  it  even  so/  he  says  :3 


vifpiufipfiT  wr  ii  <j  ii 

The  difficulty  perhaps  Aph.  5.  Or  [let  the  name  of  Lord 

originates  in  a mistaken 
expression . 

a.  If,  whilst  there  exists  also  a world,  there  be  a Lord, 
then  let  yours,  like  ours,  be  merely  a technical  term  for 


be]  technical. 


1 *RT  ^fMtsnsr- 

ii 

wrrfv  nmtl  w^wtiNmcRT 

ii 

3 ci*N  *refk*rpsri£pf  ii 
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that  soul  which  emerged  at  the  commencement  of  the 
creation  ; since  there  cannot  be  an  eternal  lordship,  be- 
cause of  the  contradiction  between  mundaneness  and  the 
having  an  unobstructed  will : such  is  the  meaning.1 

b.  He  states  another  objection  to  the  Lord’s  being  the 
governor  :'2 

ii  f,  ii 

Objection  to  there  ^ph.  6.  This  [position,  viz.,  that 
bemy  a Lord.  there  is  a Lord,]  cannot  be  established 

without  [assuming  that  he  is  affected  by]  Passion ; because 
that  is  the  determinate  cause  [of  all  energizing], 

a.  That  is  to  say  : moreover,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  he 
is  a governor,  unless  there  be  Passion  ; because  Passion  is 
the  determinate  cause  of  activity.4 


1 

Rnmui- 

9T«i:  n 


is  the  lection  of  Vedanti  Mahadeva,  in  the 


text,  and  also  in  the  comment.  Ed. 


' bt  ^ hu  fum  UTniVTrW  fasjfa 
writ  huh?  : 11 
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b.  But  then,  be  it  so,  that  there  is  Passion  in  the  Lord, 
even.  To  this  he  replies  :x 

rrgtnsfii  ^ fawra:  n a n 

Aph.  7.  Moreover,  were  that  [Pas- 

This  objection, further.  . . . . . , . . , . 

sionj  conjoined  with  him,  he  could  not 

be  eternally  free. 

a.  That  is  to  say : moreover,  if  it  be  agreed  that  there 
is  conjunction  [of  the  Lord]  with  Passion,  he  cannot  be 
eternally  free ; and,  therefore,  thy  tenet  [of  his  eternal 
freedom]  is  invalidated.2 

b.  Pray  [let  us  ask],  does  lordship  arise  from  the  imme- 
diate union,  with  Soul,  of  the  wishes,  &c.,  which  we  hold  to 
be  properties  of  Nature,  [not  properties  of  Soul]  P Or  from 
an  influence  by  reason  of  the  mere  existence  of  proximity, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  magnet  ? Of  these  he  condemns  the 
former  alternative:3 


1 iTIfts4bgt  i cHrif  ii 

■.*5 

(HTTSi  *rej  yq^lfrr  II 
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HVT^^^nTWfTXlftT:1  II  b II 


Objection,  on  one  Aph.  8.  If  it  were  from  the  con- 
J junction  oi  the  properties  oi  .Nature,  it 

would  turn  out  that  there  is  association,  [which  Scripture 
denies  of  Soul]. 


a.  From  the  conjunction,  with  Soul,  of  ‘the  properties 
of  Nature/  i.  e.,  Desire,  &c.,  Soul,  also,  would  turn  out 
[contrary  to  Scripture,]  to  be  associated  with  properties.2 

b.  But,  in  regard  to  the  latter  [alternative],  he  says  :s 


II  Q II 

Objection,  on  the  other  Aph.  9.  If  it  were  from  the  mere 
hrunch-  existence  [of  Nature,  not  in  association, 

but  simply  in  proximity],  then  lordship  would  belong  to 
every  one. 


1 is  the  reading  of  Vijnana,  in 

some  MSS.,  and,  in  some,  that  of  Nagesa,  who,  however,  in  others, 

-s 

omits  Ed. 

\ 

11 

3 II 

4 Some  MSS.  of  Vijnana  exhibit,  instead  of 
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a.  That  is  to  say : if  lordship  is  by  reason  of  the  mere 
existence  of  proximity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  magnet 
[which  becomes  affected  by  the  simple  proximity  of  iron], 
then  it  is  settled,  as  we  quite  intend  it  should  be,  that 
even  all  men,  indifferently,  experiencers  in  this  or  that 
[cycle  of]  creation,  [may]  have  lordship  ; because  it  is  only 
by  conjunction  with  all  experiencers,  that  Nature  pro- 
duces Mind,  &c.  And,  therefore,  your  tenet  of  there 
being  only  one  Lord  is  invalidated.1 

b.  Be  it  as  you  allege  ; yet  these  are  false  reasonings  ; 
because  they  contradict  the  evidence  which  establishes  [the 
existence  of]  a Lord.  Otherwise,  Nature,  also,  could  be 
disproved  by  thousands  of  false  reasonings  of  the  like  sort. 
He  therefore  says  :2 

Trfmfs:  so  h 

, , . Anh.  10.  It  is  not  established  [that 

Vernal  mat  there  is  . L 

any  evidence  of  a Lord,  there  is  an  eternal  Lord];  because 

there  is  no  evidence  of  it. 


1 rT- 

ff  Ht^TTTT  WTiTfw 

?frr  II 

TTcf  | HUnwfq  qT- 

fq?T  *!WcT  IjSRT  II 
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a.  Its  establishment,  i.e.,  the  establishing  that  there  is 
an  eternal  Lord.  Of  the  Lord,  in  the  first  place,  there  is 
not  scttse-evidence  ; so  that  only  the  evidences  of  inference 
and  of  testimony  can  be  offered  ; and  these  are  inapplicable  : 
such  is  the  meaning.1 

b.  The  inapplicability  he  sets  forth  in  two  aphorisms  :2 

im  II 

Denial  that  it  can  he  APh-  1L  There  is  110  inferential 
established,  by  inference,  proof  [of  there  being  a Lord]  ; because 

there  is  [here]  no  [case  of  invariable]  association  [between 
a sign  and  that  which  it  might  betoken]. 

a.  ‘Association,’  i.e.,  invariable  concomitancy.  ‘There 
is  none;’  i.e.,  none  exists,  [in  this  case].  And  so  there  is 
no  inferential  proof  of  there  being  a Lord ; because,  in 
such  arguments  as,  ‘ Mind,  or  the  like,  has  a maker,  be- 
cause it  is  a product,’  [the  fact  of]  invariable  concomitancy3 
is  not  established ; since  there  is  no  compulsion  [that 
every  product  should  have  had  an  intelligent  maker]. 
Such  is  the  meaning.4 


1 i 

tmH  ii 

2 systra  n 

3 Vydpyatiea , here  rendered,  is  regarded  as  a synonym  of  vyapti, 
by  which  sambandha,  ‘ association,’  is  interpreted  just  above.  Hence 
I have  bracketed  the  words  ‘ the  fact  of.’  Ed. 

' srfa:  i i ?raT  ^ 
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b.  Nor,  moreover,  he  tells  us,  is  there  [the  evidence  of] 
Testimony1  [to  there  being  a Lord]  : 

'fibfib  n s*  n 

Denial  that  there  is  Aph.  12.  Moreover,  there  is  Scrip- 
tScripture  for  it.  ture  for  [this  world’s]  being  the  pro- 

duct of  Nature,  [not  of  a Lord]. 

a.  Scripture  asserts,  exclusively,  that  the  world  is  the 
product  of  Nature,  not  that  it  has  Soul  for  its  cause.2 

b.  He  refutes,  diffusely,  by  a cluster  [of  seven  apho- 
risms],8 the  opinion  of  an  opponent  in  regard  to  that  which 
was  established  in  the  first  Section,4  viz.,  ‘ Bondage 
does  not  arise  from  Ignorance/  [conjoined  with  Soul].5 


1 JITfq  ST'S.  3*ns  II 

■A) 

ii 

3 Eead,  instead  of  ‘ by  a cluster,’  &c.,  ‘ by  enunciations.’  Vide 
p.  264,  note  4,  supra.  Ed. 

4 Pada,  here  used  for  adhyaya,  which  the  translator  renders  by 
‘ Book.’  For  the  Aphorism  referred  to,  and  carelessly  quoted  in  part, 
vide  supra,  p.  24.  Ed. 

5 mfwwr  fib  srfbrgTfctb  mm- 

VR  7TV  TTWcT  fiTOTcT;  II 
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^nfen^nfi^piT  n s?  u 

Conjunction,  in  the  Aph.  13.  With  that  which  is  solitary 
would °be  aVntadH-  tbere  cannot  be  conjunction  of  the 
tion ■ property  of  Ignorance. 

a.  Since  Soul  has  no  association  [with  anything  what- 
ever], it  is  plainly  impossible  for  it  to  be  united  with  the 
property  of  Ignorance.1 

b.  But  then,  [it  may  be  replied,]  what  is  to  be  asserted 
is,  that  the  conjunction  of  Ignorance  is  simply  through 
force  of  Ignorance  [which  is  a negation,  or  nonentity] ; 
and  so,  since  this  is  no  reality,  there  is  no  association  occa- 
sioned thereby.  To  this  he  replies  :2 


?ratn  n sa  n 


A suggestion  repelled. 


Aph.  14.  Since  the  existence  of  this 
[alleged  negative  Ignorance]  is  esta- 
blished [only]  on  the  ground  of  its  [pretended]  conjunction, 
there  is  a vicious  circle.3 


a.  And,  if  it  is  by  the  conjunction  of  Ignorance  that 
Ignorance  is  established,  there  is  ‘ a vicious  circle/  [lite- 


1 bunifrTVT  PT' 

SJP3  II 

?tvt  Pf  ?fb  i frti;  ii 


3 For  a different  translation  of  this  Aphorism,  and  of  what  intro- 
duces and  succeeds  it,  see  the  Rational  Refutation , &c.,  p.  257.  Ed. 
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rally,  a resting  of  each  on  the  other,  alternately],  a rest- 
ing a thing  on  itself,  or,  in  short,  a regressus  in  infinitum} 

b.  In  reply  to  the  doubt  [suggested  by  the  Naiyayika], 
‘ but  then,  as  in  the  ease  of  seed  and  sprout,  the  regressus 
in  infinitum  is  no  objection/  he  replies  : 2 

?t  » sm  * 

Aph.  15.  It  is  not  as  in  the  case  of 

The  wurld  has  a be-  gee(j  an(j  Sprout . for  Scripture  teaches 

ginning.  1 ^ 

that  the  world  has  a beginning. 

a.  There  cannot  belong  to  it  such  a regressus  in  infini- 
tum as  that  of  seed  and  sprout ; because  there  is  Scripture 
for  the  fact  that  the  mundane  state  of  souls,  consisting  of 
all  undesirable  things,  viz.,  Ignorance,  &c.,  had  a begin- 
ning. For  we  hear,  in  Scripture,  that  these  cease  to  exist 
at  the  dissolution  of  all  things,  in  profound  sleep,  &c. 
Such  is  the  meaning.3 

b.  But  then,  [you  Yedantis  will  say],  according  to  us, 
Ignorance  is  technically  so  termed,  and  is  not,  e.  g.,  in 


1 

'kfa  TCP  II 

SPI  it 

* h wnrfcT 

r wifi  i 
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the  shape,  specified  by  the  Yoga,  of  supposing  what  is  not 
soul  to  be  soul ; and  so,  just  like  your  ‘ Nature/  since  this 
[Ignorance]  of  ours  has  an  unbroken  eternity,  though  it 
be  lodged  in  Soul,  there  is  no  disparagement  of  the  solitari- 
ness thereof : in  regard  to  this  doubt,  having  deliberated 
on  this  artificial  sense  of  the  word  ‘ Ignorance/  he  objects 
to  it  d 

mirsmiTOu:3 11  sit  n 

Soul  and  knowledge  APh-  16-  Then  Brahma  would  be 
not  identical.  found  to  be  excluded  [from  existence]  ; 

because  he  is  something  else  than  knowledge. 

a.  If  the  meaning  of  the  word  ‘ Ignorance’  (avidyd)  be 
only  ‘ otherness  than  knowledge/  then  Brahma,  soul  itself, 
would  be  found  to  be  excluded,  to  perish,  through  his 
being  annihilable  by  knowledge  ; since  he  is  other  than 
knowledge  : such  is  the  meaning.1  [Further]  : 


1 vift  aa  atat- 

aai  a uaat  hvt- 
aa^TwiaiRfticr^iT  ^wrarf^cnn  aaa- 
favasfa  arai^TiTfafranairrai  RfW- 

2 One  of  my  MSS.  of  Nagesa  has  . Ed. 

3 

found  in  some  MSS.  of  Yijnana,  is  the  reading  of 
Aniruddha  and  of  Nagesa.  Ed. 
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ms  II 

\ 


Knowledge , not  exclu- 
ding ignorance , would  be 
resultless. 


Aph.  17.  Were  there  not  exclusion, 
then  there  would  be  resultlessness. 


a.  But,  if  the  existence  of  ignorance  were  really  not 
excluded  by  knowledge,  then  there  would  be  resultlessness 
of  knowledge,  because  of  its  not  debarring  Ignorance, 
[which  is  the  only  result  competent  to  knowledge]  : such 
is  the  meaning.1 

b.  He  censures  the  other  alternative,2  [viz.,  that  know- 
ledge might  exclude  Soul] : 

f^TURT^  II  St  II 

Aph.  18.  If  it  [Ignorance,]  meant 
the  being  exclodible  by  Knowledge,  it 
msh-  would  be  [predicable],  in  like  manner, 

of  the  world,  also. 

a.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  being  excludible  by  Know- 
ledge, in  the  case  of  the  soul,  which  possesses  properties, 


1 FrftrgT^Trftr  Irirt  ^ ^twct 

?rfi 

ii 

2 n 
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be,  indeed,  what  is  meant  by  the  being  Ignorance,  in  that 
case  ‘ the  world/  the  wThole  mundane  system,  viz.,  Nature, 
Mind,  &c.,  would,  also,  in  like  manner,  be  Ignorance. 
And  so,  the  whole  mundane  system  being  merely  Igno- 
rance, since  the  Ignorance  would  be  annihilated  by  one 
man’s  knowledge,  the  mundane  system  would  become  in- 
visible to  others,  also.  Such  is  the  import.1 

mfenk  ii  so.  ii 

C\  \ 


Aph.  19.  If  it  [Ignorance,]  were  of 

ike  Ved&nta  theory  nature,  it  would  be  something 

sel/ -contradictory.  J ° 

that  had  a commencement. 

a.  Or  suppose  it  to  be  the  case,  that  to  be  Ignorance 
means  simply  the  being  excludible  by  Knowledge,  still 
such  a thing  could  not  have  had  an  eternal  existence  in 
souls  [as  held  by  Vedantis  (see  § 15,  £.)],  but  must  have 
had  a commencement.  For  it  is  proved,  by  such  re- 


1 ^ ^cR  vftrftn 

CRT  HR  IFTcT:  TRifcTH- 

6 

HTTTT  I cRT 
sTRHT- 

h hr:  ii 

2 Owing  to  a clerical  defect,  both  my  MSS.  of  Nagesa’s  work 
omit  this  Aphorism,  and  also  much  of  the  comment  preceding  and 
following  it.  Ed. 
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cited  texts  as,  ‘ Consisting  of  knowledge  alone/  1 2 &c., 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  universal  dissolution,  &c.,  the  soul 
consists  of  Knowledge  alone.  Such  is  the  meaning. 
Therefore,  it  is  settled  that  there  is  no  other  Ignorance, 
annihilable  by  Knowledge,  than  that  stated  in  the  Yoga 
system ; and  this  is  a property  of  the  understanding 
only,  not  a property  of  the  soul.1 2 3 

b.  By  a cluster  of  [six]  aphorisms/  he  clears  up  the 
prima  facie  view  of  an  opponent,  in  regard  to  that  which 
was  stated  in  the  same  Book  [Book  V.,  § 2],  that  Na- 
ture’s energizing  is  due  to  Merit : 5 


1 Brihaddranyalca  TJpanishad,  ii.  4, 12;  or  Satapatha-brahmana, 
xiv.,  5,  4,  12.  Ed. 

2 Professor  Gough  has,  ‘ a pure  indifference  of  thought.’  Philosophy 

of  the  Upanishads,  p.  153.  Ed. 


1 W 

vO 


gwRmT  fiT  ^ q ysqun  ifu 

fkiH  ii 

\ 


4 Bead,  instead  of  ‘ by  a cluster,’  &c.,  ‘ by  enunciations.’  Ed. 


5 nvFTinrftrftfiT 

<rsc  n 
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«r  wq^irn:  11  u 

C V 

Aph.  20.  There  is  no  denying  Me- 

Merit  is  undeniable.  . , . p.i  t . , . . 

rit ; because  oi  the  diversity  in  the 
operations  of  Nature. 

a.  Merit  is  not  to  be  denied  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
no  object  of  sense;  because  it  is  inferred;  since,  other- 
wise, ‘ the  diversity  in  the  operations  of  Nature  * [accommo- 
dating one  person,  and  inconveniencing  another,]  would 
be  unaccounted  for  : such  is  the  meaning. 1 

b.  He  states  further  proof,  also  : 2 

n ii 

Aph.  21.  It  [the  existence  of  Me 
Proofs  of  this.  rit,]  is  established  by  Scripture,  by 

tokens,  &c. 

a.  He  shows  to  be  a fallacy  the  argument  of  the  oppo- 
nent, that  Merit  exists  not,  because  of  there  being  no 
sense-evidence  of  it : 3 

h ii  a=>  ii 


1 UHTwnrf  h nf- 

ii 

“ nuTORHRvnf  ii 

2 THJ^TTHT^rgRTftlfgflfrl  VTR  |?TRT- 

II 
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Aph . 22.  There  is,  here,  no  ne- 

i Sense-evidence  not  the  ..  /.  ,n  . n 

only  kind  of  evidence.  cessity  ; for  there  is  room  lor  other 

proofs. 

a.  That  is  to  say : there  is  no  necessity  that  a thing  of 
which  there  is  no  mundane  sense-evidence  must  be  non- 
existent ; because  things  are  subject  to  other  proofs.1 

b.  He  proves  that  there  exists  Demerit,  as  well  as 
Merit : 2 

11  11 

Demerit  as  certain  as  Aph.  23.  It  is  thus,  moreover,  in 
Merit  i , i 

both  cases. 

a.  That  is  to  say:  the  proofs  apply  to  Demerit,  just  as 
they  do  to  Merit. 3 

: ii  *8  11 

Aph.  24.  If  the  existence  [of  Merit] 

The  proof  of  each  the  be  as  0f  course  [because,  otherwise, 

something  would  be  unaccounted  for], 
the  same  is  the  case  in  respect  of  both. 

a.  But  then,  merit  is  proved  to  exist  by  a natural  conse- 
quence in  this  shape,  viz.,  that,  otherwise,  an  injunction 


1 sfu  fWwf 
nu%  vHTnFswrftt  wn  fwErabfiwr- 

C\ 

ii 

2 BUmfa  II 

2 n 
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would  be  unaccounted  for ; but  there  is  none  such  in  re- 
spect of  demerit : so  how  can  Scriptural  or  logical  argu- 
ment be  extended  to  demerit  ? If  any  one  says  this,  it  is  not 
so  ; since  there  is  proof,  in  the  shape  of  natural  consequence, 
f it  is  alike,  in  respect  of  both,’  i.  e.,  of  both  merit  and 
demerit;  because,  otherwise,  a prohibitory  injunction,  such 
as,  ‘ He  should  not  approach  another’s  wife,’  would  be 
unaccounted  for.  Such  is  the  meaning. 1 

b.  He  repels  the  doubt,  that,  if  Merit,  &c.,  be  ac- 
knowledged [to  exist],  then,  in  consequence  of  souls’ 
having  properties,  &c.,  they  must  be  liable  to  modifi- 
cation, &c. : 2 

sunuiWJUH  II  II 

Aph.  25.  It  is  of  the  internal  organ2 

Jfcrit^c.,  inhere  in  [not  of  S0UQ  that  Merit^  &0  > are  the 

properties. 


1 rR  W- 

UT  U spi  ^rrf^WT- 

sfa  uu  Her: 

f?f?T  II 

2 HU  UrpfteiU  uf i VUTlTHt 

? c r> 

vftvTTU!vrivfwfejT7i|;r  nft- 

flfu  II 

3 The  ‘great  internal  organ’  (ma/iat),  called  also  buddhi , is  here 
referred  to.  See  Book  I.,  Aph.  64,  a.  Aniruddha’s  comment  runs  : 
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a.  In  the  expression  ‘ &cd  are  included  all  those  that 
are  stated,  in  the  Vaisesliika  Institute,  as  peculiar  qualities 
of  soul.1 2 

b.  [To  the  objection,  that  the  existence  of  an  internal 
organ,  as  well  as  of  the  Qualities  from  which  such  might 
arise,  is  debarred  by  Scripture,  he  replies]  : 

^ ^FSRRTV:  II  II 

Aph.  26.  And  of  the  Qualities,  &c., 
Qlta.hhes  ex%st’  there  is  not  absolute  debarment. 

though,  not  m soul. 

a.  The  Qualities,  viz.,  Purity,  &c.,  and  their  properties, 
viz.,  happiness,  &c.,  and  their  products,  also,  viz.,  Mind,  &c., 
are  not  denied  essentially,  but  are  denied  only  adjunc- 
tively  in  respect  of  soul ; just  as  we  deny  that  heat  [in  red- 
hot  iron,]  belongs  to  the  iron.  3 

b.  In  regard  to  the  doubt,  ‘ Why,  again,  do  we  not  deny 


nS  \ 

iim  i m. 

1 mm- 

II 

^ 2 Vide  supra,  p.  71,  Aph.  61,  b.  Ed. 

3 TTHJT^f  TOn^TT  ^ 

^TftrT 
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them  an  essence,  as  we  do  to  what  is  meant  by  the  words 
sleep,  wish,  &c  ?’  he  says  : 1 

n ii 

'O 

The  above  thesis  ar - Aph.  27.  By  a conjunction  of  the  five 

sued-  members  [of  an  argumentative  state- 

ment] we  discern  [that]  Happiness  [exists]. 

a.  Here,  in  order  to  get  a particular  subject  of  his 
assertion,  he  takes  happiness  alone,  one  portion  of  the 
matter  in  dispute,  as  a representative  of  the  entire  matter. 
But  the  better  reading  is,  * we  discern  [that]  Happiness, 
&c.,  [exist]/  The  five  members  of  an  argumentative 
statement  are  the  Proposition,  Reason,  Example,  Syn- 
thesis [of  the  two  premises],  and  Conclusion ; and,  by  the 
‘conjunction/  i.  e.,  the  combination,  of  these,  all  things, 
viz.,  Happiness,  &c.,  are  proved  to  exist.  Such  is  the 
meaning.2 3  4 


1 3kT:  tjh:  PIJTVH  vt  »T 

■9  '9 


2 One  of  my  MSS.  of  Aniruddha  has  -RRtUTcT  . Ed. 

N 

3 Nagesa  has  nnTftnfTPt  «,  the  lection  which,  according 

to  Vijnana,  is  to  be  preferred.  Ed. 


4 
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b.  And  the  employment  [of  the  argument]  is  this  : 

(1)  Pleasure  is  real ; 

(2)  Because  it  produces  motion  in  something. 

(3)  Whatever  produces  motion  in  anything  is 

real,  as  are  sentient  beings  ; 

(4)  And  pleasure  produces  motion  in  things,  in 

the  way  of  horripilation,  &c. : 

(5)  Therefore,  it  is  real. 1 

t.  But  then  the  CharvaJca,  next,  doubts  whether  there  be 
any  evidence  other  than  sense-evidence;  since  [he  contends,] 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion  [of  an  inductive  conclu- 
sion], that  such  and  such  is  pervaded  by  such  and 
such,  &c.2  3 

u ii  ii 


SRlfn  bvr 

ii 

1 sRTuvi'ran  i nu  i 

\ -9  \ 

ftrUU  I fTSRVTVT  I 

^ i cwrra- 

ftfh  II 

an^rgfhifrft:  vums:  vu:  vri-^  ii 

3 For  the  Charvakas’  rejection  of  the  authority  of  inference,  see 
pp.  5,  et  seq.,  of  the  translation  of  the  Sarva-darsana-sangraha  by 
Professors  Cowell  and  Gough.  Ed. 
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The  validity  of  infer-  Aph.  28.  Not  from  once  apprehend- 
ence  questioned.  ing  jg  a connexion  established. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : from  once  apprehending  concomitance 
[of  a supposed  token  and  the  thing  betokened],  a ‘ con- 
nexion/ i.  e.,  a pervadedness  [or  invariable  attendedness 
of  the  token  by  the  betokened,]  is  not  established  ; and 
frequency  [of  the  same  apprehension]  follows1  [the  rule  of 
the  single  apprehension ; just  as  a thousand  times  nothing 
amount  to  nothing].  Therefore  [argues  the  sceptic,] 
since  the  apprehending  of  an  invariable  attendedness 
is  impossible,  nothing  can  be  established  by  Inference. 
[Th  is]  he  clears  up : 2 

ii  ii 

Aph.  29.  Pervadedness  is  a constant 
This  point  cleared  up.  consociation  of  characters,  in  the  case 
of  both,  or  of  one  of  them. 

a.  ‘Consociation  of  characters’,  i.e.,  consociation  in  the 
fact  of  being  characters  [or  properties  of  something] ; in 
short,  concomitancy.  And  so  we  mean,  that  that  concomi- 
tancy  is c pervadedness/  [furnishing  solid  ground  for  infer- 


1 As  suggestive  of  the  correction  here  required,  see  Professor 
Cowell’s  Aphorisms  of  Sandilya,  &c.,  p.  8,  text  and  foot-note.  Ed. 

2 ft^rfcT 

^T?R*Tcr*T  I ^T<Tf 

I Vt  II 

3 Nagesa  has,  instead  of  farcer0*  ■fcrccf  . Ed. 
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ence],  ■which,  is  invariably  non-errant,  whether  in  the  case 
of  ‘ both/  the  predicate  and  the  reason,  or  in  the  case  of  ‘ one 
of  them/  the  reason  only.  ‘Of  both;  is  mentioned  with 
reference  to  the  case  of  ‘equal  pervadedness  [e.  g.,  every 
equilateral  triangle  is  equiangular,  and,  conversely,  every 
equiangular  triangle  is  equilateral].  And  the  invariableness 
may  be  apprehended  through  an  appropriate  confutation 
[or  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  denial  of  it] ; so  that  there 
is  no  impossibility  in  apprehending  ‘ pervadedness/  [and 
of  inferring  on  the  strength  of  it].  Such  is  the  import.1 


b.  He  declares  that  Pervadedness  is  not  an  additional 
principle,  consisting,  e.  g.,  of  some  such  power  as  is  to  be 
mentioned2  [in  § 31]  : 


cfPiT^  I!  30  II 


Pervadedness  not  an 
additional  principle. 


A'ph.  30.  It  [Pervadedness,]  is  not 
[as  some  think  (see  § 31),]  an  addi- 
tional principle  [over  and  above  the 
twenty- five  (Book  I.,  § 61)] ; for  it  is  unsuitable  to  postulate 
entities  [ praeter  rationem\. 


' WTOnffHi  VBcTTJtT  UTf^t  UIH3TC  ?ffT 

V:  Uf- 

wrr:  u arrfsfit^:  1 ?man- 

fsnret  vtwH  1 vrsi 

sfu  tRt  *tr:  11 
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a, .  1 Pervadedness  ’ is  not  an  entity  other  than  a fixed  con- 
sociation of  characters  ; because  it  is  unsuitable  to  suppose, 
further,  some  entity  as  the  residence  of  what  constitutes 
‘ pervadedness.’  But  we  consider  that  what  constitutes 
‘ pervadedness  ’ belongs  to  extant  things  simply.  Such  is 
the  meaning.1 

b.  He  states  the  opinion  of  others  : 8 

II  ^ II 

T 

A heterodox  opinion  APh-  31-  [But  certain]  teachers  say 
regarding  1 Pervaded-  that  it  [Pervadedness,]  is  [another  prin- 

ciple, in  addition  to  the  twenty-five,] 
resulting  from  the  power  of  the  thing  itself. 

a.  But  other  teachers  assert  that  ‘ Pervadedness  ’ is, 
positively,  a separate  principle,  in  the  shape  of  a species  of 
power,  generated  by  the  native  power  of  the  ‘ pervaded.’ 
But  [they  continue,]  ‘ Pervadedness  ’ is  not  simply  a power 
of  the  [pervaded]  thing  itself ; else  it  would  exist  wherever 
the  thing  is,  [which  ‘ pervadedness  ’ does  not  do].  For 
smoke,  when  it  has  gone  to  another  place  [than  the  point 
of  its  origination],  is  not  attended  by  fire  ; and,  by  going 
into  another  place,  that  power  is  put  an  end  to.  Therefore 
[contend  these  teachers,]  there  is  no  over-extension  in  the 


1 w *rrfH  h- 

•Yfh  anftlrmaWT  JS^RTTTO- 

ii 

RWIRTf  II 
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above-stated  definition ; for,  according  to  our  doctrine,  the 
smoke  [which  betokens  fire]  is  to  be  specialized  as  that  which 
is  at  the  time  of  origination.  Such  is  the  import. 1 

II  ^ N 

Aph.  32.  Panchasikha2  says  that  it 
sikha.  [Pervadedness,  J is  the  possession  ox 

the  power  of  the  sustained. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : Panchasikha  holds  that  pervading  ness 
is  the  power  which  consists  in  being  the  sustainer,  and  that 
f Pervadedness  ’ 3 is  the  having  the  power  which  consists  in 
being  the  sustained  ; for  Intellect,  and  the  rest,  are  treated 
as  being  pervaded  [or  invariably  attended,]  by  Nature,  &c.;4 


1 psrnETRT  -arpi m 

?r  ^ ^nfk:  i ^sjt- 

'3  -*v 

^ m sfcT 

C\  C\ 

?fcf  ur:  ii 

2 The  translator’s  ‘the  Panchasikha’  I have  everywhere  cor- 
rected. Ed. 

3 This  is  to  render  vydpyatwa,  on  which  vide  supra,  p.  320, 
note  3.  Ed. 

1 ^r§nf^| 


z 
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[and  this  means  that  each  product,  in  succession,  is  sus- 
tained by  what  precedes  it  in  the  series]. 

b.  But  then,  why  is  a 'power  of  the  sustained  ’ postulated  ? 
Let  ' Pervadedness  5 be  simply  an  essential  power  of  the 
thing  pervaded.  To  this  he  [Panchasikha,]  replies  : 1 


ii  33  ii 


a.  But  'the  relation/  viz.,  ‘Pervadedness/  is  not  an 
essential  power ; for  we  should  [thus]  have  a tautology  ; 
because,  just  as  there  is  no  difference  between  ‘ water-jar  ’ 
and  ' jar  for  water,5  so,  also,  there  is  none  in  the  case  of 
' Intellect  ’ and  ' what  is  Pervaded  ’ [by  Nature,  of  which 
Intellect  consists].  Such  is  the  meaning.3 


^qTTf^t  smftrcsr  I fRTf  ll 

3 ^ 


Ed. 

3 fawr  ^f<T  tJt- 


Panchasikha  s reply  to 
an  objection. 


Aph.  33.  The  relation  is  not  an  es- 
sential power ; for  we  should  have  [in 
that  case,]  a tautology. 


2 Aniruddha  and  Vedanti  Mahadeva  read 


II 
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b.  He  himself  explains  the  ‘ Tautology  1 

ii  ii 

i Aph.  34.  Because  we  should  find  the 

distinction  unmeaning;  [as  Intellect  does 
not  differ  from  Nature  at  all,  except  as  does  the  sustained 
from  the  sustainer], 

a.  This  is  almost  explained  by  the  preceding  aphorism.2 

b.  He  [Panchasikha,]  mentions  another  objection  :3 

ii  ii 

Aph.  35.  And  because  it  [Pervaded  - 

A further  reason.  ness,]  would  not  be  reconcilable  in 

shoots,  &c. 

a.  Because  shoots,  &c.,  are  invariably  attended  [at  their 
origination,]  by  trees.  &c.  But  this  cannot  be  called  simply 
an  essential  power  [in  the  shoot]  ; because,  since  the  essen- 
tial power  [that  which  belongs  to  the  shoot  as  being  a shoot,] 
does  not  depart,  even  in  the  case  of  an  amputated  shoot,  we 
should,  even  then,  find  it  attended  [by  the  tree,  which,  how- 
ever, no  longer  accompanies  it].  Such  is  the  sense.  But 
the  power  [(see  § 32),  which  consists  in  having  the 


1 vbreiH  II 

G-  C\  \ 

3 II 

4 Aniruddha  omits  ^ . Ed. 
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character]  of  the  ‘ sustained  5 is  destroyed  at  the  time  of 
amputation  ; so  that  there  is  no  ‘ Pervadedness  * then.  Such 
is  the  import.1 

b.  But  then  what?  Panchasikha  says  that  ‘Pervaded- 
ness ’ is  not  a result  of  any  essential  power.  Then,  since 
smoke  is  not  sustained  by  fire  [see  § 32,  where  he  contends 
that  ‘ sustainedness  ’ is  what  really  expresses  pervasion ], 
it  would  turn  out  that  it  [viz.,  smoke,]  is  not  [as  token  of 
something  that  is  betokened,]  accompanied  by  fire.  To  this 
he  says : i 

3?r?r  n ?£.  ii 


Apli.  36.  Were  it  [thus]  settled  that 
it  is  a power  of  the  ‘ sustained,’  then,  by 
the  like  argument,  its  dependence  on 
an  essential  power,  [as  pretended  by  the  heterodox  teachers 


Reply , that  this  would 
prove  too  much. 


1 I ^T^qST- 

cT  ^rafrT  f 

cT^T^fq  WT- 

i fa- 

qpf?T  ?!  anfirftfb  ii 

2 7I7T  f# 

I rtf?  UTRFI 

Wrqftcftfb  I cl^T?  II 
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referred  to  in  § 31,  might  be  proved,  also;  and  thus 
the  argument  proves  nothing,  since  it  proves  too 
much], 

a.  That  is  to  say  : * were  it  settled  ’ that  ‘ a power  of  the 
sustained  ’ constitutes  the  fact  of  ‘ Pervadedness/  it  would 
be  really  settled  ‘ by  the  like  argument/  i.e.,  by  parity  of 
reasoning,  that  the  fact  of  ‘ Pervadedness  ’ results  from 
essential  power,  also,  [§  31,  a.].1 

b.  It  was  with  a view  to  substantiate  what  was  stated 
[in  § 27],  viz.,  that  the  Qualities,  and  the  rest,  are  esta- 
blished [as  realities,]  by  the  employment  of  the  five- 
membered  [form  of  argumentative  exposition],  that  he  has 
repelled,  by  an  exposition  of  c Pervadedness,’  the  objection 
to  Inference  as  evidence,  [or  as  a means  of  attaining  right 
notions].2 

c.  Now,  in  order  to  establish  the  fact  that  words,  of 
which  the  five-membered  [exposition]  consists,  are  genera- 
tors of  knowledge,  the  objection  of  others  to  a word’s  being 
a means  of  right  knowledge,3  in  the  shape  of  [the  objection 


1 

II 

II 

3 ‘Being  a means  of  right  knowledge’  here  renders  pramanya, 
represented,  just  before,  by  ‘ as  evidence.’  Ed. 
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of]  its  being  inadequate,  is  disposed  of,  by  means  of  an 
exposition  of  the  powers,  &c.,  of  words  : 1 

vpSEjvWt:  ii  39  ii 


Sound,  and  sense.  APh-  3 7‘  The  connexion  between 

word  and  meaning  is  the  relation  of 
expressed  and  expresses 

a.  To  the  1 meaning  ’ belongs  the  power  termed  expres- 
sibleness ; to  the  ‘ word/  the  power  termed  expression  : sim- 
ply this  is  their  * connexion ; ’ their  interrelation,  as  it  were.* 3 * * * 


1 su^^rrr- 

xpjira 

is  the  reading  of  Aniruddha.  Ed. 

3 Instead  of  ‘ simply,’  &c.,  read,  ‘ this  itself  is  their  connexion, 
such  [a  connexion]  as  [is  seen]  in  anatheticity.’ 

The  ‘connexion’  in  question  is  the  swarupa-sambandha,  for  which 
see  Professor  Cowell’s  translation  of  the  Kusumanjali,  p.  13,  note  f. 

A better  reading  than  the  one  which  Dr.  Ballantyne  accepted  from 
me  is,  certainly,  that  which  omits  the  clause  rendered,  ‘ to  the  word, 
the  power  termed  expression.’  According  to  Nages'a,  ‘the  expressi- 
bleness inherent  in  the  meaning  is  the  connexion  [intended]’ : 

■^9 

Anuyogin  and  anuyogita,  as  Professor  Cowell  informs  me,  are  the 
opposites  of  pratiyogin  and  pratiyogita,  which  latter  I would  repre- 
sent, provisionally,  by  ‘ antithetic  ’ and  ‘ antitheticity.’ 

Pratiyogin,  a very  much  commoner  technicality  than  anuyogin, 
occurs  in  the  comment  on  Aph.  95  of  this  Book.  It  must  suffice, 
here,  to  add,  that,  as  I learn  from  Professor  Cowell,  the  anuyogin, 
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From  one’s  knowing  this  [connexion  between  a given 
word  and  meaning],  the  meaning  is  suggested  [or  raised 
in  the  mind,]  by  the  word.  Such  is  the  import.1 

b.  He  mentions  what  things  cause  one  to  apprehend  the 
powers 2 [in  question]  : 

1 Wh:  ii  H 

Aph.  38.  The  connexion  [between  a 

Sense  of  words  how  , -i  • i . • i i 

learned.  word  and  its  sense]  is  determined  by 

three  [means]. 

a.  That  is  to  say:  the  connexion  [just]  mentioned  [in 
§ 37,]  is  apprehended  by  means  of  these  three,  viz., 
information  from  one  competent  [to  tell  us  the  meaning], 
the  usage  of  the  old  man  [whose  orders  to  his  sons  we  hear, 
and  then  observe  what  actions  ensue,  in  consequence  (see 
the  Sahitya-darpana,  § 11)],  and  application  to  the  same 
thing  which  has  a familiar  name,4  [whence  we  gather  the 
sense  of  the  less  familiar  synonym]. 


or  4 anathetic,’  of  gliatabhava,  4 non-existence  of  a jar,’  is  ghatd- 
bhava  itself,  and  the  pratiyogin,  or  4 antithetic,’  of  ghatabhava  is 
ghat  a,  ‘jar.’  Ed. 

1 sra  ■sfTsrcn^T  srf=R: 

3 \ 

2 u 

3 Aniruddha  has  . Ed. 

Cr 
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Sfi-R  ftroH  II  30.  II 

Aph.  39.  There  is  no  restriction  to 

Imperatives  and  pre-  i , ■ , , . , .. 

dicat  'ons.  what  is  to  be  done ; because  we  see  it 

both  ways. 

a.  That  is  to  say : and  there  is  no  necessity  that  this 
apprehension  of  the  powers  [§  37,]  should  occur  only 
in  the  case  of  'something  [directed]  to  be  done  ;■*  because,  in 
[the  secular  life  and  dealings  of]  the  world,  we  see  the  usage 
of  the  old  man,  &c.,  [§  38,]  in  regard  to  what  is  not  to 
be  done  [being  something  already  extant],  also,  as  well  as 
in  regard  to  what  is  to  be  done.1 

^rsbmVib:3  n 8°  « 

Apli.  40.  He  who  is  accomplished  in 
Scriptural  and  secu-  the  secular  [connexion  of  words  with 

lar  senses  of  words  the  m L 

same.  meanings]  can  understand  the  sense 

of  the  Yeda. 

a.  Here  he  entertains  a doubt  :4 


& 

^irrf^ro:  ii 


2 Aniruddha  reads  . Ed. 

3 Yijnana  is  singular  as  regards  the  lection  -Htflfb:, 

instead  of  -ndlh:  jm. 


li 


4 
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ptTcT1  II  8=1  II 

X 

A douht  Aph.  41.  Not  by  the  three  [means 

mentioned  in  § 38,  objects  some  one,  can 
the  sense  of  the  Yeda  be  gathered]  ; because  the  Yeda  is 
superhuman,  and  what  it  means  transcends  the  senses. 

a.  Of  these  he  first  repels  the  assertion,  that  what  is 
meant  [by  the  Yeda]  is  something  transcending  the 
senses  : 2 


. 7 , Aph.  42.  Not  so  [i.e.,  what  is  meant 

Tins  cleared,  up.  1 m L 7 # 

by  the  Y eda  is  not  something  transcend- 
ing the  senses] ; because  sacrificings,  &c.,are,  in  themselves, 
what  constitutes  merit,  preeminently. 

a.  What  is  asserted  [in  § 41,]  is  not  the  case ; since 
sacrificings,  gifts,  &c.,  in  the  shape,  e.  g.,  of  the  re- 
linquishment of  some  thing  for  the  sake  of  the  gods, 
are  really,  in  themselves,  ‘what  constitutes  merit/  i.e., 
what  is  enjoined  by  the  Yeda,  ‘preeminently/  i.e.,  be- 
cause of  their  having  preeminent  fruit.  And  sacrificings, 
&c.,  since  they  are  in  the  shape  of  wishings,  &c.,  [of 
which  we  are  perfectly  conscious,]  are  not  something 
transcending  intuition.  But  ‘ what  constitutes  merit  ’ 
[which  the  objector  supposes  to  transcend  intuition,]  does 
not  belong  to  something  mysterious  that  resides  in  sacri- 


1 Aniruddha  exhibits  the  reading 

HTcT  • 

X 

3 FTf  II 
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ficings,  &c.,  whence  what  is  enjoined  in  the  Veda  must  be 
beyond  intuition.  Such  is  the  meaning.1 

b.  He  repels  also  what  was  asserted  [in  § 41],  viz.,  that, 
inasmuch  as  it  [the  Veda,]  is  superhuman,  there  can  be  no 
instruction  by  any  competent  person,2  [in  regard  to  its 

fw5t9jf<h4siT!iT  arefeim  ii  S?  ii 

Ayli.  43.  The  natural  force  [of  the 
Knowledge  of  tU  Veda  terms  in  the  Veda]  is  ascertained 

traditional.  J 

through  the  conversancy  [therewith  of 
those  who  successively  transmit  the  knowledge], 

a.  But  then,  still,  how  can  there  be  apprehension  of  the 
sense  of  Vaidic  terms,  in  the  case  of  gods,  fruits  [of  ac- 
tions], &c.,  which  transcend  sense  ? To  this  he  replies  :3 


1 rpa  q<rr 

VsRUTT?:  ^q<T  IR  TO 
fi?7Tr?  1 wi?5* 

I VTrr 

C\ 

ii 

<;fq  fwoqidfb  n 

3 ciwiqrrftf^q^qrnqimTf^q  qro  vr- 

faraft  wfan^Rt  Ftm  i Ran  ii 
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nD 

Aph.  44.  This  really  takes  place ; 
Intelligibility  of  the  because  they  [viz.,  the  words,]  give 

Veda  un.denvj.ble.  J L . i i 

rise  to  knowledge,  m the  case  both 
of  things  adapted  [to  sense]  and  of  things  not  [so] 
adapted. 

a.  He  defines  the  peculiarities  which  belong  to  words, 
just  because  this  matter  is  connected  with  the  question 
of  the  power  of  words  to  cause  right  knowledge: 2 3 

a firHTri  ii  8m  ii 

Aph.  45.  The  Yedas  are  not  from 
skrded’nt’J  Vedai  eternity  ; for  there  is  Scripture  for  their 
being  a production. 

a.  Then  are  the  Yedas  the  work  of  [the  Supreme]  Man  ? 
To  this  he  replies,  ‘ No  5 

a II  8tr  II 

-O  \ 


Ed, 


Aniruddha,  according  to  one  of  my  MSS.,  has  afiai:. 


2 sp^na  fa*Naa- 

UTTVfcT  II 

3 ‘ Power  to  cause  right  knowledge  ’ is  to  render  prdmanya.  Ed. 

v *N 

4 One  of  my  MSS.,  of  Aniruddha  originally  had  cj}|  <2^  H-J  J , 

Ed.  ° 

5 aft  fli  a^T:  I aatT?  II 
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Apli.  46.  They  [the  Vedas,]  are  not 
author.  L°rd  n°‘  t,,e  the  work  of  [the  Supreme]  Man  ; be- 
cause there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
[Supreme]  Man,  [whom  you  allude  to  as  being,  possibly,] 
their  maker. 

a.  Supply,  ‘ because  we  deny  that  there  is  a Lord.'1 
[This  is]  simple.2 

b.  Adverting  to  the  anticipation  that  there  may  be 
some  other  author,  he  says  :3 

II  8$  II 

Aph.  47.  Since  the  liberated  is  un- 

Who  are  not  authors  •,  r,  ,,  . , , . . 

of  the  Vedas.  suited  [to  the  work,  by  his  indif- 

ference], and  the  unliberated  is  so, 
[by  his  want  of  power,  neither  of  these  can  be  author 
of  the  Vedas].4 

a.  But  then,  in  that  case,  since  they  are  not  the  work  of 
[the  Supreme]  Man,  it  follows  that  they  are  eternal.  To 
this  he  replies  :3 

II  8fc  II 


1 Vide  supra,  p.  112,  note  3.  Ed. 

2 sw  i H 

^9  \ 

3 ^<ti  ii 

4 See  Book  I.,  Apk.  93  and  94,  at  pp.  113,  114,  supra.  Ed. 

5 i tt- 

wt?  ii 
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Aph.  48.  As  in  the  case  of  sprouts. 

An  illustration.  . . pup 

&c.,  their  eternity  does  not  follow  trom 
their  not  being  the  work  of  [any  Supreme]  Man. 

a.  [This  is]  plain.1 

b.  But  then,  since  sprouts,  &c.,  also,  just  like  jars,  &c., 
are  productions,  we  must  infer  that  they  are  the  work  of 
[the  Supreme]  Man.  To  this  he  replies  :2 


crirtu  ^rrvTf^rafw:  go.  n 


Aph.  49.  Were  this  the  case  with 
these,  also,  [i.e.,  if  it  were  the  case 
that  vegetables  were  works],  we  should 
find  a contradiction  to  experience,  &c. 


, Plants  denied  to  be 
works. 


a.  It  is  seen,  in  the  world,  as  an  invariable  fact,3  that 
whatever  is  the  work  of  Man  is  produced  by  a body.  This 
would  be  debarred,  &c.,  were  the  case  as  you  contend ; 
[for  we  see  no  embodied  Supreme  Man  to  whose  handiwork 
the  sprouts  of  the  earth  can  be  referred].  Such  is  the 
meaning.1 

b.  But  then,  since  they  were  uttered  by  the  Primal 


1 w 

N 

i a~ni  ii 

3 ‘ Invariable  fact  ’ is  to  translate  vyapti.  Ed. 

' wrwi  anfiraffis 

I TOT  «fct  II 
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Man,  the  Vedas,  moreover,  are,  really,  the  work  of  [the 
Supreme]  Man.  To  this  he  replies  d 

II  MO  II 

\ 

Only  what  is  voluntary  Aph.  50.  That  [only]  is  Man’s  work, 
»» a work.  In  re8pect  0f  which,  even  be  it 

something  invisible,  an  effort  of  understanding  takes 
place.2 

a.  As  in  the  case  of  what  is  visible,  so,  too,  in  the  case 
of  what  is  invisible,  in  respect  of  what  thing  there  takes 
place  ‘ an  effort  of  understanding,’  i.e.,  a consciousness 
that  Thought  preceded,3  that  thing  alone  is  spoken  of  as 
Man’s  work  : such  is  the  meaning.  Thus  it  has  been  re- 


1 ^rffcr  vt^t 
II 

2 Read  : ‘ Even  where  an  invisible  [originator]  is  in  question,  that 
[thing]  in  respect  of  which  there  arises  the  idea  of  [its]  being  made 
is  [what  is  meant  by]  a production  by  a person.’ 

Aniruddha,  Nagesa,  and  Vedanti  Mahadeva  agree  in  supplying 
kartari  after  adrishte.  Ed. 


3 Instead  of  Vijnana’s  expression,  ‘ the  idea  of  [its]  being  pre- 
ceded by  consciousness,’  Nagesa  has: 

x^  C i,V  X>>  _ ’ 

* the  idea  that  [its]  being  made  was  preceded  by  consciousness,’  i,e., 
the  notion  that  it  was  produced  aforethought. 

Vedauti  Mahadeva  impliedly  contrasts  with  a jar,  as  being  a pro- 
duction of  an  intelligent  and  self-conscious  maker,  a sprout,  which 
originates  as  a factor  of  a series  of  causes  and  effects  alternating  from 
the  time  when  vegetation  was  first  evolved.  Also  see  the  two 
aphorisms  preceding  the  one  commented  on.  Ed. 
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marked  that  a thing  is  not  Man's  work  merely  through  its 
having  been  uttered  by  Man  ; for  no  one  speaks  of  the 
respiration  during  profound  sleep  as  being  Man's  work, 
[or  voluntary  act].  But  what  need  to  speak  of  antece- 
dence of  Understanding?  The  Vedas,  just  like  an  expi- 
ration, proceed,  of  themselves,  from  the  Self-existent, 
through  the  force  of  fate,  wholly  unpreceded  by  thought. 
Therefore,  they  are  not  [a  Supreme]  Man's  work.1 2 


1 

rt%^  ifN^lfafa 

C\  'O 

ff«Irr  I vupi  *Rfa  I U TUSqfaffa- 

\D  /) 

5tfa*ib  i fai  n 

\ 9 

I fa:  -tguup; VT^THT- 

x 9 C'-  v9 

^Tcft  U U vfafan:  II 

2 Instead  of  ‘ a thing  is  not  Man’s  work,’  &c.,  I have  translated, 
in  the  Rational  Refutation,  &c.,  p.  65  : ‘ Not  from  the  mere  fact  of 
[its]  being  uttered  by  a person  [can  one  say  there  is]  producedness 
[of  a thing]  by  [that]  person  ; since  it  is  not  the  wont  to  speak  of  the 
respiration  of  deep  sleep  as  the  production  of  a person  : but,  by  [reason 
of  its]  production  consciously,  [a  thing  is  said  to  be  produced  by  a 
person].  The  Yedas,  however,  just  like  an  expiration,  and  by  virtue 
of  desert  [of  souls],  issue,  spontaneously,  from  Brahma,  without  ever 
being  consciously  produced  [by  him].  Hence  they  are  not  productions 
of  a person.’ 

Dr.  Ballantyne  was  misled  by  the  full  stop  mistakenly  put,  in  my 
edition  of  the  Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhashya,  before  fa  rT.  Ed. 
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b.  But  then,  in  that  case,  since  they  are  not  preceded 
by  a correct  knowledge  of  the  sense  of  the  sentences,1  the 
Vedas,  moreover,  like  the  speech  of  a parrot,  can  convey 
no  right  knowledge.2  To  this  he  replies3: 

utotirth  ii  ms  11 


Apli.  51.  They  are,  spontaneously, 
conveyers  of  right  knowledge,  from 
the  patentness  of  their  own  power 
[to  instruct  rightly]. 


The  Vedas  tlieir  own 
evidence. 


a.  That  is  to  say:  the  authoritativeness 5 of  the  very 
whole  of  the  Vedas  is  established,  not  by  such  a thing  as 
its  being  based  on  the  enouncer’s  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
but  quite  ‘ spontaneously / because,  as  for  the  Vedas' 
‘own/  i.e.,  natural,  power  of  generating  right  knowledge, 
thereof  we  perceive  the  manifestation  in  the  invocations6 
[which  produce  the  result  promised],  and  in  the  Medical 


1 Read,  instead  of  ‘ since  they  are,’  &c.,  ‘ since  the  true  sense  of 
their  sentences  was  not  originated  consciously.’  Ed. 

2 The  implied  ‘ power  to  convey  right  knowledge  ’ represents 
pram  any  a.  Ed. 


3 


4 Vedanti  Mahadeva  has  the  reading 
and  comments  accordingly  : 


^RTfasipi:  H^T^frT 


Ed. 


5 As  in  the  aphorism,  prdmanya,  which,  soon  after,  is  rendered 
by  ‘ validity.’  Ed. 

6 Mantra,  a word  of  various  meanings.  Ed. 
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Scripture,  [the  following  of  which  leads  to  cures],  &c. 
And  so  there  is  the  aphorism  of  the  Nyaya  [Book  II., 
§ 681]  : ‘And  [the  fact  of]  its  being  a cause  of  right  know- 
ledge, like  the  validity  of  invocations,  and  the  Medical 
Scripture,’  &c.2 

b.  In  regard  to  the  proposition  [laid  down  in  § 26,  viz.], 

‘ And  of  the  [existence  of  the]  Qualities,  &c.,  there  is  not 
absolute  debarment,’  there  was  duly  alleged,  and  developed 
[under  § 27],  one  argument,  viz.,  by  the  establishing  the 
existence  of  Happiness,  &c.  Now  he  states  another 
argument  in  respect  of  that3  [same  proposition]  : 

^TTSrT:  II  II 

Cognition  is  evidence  APh-  52  ■ There  is  no  Cognition  of 
of  existence.  what  is  no  entity,  as  a man’s  horn. 


1 The  correct  reading  of  the  aphorism  is 

H'mrannfUTSnTiuvinTT  i 

\ 

2 fetT  W Wn- 

IR f feqfc? 

I (TrURT- 

CV  \ sO 

TPTfwffT  II 

3 UVtRbTT  sfh  nfctstRT 

qq- 

f^t  fra  i UTOft  tsRrwf  11 
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a.  Be  it,  moreover,  that  the  existence  of  pleasure,  &c., 
is  proved  by  the  reasoning  [under  §27] ; it  is  proved  by 
mere  consciousness,  also.  Of  pleasure,  &c.,  were  they 
absolutely  nonentities,  even  the  consciousness  could  not  be 
accounted  for ; because  there  is  no  cognition  of  a man’s 
horn,  and  the  like.  Such  is  the  meaning.1 

b.  But  then,  [interposes  the  Naiydyika,']  if  such  be  the 
case,  let  the  Qualities,  &c.,  be  quite  absolutely  real ; and 
then,  in  the  expression  ‘ not  absolute  debarment  ’ [in  § 26], 
the  word  ‘ absolute  ’ is  [superfluous,  and,  hence,]  unmean- 
ing. To  this  he  replies  :2 


H nut  II  M3  II 


The  Qualities,  <£«.,  not 
absolutely  real. 


Aph.  53.  It  is  not  of  the  real  [that 
there  is  here  cognizance]  ; because 
exclusion  is  seen  [of  the  Qualities]. 


a.  It  is  not  proper  [to  say],  moreover,  that  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  Qualities,  &c.,  is  that  of  the  absolutely  real ; 
because  we  see  that  they  are  excluded  [and  not  admitted 


1 HHTf?fnfx#T- 

snh  ii 

2 TTinTf^Ir^  ^cfrr  cRT  ^ 

•} 

HTSFFPHV  I cPUf  II 
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to  exist,]  at  the  time  of  destruction  [of  the  mundane 
system],  &C.1 

b.  But  then,  even  on  that  showing,  let  the  world  be 
different  both  from  real  and  from  unreal ; nevertheless,  the 
demurring  to  absolute  debarment  [in  § 26,]  is  untenable. 
To  this  he  replies  :2 

n mS  ii 

a Vedantic  advance  Aph.  54.  It  is  not  of  what  cannot  be 
rejected.  [intelligibly]  expressed  [that  there  is 

cognizance] ; because  there  exists  no  such  thing. 

a.  And  there  takes  place,  moreover,  no  cognizance  of 
such  [a  thing]  as  is  not  to  be  expressed  as  either  €xistino- 
or  not  existing  ; ‘ because  there  exists  no  such  thing,’  i.e., 
because  nothing  is  known  other  than  what  exists  or  what 
does  not  exist : such  is  the  meaning.  The  import  is,  be- 
cause it  is  proper  to  form  suppositions  only  in  accordance 
with  what  is  seen.3 


II 

2 n- 

i 11 

3 

fraro:  i sr^rtct  ^ftfasiT- 

f^frt  WR:  I 
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b.  But  then,  on  that  showing,  do  you  really  approve 
of  [the  Nyaya  notion  of]  ‘ cognizing  otherwise,’  [or  our 
fancying  that  nature  to  belong  to  one,  which  belongs  to 
another]  ? He  replies,  fNo’  : 1 

wrj^twTct:2  ^w€tan^TfITtT3  II  MM  II 

\ 

Aph.  55.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
A Sydya  view  rejected.  COgn{z{ng  otherwise  [or  cognizing  that 

as  belonging  to  one,  which  belongs  to  another] ; because 
your  own  proposition  is  self-destructive. 

a.  This,  also,  is  not  proper  [to  be  said],  viz.,  that  one 
thing  appears  under  the  character  of  another  thing  [e.g., 
a rope,  under  the  character  of  a serpent,  for  which  it  may 
be  mistaken,  in  the  dusk]  ; * because  your  own  proposition 
is  self-destructive.’4  Of  another  nature  [e.g.,  snakehood], 
in  a different  thing  [e.g.,  a rope],  equivalence  to  a man’s 
horn,  is  [what  is  virtually]  expressed  by  the  word  ‘ other- 
wise ’ [than  the  truth  ; both  a man’s  horn,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  snakehood  in  a rope  mistaken  for  a snake,  being, 
alike,  otherwise  than  real] ; and  [yet]  its  cognition  [thus] 
otherwise  is  asserted,  [as  if  that  could  be  cognized  which  is 
equivalent  to  what  can  not  be  cognized] : hence  your  own 


1 fan^irr^rf?Tt%YT  i ii 

2 Dr.  Goldstucker,  in  his  Sanskrit  Dictionary,  erroneously  speaks 
of  anyatha-khydti  as  if  it  were  a technicality  of  the  Sankhya 
philosophy,  and  quotes,  by  way  of  proof,  the  aphorism  to  which  this 
note  is  appended.  Ed. 

3 In  one  of  my  MSS.  of  Aniruddha  was,  originally,  -sffyfcT 

v 

instead  of  | H • hJd. 

N 

4 See  Book  III.,  Aphorism  66,  at  p.  267,  supra.  Ed. 
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proposition  is  self-destructive.  For  even  those  who  con- 
tend for  'cognizing  otherwise'’  [as  one  mode  of  cognition,] 
declare  that  the  cognition  of  what  does  not  exist  is  impos- 
sible. Such  is  the  meaning.1 2 

b.  Expounding  what  he  had  said  above,  [in  § 26,]  ' not 
absolute  debarment/  he  sums  up  his  doctrine  :3 

II  qf,  II 

Aph.  56.  They  [the  Qualities,]  are 

Summing  up,  , . , , . J 

cognized  rightly  or  wrongly,  through 
their  being  denied  and  not  denied  [appropriately  or  other- 
wise]. 

a.  All  the  Qualities,  &c.,  'are  cognized  rightly  and 


1 HTBrT  5T 

\ 6 6 

tRt  i 

^T^^TTgEnfrT^Tf^fHTfv  II 

2 The  text  followed,  in  this  paragraph  is,  throughout,  very 

inferior ; and  the  rendering  of  it  also  calls  for  some  alteration.  Espe- 
cially, as  to  the  original,  copies  an  error  of  the  press, 

my  correction  of  which  to  xf  was  not  heeded.  See,  for  the 

purer  text,  pp.  23,  24,  of  the  Appendix  to  my  edition  of  the  Sdnkhya- 
pravachana-bhashya.  Ed. 

C\  6 

il 
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wrongly.’  How  ? ‘ Through,  their  being  denied  and  not 

denied.’  There  is  non-denial,  as  far  as  regards  their  exist- 
ing at  all ; because  all  things  [and  things  are  made  up 
of  the  Qualities,]  are  eternal.  But  there  is  denial,  relatively, 
in  Soul,  of  all  things;  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  ima- 
ginary silver,  for  example,  in  a pearl-oyster,  &c.,  or  with 
the  redness,  &c.,  in  crystal,  &C.,1  [which  has  no  redness, 
without  its  following  that  redness,  altogether  and  every- 
where, is  non-existent]. 

b.  This  investigation  is  concluded.  How  the  considera- 
tion of  Words,  it  having  presented  itself  in  this  connexion, 
is  taken  in  hand  incidentally,  at  the  end  ;2  [the  Sankhya 
not  allowing  to  Testimony  a coordinate  rank  with  Sense 
and  Inference] : 

«T  WTCTtJPfi:  TO:  II  49  II 

Aph.  57.  A word  does  not  consist  of 
i™hZpltJUory  °f  [what  the  Yogas  call]  the  ‘expressed 
(sphota) ; by  reason  both  of  cognizance 
[which  would  disprove  the  existence  of  such  imaginary 


1 sw  i i 

TPJ’RTVTrf  I 

\ v*>  C\ 

sfirT  ^f^TT  ^nfr  ^fTOTSTcTT^:  Vtifafil- 

f^5  ^TffHTT^^cT  II 

2 ws:  i ^Fff 

XTSPfrT  II 
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thing,]  and  of  non-cognizance,  [which  would,  in  like 
manner,  disprove  it]. 

a.  It  is  held,  by  the  followers  of  the  Yoga,  that  there 
exists,  in  distinction  from  the  several  letters,  an  indivisible 
[unit,  the]  word,  such  as  ‘jar/  &c., [which  they  call]  the 
‘ expression  1 just  as  there  is  a jar,  or  the  like,  possessing 
parts,  which  is  something  else  than  the  parts,  viz.,  the  shell- 
shaped neck,  &c. ; and  that  particular  sound,  termed  a word, 
is  called  the  ‘ expresser,’  because  of  its  making  apparent 
the  meaning:  such  a word  [we  Sankhyas  assert,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Yogas, ] is  without  evidence  [of  its  existence]. 
Why  ? ‘ By  reason  both  of  cognizance  and  of  non-cogni- 

zance,’ [as  thus]  : Pray,  is  that  word  [which  you  choose 
to  call  the  ‘ expression/]  cognized,  or  not  ? On  the 
former  alternative,  what  need  of  that  idle  thing,  [the  sup- 
posed ‘ expression  ’ p For,]  by  what  collection  of  letters, 
distinguished  by  a particular  succession,  this  [‘expression’] 
is  manifested,  let  that  be  what  acquaints  us  with  the 
meaning.  But,  on  the  latter  alternative,  [viz.,  that  it  is 
not  cognized],  the  power  of  acquainting  us  with  a mean- 
ing does  not  belong  to  an  ‘ expression  ’ which  is  not  cog- 
nized. Therefore,  the  hypothesis  of  an  ‘ expresser ' is 
useless.  Such  is  the  meaning.2 


1 For  sphota,  ‘ eternal  word,’  which  the  translator  renders  by 
‘ expresser,’  and  also  by  ‘ expression,’  see  Professor  Cowell’s  edition  of 
Colebrooke’s  Essays,  vol.  i.,  p.  331,  foot-notes  2 and  3 ; and  the 
translation  of  the  Sarva-darsana-sangraha  by  Professors  Cowell  and 
Gough,  pp.  209,  et  seq. 

It  is  likewise  observable  that,  in  what  precedes  and  follows,  sabda 
is  variously  rendered,  besides  that  sabda  and  pada  are  not  dis- 
criminated. Ed. 
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b.  The  eternity  of  the  Vedas  was  contradicted1  before, 
[under  § 45].  Now  he  contradicts  also  the  eternity  of 
letters  :2 


a.  It  is  not  proper  [to  say,  as  the  Mimansakas  say],  that 
letters  are  eternal,  on  the  strength  of  our  recognizing,  e.g., 
that  ‘ This  is  that  same  G ’ ; for  they  are  proved  to  be 
non-eternal,  by  the  cognition,  e.g.,  that  ‘[the  sound  of]  G 
has  been  produced’ : such  is  the  meaning.  And  the  recog- 


i r foi  ndtak  h i 

utsfa- 

spw  rr#^mn?irra<5rm?| 

?ri 

ftfiftfrf  II 


! VT  fHiSri  vfdf'TSR  I S^rcf 

C\  N 


»r  ^rqfiTncftd:  n Mt  n 


The  eternity  of  let  ters 
denied. 


Aph.  58.  Sound  is  not  eternal ; be- 
cause we  perceive  it  to  be  made. 


1 Pratishiddha,  ‘ demurred  to.’  Pd. 


Pd. 
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nition  has  reference  to  the  homogeneousness  with  that  [one 
which  had  been  previously  heard]  ; for,  otherwise,  it  would 
turn  out  that  a jar,  or  the  like,  is  eternal,  inasmuch  as  it  is 

recognized,} 

h.  He  ponders  a doubt  :2 

11  ii 

^ d Aph.  59.  [Suppose  that]  there  is  [in 

the  case  of  sounds,]  the  manifestation 
of  something  whose  existence  was  previously  settled ; as 
[the  manifestation]  of  a [preexistent]  jar  by  a lamp. 

a.  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  of  Sound,  whose  exis- 
tence was  ‘ previously  settled,’  the  manifestation,  through 
noise,  &c.,  that  alone  is  the  object  in  the  cognition  of  its 
production,  [which  you  speak  of  in  § 58].  An  example  of 
manifestation  [of  a thing  previously  existing]  is,  ‘ as  of  a 
jar  by  a lamp.’3 


1 u 

i nsrfaiT  ^ nvardfariT- 
fh’rfhvrt  i TRutffa  fh- 

HjrtTvkfdh  II 

2 b ii 

vi> 

*nfr  nzwfb  ii 
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b.  He  repels  this  d 

II  I,0  II 

\ ^ 

Aph.  60.  If  the  dogma  of  products’ 

The  doubt  disposed,  of  , 1 r-  , , -t  . ^ 

being  real  [is  accepted  by  }rouJ,  then 
this  is  a proving  of  the  already  proved. 

a.  If  you  say  that  ‘manifestation  ’ means  the  taking  of 
a present  condition  by  means  of  rejecting  an  unarrived 
[or  future,]  condition,  then  this  is  our  dogma  of  the  reality 
of  products  [Book  I.,  § 115]  ; and  such  an  eternity  belongs 
to  all  products,  [not  specially  to  Sound]  ; so  that  you  are 
proving  the  already  proved  [or  conceded]  : such  is  the 
meaning.  And,  if  ‘manifestation’  is  asserted  to  be  just  in 
the  shape  of  the  cognition  of  what  is  presently  real,  then 
we  should  find  [on  your  theory,]  that  jars,  &c.,  also,  are 
eternal ; because  it  would  be  proper  [on  that  theory,]  that 
the  object  in  the  perception  of  production,  by  the  operation 
of  the  causes  [the  potter,  &c.],  should  be  that  of  knowledge 
only,  as  in  the  case  of  words,  &c.,  and  also  in  the  case  of 
jars,  &c.  ; [for  the  jar  is  shown  by  the  lamp,  not  made  by 
it].  Such  is  the  import.2  3 


1 xtft^tfrr  II 

?t?t  Trcr^brrafk  fa^trrmfir: 
^TTvnirRTtiTt  vr^f^r  sn?u%Tr- 

hit:  ii 

3 Vide  suprcn,  p.  142,  c.  Ed. 
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b.  An  objection  to  tbe  non-duality  of  Soul,  not  pre- 
viously mentioned,  is  to  be  adduced  ; therefore  the  refuta- 
tion of  the  non-duality  of  Soul  is  recommenced,1  [having 
been  already  handled  under  Book  I.,  § 149]  : 

a^rf%cTm^prt  n ftS  n 

..  ...  . „ . Aph.  61.  Non-duality  of  Soul  is  not; 

denied  on  grounds  of  for  its  distinctions  are  cognized  through 
Inference. 

signs. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : because  it  is  proved  to  be  really  dif- 
ferent [in  different  persons],  by  the  sign  that  one  quits 
Nature  [or  escapes  from  the  mundane  condition],  while 
another  not  does  quit  it,  &c.3 

b.  But,  he  tells  us,  there  is  even  sense-evidence  destruc- 
tive of  the  non-distinction  of  Soul  from  things  [that  are] 
non-Soul,  asserted  in  the  Scriptural  texts,  ‘All  this  is  Soul 
only/ 1 ‘ All  this  is  Brahma  only  5 6 

2HT?TT^Tft?  TRq^TTVTfT  II  II 


1 

C\  vO 

tRtrcwm  n 

2 Nagesa,  as  also  some  copies  of  Vijnana’s  work,  has  ^TfcT- 
‘ non-duality  of  Souls.’  Ed. 

H 

4 Chhandogya  TJpanishad,  vii.,  xxv.,  2.  Ed. 

6 For  a very  similar  passage,  vide  supra , p.  243,  near  the  foot.  Ed. 
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Non-duality  denied  APh-  62-  Moreover,  there  is  not 
on  grounds  o}  Sense.  [non-distinction  of  Soul]  from  non- 

Soul ; because  this  is  disproved  by  sense-evidence. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : moreover,  there  is  not  a non-distinc- 
tion between  the  non-Soul,  i.e.,  the  aggregate  of  the  ex- 
perienceable,  and  Soul ; because  this  is  excluded  also  by 
sense-evidence,  [as  well  as  by  signs,  (§  61)]  ; because, 
if  Soul  were  not  other  than  the  whole  perceptible,  it 
would  also  not  be  different  from  a jar  and  a web; 
since  the  jar,  e.g.,  would  not  be  other  than  the 
web,  which  [by  hypothesis,]  is  not  other  than  the 
Soul : and  this  is  excluded  by  sense-evidence,  which 
constrains  us  to  apprehend  a distinction1  [between  a jar 
and  a web]. 

b.  In  order  to  clear  the  minds  of  learners,  he  illustrates 
this  point,  though  already  established  :2 


ii  §3  ii 


The  reasons  combined. 


Aph.  63.  Not  between  the  two  [Soul 
and  non-Soul,  is  there  non-difference]  ; 
for  that  same  [couple  of  reasons]. 


a.  ‘Between  the  two,’  i.e.,  between  Soul  and  non-Soul,  the 
two  together,  also,  there  is  not  an  absolute  non-difference ; 


1 

U-mdHMlfv  I 

WTrf  I treuf: 

! ftrJrsrfktsjHSITC  HTSHwh  II 

v!> 
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for  the  couple  of  reasons  [given  in  § 61  and  § 62]  : such 
is  the  meaning.1 

b.  But  then,  in  that  case,  what  is  the  drift  of  such 
Scriptural  texts  as,  ‘ [All]  this  is  Soul  only  ? 1 To  this  he 
replies  :2 

<T^  II  s8  II 


Scripture  accommodates 
itself  to  human  frailty  of 
understanding. 


Aph.  64.  There  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
something  else,  in  respect  of  the  un- 
discriminating. 


a.  That  is  to  say  : ‘ in  respect  of  the  undiscriminating/ 
with  reference  to  undiscriminating  persons,  in  the  case  of 
non -difference  [between  Soul  and  non-Soul,  apparently 
asserted  in  Scripture],  it  is  * there  for  the  sake  of  some- 
thing else i.e.,  the  observation3  is  [designed  to  be] 
provocative  of  worship.  For,  in  the  secular  world,  through 
want  of  discrimination,  body  and  the  embodied,  the  ex- 
perienced and  the  experiencer,  are  regarded  as  indifferent;4 


1 ^twjt  npf%cr«mwng7nTt^[«it  ?rt- 

2 3>T  ufrrft- 

fb  i ii 

3 To  render  anuvdda,  which,  as  defined  by  Professor  Cowell, 
signifies  ‘ the  reiteration  or  reinculcation  of  an  injunction,  it  may  be 
with  further  details,  but  without  dwelling  on  the  purpose  of  the 
injunction  itself.’  Aphorisms  of  Sdndilya,  &c.,  p.  75,  foot-note. 
At  pp.  24  and  25,  he  translates  anuvdda  by  ‘ confirmatory  repetition’ 
and  ‘ illustrative  repetition.’  Ed. 
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[and  Scripture  humours  the  worldling's  delusion,  with  a 
view  to  eventually  getting  him  out  of  it], 

b.  He  declares,  that,  according  to  the  asserters  of  Non- 
duality [of  Soul],  there  can  be  no  material  cause  of  the 
world,  either  ri 

twr<T  ii  !(M  ii 

The  Veddnta  system  APK  65‘  Neither  Soul,  nor  Igno- 
suppiies  no  material  for  ranee,  nor  both,  can  be  the  material 
cause  of  the  world ; because  of  the 
solitariness  of  [Soul]. 

a.  The  soul  alone,  or  Ignorance  lodged  in  the  soul,  or 
both  together,  like  a pair  of  jar-halves  [conjoined  in  the 
formation  of  a jar],  cannot  be  the  material  of  the  world; 
‘because  of  the  solitariness  ’ of  Soul.  For  things  under- 
go alteration  only  through  that  particular  conjunction 


i riri  ft 

ii 

Htcffcnt  11 


2 According  to  Nagesa’s 


reading, 


‘ Ignorance  ’ is  qualified  as  ‘ beginningless,’  or  ‘eternal  a parte  ante.’ 


Vedanti  Mahadeva  reads,  as  do  some  MSS.  of  Vijnana, 

wiftHT-  Ei. 
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which  is  called  ‘ association  / hence  the  [ever]  solitary 
Soul;  without  a second,  since  it  is  not  associated,  cannot 
serve  as  a material  cause.  Nor  can  it  do  so  by  means  of 
[association  with]  Ignorance,  either;  because  the  conjunc- 
tion of  Ignorance  has  been  already  excluded  by  the  fact 
of  solitariness.  Moreover,  that  the  two  together  should  be 
the  material  is  impossible,  even  as  it  is  that  either,  seve- 
rally, should  be  the  material  ; simply  ‘ because  of  the  soli- 
tariness/ Such  is  the  meaning.  And,  if  you  choose  that 
Ignorance  should  subsist  as  a substance  located  in  the  soul, 
as  the  air  in  the  heavens,  then  there  is  an  abandonment 
of  the  non-duality  of  Soul,1  [for  which  you  Yedantis  con- 
tend]. 

b.  He  himself  [in  Book  I.,  § 145,]  decided  that  the  soul 
consists  of  light,  [or  knowledge] . In  regard  to  this,  he 
repels  the  prima  facie  view,  founded  on  the  text,  ‘ Brahma 


1 uu- 

fed  'STT  ^ W- 

i f?  ?j:  ddt- 

ufeiijww?  fe^lff  ^fe  I wr- 

sb  iri 

rm  i anfe'srreTrrfe  w^Bi^Tfe-sn- 
fe  vTfem  uwferrT  uud 
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is  reality,  knowledge,  and  joy/1  that  the  essence  of  the 
soul  is  joy , also  :2 


II  %%  II 

Cs  X 

Aph.  66.  The  two  natures,  joy  and 
ledge,  both.  knowledge,  do  not  belong  to  one;  be- 

cause the  two  are  different. 

a.  A single  subject  has  not  the  nature  both  of  joy  and 
of  intelligence  ; because,  since  pleasure  is  not  experienced 
at  the  time  of  knowing  pain,  pleasure  and  knowledge  are 
different : such  is  the  meaning.3 

b.  But  then,  in  that  case,  what  becomes  of  the  Scripture, 
that  it  [Soul,]  consists  of  joy  ? To  this  he  replies  :4 

ii  is  ii 


1 The  passage  thus  rendered  looks  as  if  it  were  taken,  with  the 
addition  of  its  opening  word,  from  the  Brihadaranyaka  Upanishad, 
iii.,  9,  28 ; or  Satapatha-brahmana,  xiv.,  6,  9,  34.  Ed. 

2 iranw^xr  ^ntnfrT  Prt  fH*i(Hd«s  i 

?r?  usi  snirfa 

rHW:  f^TPRTtfcT  ii 

3 TWfpxn  7t  U^ffT 

II 


1 qsiRWR^IcTr^:  nfa:  I rT^Tf  I 
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A Vedanta  term  ex- 
plained  away. 


Aph . 67.  Metaphorical  [is  the  word 
joy,  in  the  sense]  of  the  cessation  of 
pain. 


a.  That  is  to  say  : the  word  ‘ joy,’  in  the  Scriptural  ex- 
pression which  means,  really,  the  cessation  of  pain,  is 
metaphorical.  This  is  stated  in  [the  maxim],  ‘ Pleasure  is 
the  departure  of  both  pain  and  pleasure/  1 


b.  He  states  the  cause  of  this  metaphorical  employ- 
ment :2 


ii  l,t  u 

Why  the  term  wasused  APh;  68-  Ifc  « [>]  a laudation  of 

in  a sense  not  literal.  emancipation,  for  the  sake  of  the  dull. 

a.  That  is  to  say : the  Scripture,  as  an  incitement  to 
‘the  dull/  i.e.,  the  ignorant,  lauds,  as  if  it  were  joy,  the 
emancipation,  consisting  in  the  cessation  of  pain,  which 
[cessation]  is  the  essence  of  the  soul  ;3 1 [for  the  soul  is 
such  joy  as  consists  of  the  absence  of  pain]. 

b.  In  order  to  manifest  immediately  the  origin,  already 


1 ukt 

2 nkrerapr  a 

sfrftr  : a 

4 For  another  translation,  beginning  with  the  introduction  to 
Aphorism  67,  see  the  Rational  Refutation,  &c.,  p.  34.  Ed. 

2 B 
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declared,1  of  the  internal  organ,  he  repels  the  prima 
facie  view,  that  the  Mind  is  all-pervading  :2 

arms  n 11 

Apli.  69.  The  Mind  is  not  all-per- 

The  Mind  not  all-per-  ■>  • , • 

vading.  vading ; because  it  is  an  instrument, 

and  because  it  is,  moreover,  an  organ. 

a.  The  Mind,  meaning  the  totality  of  the  internal  instru- 
ments,4 is  not  all-pervading ; for  it  is  an  instrument,  as  an 
axe,  or  the  like,  is.  The  word  ‘ and  ’ [literally,  * or,’  in 
the  Aphorism,]  implies  a distributive  alternative,  [not  an 
optional  one].  The  meaning  is  this,  that,  [while  the 
whole  of  the  internal  instruments  are  instruments,]  the  par- 
ticular internal  instrument,  the  third5  [the  Mind,  manasr'\ 


1 Dr.  Ballantyne,  under  the  misapprehension  that  ‘ the  subtile 
body  ’ was  pointed  to,  here  added,  in  brackets,  ‘ in  B.  III.,  §§  14,  15, 


&c.’  Ed. 


2 


3 Aniruddha  and  Vedanti  Mahadeva  seem  to  add  the  words 
«f  | • See  the  passage  immediately  fol- 

lowing  the  aphorism.  Ed. 


4 The  term  manas,  the  translator’s  ‘ Mind,’  denotes  not  only 
one  of  the  three  internal  organs,  but,  sometimes,  as  here,  all  three 
taken  together.  See  the  Rational  Refutation,  &c.,  pp.  45,  4G,  text 
and  foot-notes.  Ed. 


6 See  Book  II.,  Aph.  30,  at  p.  208,  supra.  Ed. 

6 The  words  here  bracketed  I have  substituted  for  ‘ the  subtile 
body,  mentioned  under  B.  III.,  § 12,  a.’  Ed- 
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is  not  all-pervading ; because  it  is,  moreover,  an  organ} 
But  knowledge,  &c.,  pervading  the  body,  are  demonstrable 
as  only  of  medium  extent,2  [neither  infinite  nor  atomic]. 

b.  Here,  there  being  a doubt  whether  this  be  con- 
vincing, he  propounds  an  appropriate  confutation  :3 

ii  s°  ii 

Aph.  70.  [The  Mind  is  not  all-per- 
vading] ; for  it  is  movable  ; since  there 
is  Scripture  regarding  the  motion. 

a.  That  is  to  say ; since,  inasmuch  as  there  is  Scripture 
regarding  the  going  of  the  Soul  [which,  being  all-perva- 
ding, cannot  go]  into  another  world,  it  being  settled  that 
it  is  its  adjunct,  the  internal  organ,  that  is  movable,  [see 
Book  I.,  § 51],  it  cannot  be  all-pervading.4 


1 See  Book  II.,  Aph.  26,  at  p.  206,  supra.  Ed. 

8 u fawsi  *rt- 

Urfbresi  u ftr- 
Mrrfasrji:  i h tojto- 

ftmvR%nriT?r  tfb  n 

1 u^yrfv- 

uftfPTO  ftrs  u fawsi  uu- 

C\ 
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b.  In  order  to  prove  that  it  is  a product,  he  repels  also 
the  opinion  that  the  Mind  is  without  parts  i1 

^ cT^tmi^cT2  II  M II 

Aph.  71.  Like  a jar,  it  [the  Mind,] 

The  Mind  has  parts.  • . 

is  not  without  parts  ; because  it  comes 
in  contact  therewith,  [i.  e.,  with  several  Senses,  simul- 
taneously]. 

a.  The  word  ‘therewith’  refers  to  ‘organ,’  which  occurs 
in  a preceding  aphorism,  [§  69].  The  Mind  is  not  with- 
out parts  ; ‘ because  it  comes  in  contact,’  simultaneously, 
with  several  sense-organs.  But,  * like  a jar,’  it  is  of  medium 
size,  [neither  infinite  nor  atomic],  and  consists  of  parts. 
Such  is  the  meaning.  And  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the 
internal  organ,  when  in  the  state  of  a cause,  [and  not 
modified  and  expanded,  e.g.,  into  knowledge,  which  is  its 
product,]  is,  indeed,  atomic.3 


1 TRRflt  fa- 

T-RifT f?T  II 


, in  both  my  MSS.  of  Aniruddha,  is  changed,  by 

a later  hand,  to  TRlf^cT  , the  reading  of  Vedanti  Mahadeva. 
Ed.  N 


3 (TaTO  VTTTpfrT  I TT-t- 

Cn  C\  C 
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b.  He  demurs  to  the  eternity  of  Mind,  Time,  &c.  d 


II  S°,  II 

C 'O  \ 


Eternity  belongs  to  what. 


Ap/i.  72.  Everything  except  Nature 
and  Soul  is  uneternal. 


a.  [This  is]  plain.  And  the  Mind,2  the  Ether,  &c.,  when 
in  the  state  of  cause,  [not  developed  into  product],  are 
called  Nature,  and  not  Intellect,3  &c.,  by  reason  of  the 
absence  of  the  special  properties,  viz.,  judgment,4  &c.3 

b.  But  then,  according  to  such  Scriptural  texts  as,  ‘ He 
should  know  Illusion  to  be  Nature,  and  him  in  whom  is 
Illusion  to  be  the  great  Lord,  and  this  whole  world  to  be 
pervaded  by  portions  of  him,’ 6 since  Soul  and  Nature, 


1 ftpstri  nfa^iffr « 

2 Intended  to  represent  antalikarana,  ‘internal  organ.’  Vide 
supra,  p.  370,  note  4.  Ed. 

3 The  very  inferior,  because  ambiguous,  reading,  in  tbe  original, 
manas,  I have  changed  to  buddhi,  and  have  displaced  Dr.  Ballantyne’s 
corresponding  ‘ Mind.’  Ed. 

4 Vyavasaya.  For  its  synonym,  adhyavasaya,  vide  supra, 
p.  209,  note  1.  Ed. 

5 I ^T^T^T^TT^T^T- 

vtct  -srsnf^fi  areunu- 

II 

6 Swetaswatara  TJpanishad,  iv.,  10.  Professor  Gough  trans- 
lates, differently  : ‘ Let  the  sage  know  that  Prakriti  is  Maya,  and 
that  Maheswara  is  the  Mayin,  or  arch-illusionist.  All  this  shifting 
world  is  filled  with  portions  of  him.’  A foot-note  explains  ‘ Mahes- 
wara ’ as  intending  ‘ Iswara,  Rudra,  Hara,  or  Siva.’  Philosophy  of 
the  Upanishads,  p.  224.  Ed. 
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also,  are  made  up  of  parts,  they  must  be  uneternal.  To 
this  he  replies  d 

vt  mnwwt  mfum  11  S3  u 


1 mi  i TTRt  ?r  xraifir  fTsrpmfim  tt 

9 v»)  ^ 

Hiwi  I TTmmmWTTSI  3TTR  mlfm  3f- 

\ » \9 

Hrf  I ^Tfcnfhfa:  Wfi?qtrfq 

\ '-O  \9  6 

^^sfrtfrr  I <m  II 


2 This  reading  is  peculiar ; many  MSS.  of  Vijnana,  with  which 
ee  Aniruddha,  Nagesa,  and  Vedanti  Mahadeva,  having 


Their  elucidations  of  the  aphorism  here  follow.  Aniruddha  : ^ 

mimh  miram  i 

I TI5iqnWr^raTFT  TOIKI- 

nO  C\ 

rfaf?r  w:  i Nagesa  : Mipsfcrf^  TOt 

vO  9 C 

Then 

follows  the  quotation  as  in  Vijnana.  Vedanti  Mahadeva  : mm: 

^TrnnftT  ms  vr  <rm  bvtto 

Some  MSS.  of  Vijnana 

have  precisely  the  words  of  Nagesa,  transcribed  above,  barring  the  quite 


immaterial  substitution  of  at  the  beginning. 

HTfrR:  is,  without  doubt,  the  correct  reading.  Vijnana 


and  Nagesa  take  it  to  denote  ‘Soul  and  Nature;’  Aniruddha  and 
Vedanti  Mahadeva,  ‘Nature’  only.  Bhagin  means,  literally,  ‘that 
which  is  made  up  of  parts,’  or  ‘the  Whole.’  Hence,  ‘Whole’  is  to  take 
the  place  of  Dr.  Ballantyne’s  ‘ Experiencer.’  It  occurs  again  in 
Aph.  81  of  this  Book,  at  p.  379,  infra.  Ed. 
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Soul  and  Nature  not 
made  up  of  parts. 


Aph.  73.  No  parts  [from  the  pre- 
sence of  which  in  the  discerptible,  one 
might  infer  destructibility,]  are  found 
in  the  Experiencer ; for  there  is  Scripture  for  its  being 
without  parts. 


a.  Parts  are  not  appropriate  to  ‘ the  Experiencer/  i.  e., 
to  Soul,  or  to  Nature  ; for  there  is  Scripture  for  their 
being  without  parts  ; that  is  to  say,  because  of  such  [texts] 
as,  ‘Without  parts,  motionless,  quiescent,  unobjectionable, 
passionless.’ 1 2 


It.  It  has  been  stated  [in  Book  I.,  § 1,]  that  Emancipa- 
tion is  the  cessation  of  pain.  In  order  to  corroborate  this, 
he  then  repels  the  doctrines  of  others,  in  regard  to  Eman- 
cipation :3 


4 II  II 

A view  of  Emandpa-  4ph • 74-  Emancipation  is  not  a 

twn  disputed.  manifestation  of  joy;  because  there 


1 ufur  iraurer  h 

i fypEfpji  fafksrc  wri 
fhtrrd  fwc’sRH  i 11 

2 Swetaswatara  Upanishad,  vi.,  19.  Professor  Gough  renders 
as  follows  : ‘ Without  parts,  without  action,  and  without  change ; 
blameless  and  unsullied.’  Philosophy  of  the  Upanishads,  pp.  232, 
233.  Ed. 

<nr  msf  utur  ftrnfh  h 

4 Vedanti  Mahadeva  omits  according  to  my  sole  MS. 

Most  probably,  however,  there  is,  here,  a mistake  of  the  copyist.  Ed . 
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are  no  properties  [in  Soul,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  shape  of 

joy]- 


a.  There  belongs  to  Soul  no  property  in  the  shape  of  joy, 
or  in  the  shape  of  manifestation  ; and  the  essence  [of  Soul] 
is  quite  eternal,  and,  therefore,  not  something  to  be  pro- 
duced by  means:  therefore,  Emancipation  is  not  a mani- 
festation of  joy  : such  is  the  meaning.1 


Aph.  75.  Nor,  in  like  manner,  is  it 
Second  view  disputed.  [Emancipation,]  the  destruction  of 
special  qualities. 

a.  Emancipation  is,  moreover,  not  the  destruction  of  all 
special  qualities,  ‘ In  like  manner.’  Because  there  are 
absolutely  no  properties  [in  Soul,  (see  § 74)].  Such  is  the 
meaning.2 


a.  Moreover,  emancipation  is  not  a going  to  the  world 


1 WT  ^TT- 

fsr  v ^ Ttnuroism  i 

2 h nftn:  i vr^cr  i 

'*5  \ 


H II  SI  II 

\ 


^ ii  9i  ii 


Aph.  76.  Nor  is  it  [Emancipation,] 
A third  view  disputed.  any  particular  going  of  that  [Soul,] 
which  is  motionless. 
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of  Brahma because  the  Soul,  since  it  is  motionless,  does 
not  go} 

n ss  11 

Aph.  77.  Nor  is  it  [Emancipation,] 

A fourth  view  disputed.  , . ..  . n «r.  . i 

the  destruction  ot  the  influence  ot  [mtel- 
lectual]  forms,  by  reason  of  the  faults  of  momentariness,  &c. 

a.  The  meaning  is,  that  also  the  doctrine  of  the  Nihilist, 
that  the  Soul  consists  merely  of  momentary  knowledge, 
that  Bondage  is  the  modifying  thereof  by  objects,  and 
that  emancipation  is  the  destruction  of  the  influence 
thereof  called  Memory,3  is  inadmissible  ; because,  by  reason 
of  the  faults  of  momentariness,  &c.,  [such]  emancipation  is 
not  the  Soul’s  aim.4 

b.  He  censures  another  [conception  of]  emancipation 
of  the  Nihilist’s  :5 

K II  st  II 


1 See  Book  IV.,  Aph.  21,  a.,  and  Aph.  31,  b.,  at  pp.  301  and  310,- 
supra.  Ed. 

2 fafes- 

II 

3 Vasana  ; for  which  vide  supra,  p.  29,  note  2.  Ed. 

ferawH  rT3,fn  ^ 

TJ^TsfaTf^ra:  ii 
5 II 
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. , . ..  , Aph.  i 8 . Nor  is  it  [Emancipation, 

A fifth  view  disputed.  , . „ ..  „ \ . r 

destruction  ot  ail ; tor  this  has,  among 
other  things,  the  fault  of  not  being  the  Soul's  aim. 


a.  Likewise,  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Soul,  which 
consists  of  knowledge,  is  not  emancipation  ; because, 
among  other  things,  we  do  not  see,  in  the  world,  that  the 
annihilation  of  the  soul  is  the  soul's  aim : such  is  the 
meaning.1 

jr?  ||  h 

Cs 


A sixth  view  disputed.  Aph.  79.  So,  too,  the  Void. 

a.  The  annihilation  of  the  whole  universe,  consisting  of 
cognition  and  the  cognizable,  is,  thus,  also,  not  emancipa- 
tion ; because  Soul’s  aim  is  not  effected  by  Soul’s  annihila- 
tion : such  is  the  meaning.2 


sfh  ii  to  ii 


A seventh  view  disputed. 


Aph.  80.  And  conjunctions  termi- 
nate in  separations;  therefore,  it  [Eman- 
cipation,] is  not  the  acquisition  of  lands,  &c.,  either. 


1 p 

Pi  SI  WRfRtsrei 

ii 

PTST  SrsHh  II 
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a.  From  its  perishableness,  possessorship  is  not  Emanci- 
pation.1 

h mhrit'rr  hpto  ii  ts  11 


Aph.  81.  Nor  is  it  [Emancipation,] 

An  eighth  vt£tv  disputed . • . • n -j-\  , *,i  ,-i  -« rr i i o 

conjunction  oi  a .rart  with  the  Whole/ 

a.  Emancipation  is  not  absorption  of  ‘ a Part,’  i.e., 
the  Soul,  into  ‘ the  Whole,’  i.  e.,  that  of  which  it  is  [on 
the  view  in  question,]  a part,  viz.,  the  Supreme  Soul ; for 
the  reason  assigned  [in  § 80],  viz.,  ‘ conjunctions  terminate 
in  separations, ’and because  we  do  not  admit  a Lord  [Book  I., 
§ 92],  and  because,  thus,  self-dissolution  is  not  Soul’s  aim  : 
such  is  the  meaning.3 


1 II 

V?) 

2 Aniruddha  writes  as  follows,  in  his  elucidation  of  the  eighty-first 

Aphorism  : ^ sravit  Hpfr  dfaw 

mjTWRTcT  i dtn^r 

mw*  * His  introduction  to  the  Aphorism  runs  : 

mthfir  srafTs  drift  wfaftfft 

7TiPe?f<T  I Ed. 

C\ 

s drircr  mfrpdfftfft  vtwt- 

^rft  ^ rira:  ddtnr  ff  fftdriTvm 

cf*rr  ^reniwr- 

II 

vO 
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jfFT^rt'  II  b*  II 


....  ,.  , Aph.  82.  Nor  is  it  [Emancipation], 

A ninth,  view  disputed.  , . L . 1 J 

moreover,  conjunction  with  the  [power 
of]  becoming  as  small  as  an  atom,  &c.;  since,  as  is  the 
case  with  other  conjunctions,  the  destruction  of  this  must 
necessarily  take  place. 

a.  Moreover,  conjunction  with  superhuman  power,  e.g., 
the  assuming  the  size  of  an  atom,  is  not  Emancipation  ; 
because,  just  as  is  the  case  with  connexions  with  other 
superhuman  powers,  the  destruction  of  this,  also,  follows, 
of  necessity  : such  is  the  meaning.2 


cTIrT  II  II 


Aph.  83.  Nor,  just  as  in  that  case, 
is  it  [Emancipation],  moreover,  con- 
j unction  with  the  rank  of  Indra,  &c. 


A tenth  view  disputed. 


a.  Nor  is  the  attainment  of  the  superhuman  power  of 
Indra,  &c.,  Emancipation, — just  as  is  the  case  with  other 
superhuman  powers  [such  as  assuming  atomic  bulk]  ; — by 
reason  of  perishableness  : such  is  the  meaning.3 


1 Both  my  MSS.  of  Aniruddha  exhibit  the  questionable  reading 

-f^zfrrrcf  cT . Ed. 

2 ^ vrrVf^T^- 

5 

s s^rtN^THtsfk  ^ pf^rh?rt’!gv^r^- 
II 
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b.  He  repels  the  objection  of  an  opponent  to  what  has 
been  stated  [in  Book  I.,  § 61],  that  the  Organs  are 
products  of  Self-consciousness 

^h:2  ii  ii 


The  organs  whence. 


Aph.  84.  The  Organs  are  not  formed 
of  the  Elements  [as  the  Naiyayikas 
assert] ; because  there  is  Scripture  for  their  being  derived 
from  Self-consciousness. 


a.  With  advertence  to  the  opinion  that  Power,  &c.,  also, 
are  principles,  he  repels  the  determination  of  categories 
[insisted  upon  by  the  various  sects]  of  his  opponents,  and 
the  notion  that  Emancipation  comes  through  a know- 
ledge of  these  [categories]  merely  : 3 

ii  fcq  ii 


1 ?nt  vrf^ir- 

fymfw  farraiftfcr  ii 

2 Vedanti  Mahadeva  has,  instead  of 

srpin??0'  -at 
ftfcT  II 

4 Nagesa  and  Vedanti  Mahadeva  add  as  does  Vijnana,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  MSS.  Ed. 
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Aph.  85.  The  rule  of  six  categories 
vJJsesh?ka^e7iecft(jhe  n°t  [the  correct  one];  nor  does 
Emancipation  result  from  acquaintance 
therewith,  [as  the  Vaiseshikas  maintain]. 


ii  t!f  n 


And  those  of  the 
Nydya,  i £c. 


Apli.  86.  So,  too,  is  it  in  the  case 
of  the  sixteen  [categories  of  the 
Nyaya\,  &c. 


a.  In  order  to  establish,  what  has  been  already  stated 
[in  Book  I.,  § 62],  that  the  five  Elements  axe  products,  he 
rejects  the  eternity  of  the  Earthy  and  other  Atoms,  which 
is  held  by  the  Vaiseshikas  and  others  i1 


II  II 

sj  A 


Aph.  87.  [The  five  Elements  being 

The  eternity  of  Atoms  ,,  -pi  it  . 

unscripturai.  products,  as  declared  in  Book  1.,  § 61J, 

Atoms  are  not  eternal,  [as  alleged 
in  the  Nydya\ ; for  there  is  Scripture  for  their  being 
products. 

a.  Although  that  text  of  Scripture  is  not  seen  by  us, 
because  it  has  disappeared,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  &c.,  yet 
it  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  words  of  teachers,  and  from 
the  tradition  of  Manu,2  [Ch.  I.,  v.  27]. 


1 WIK^T^r^tqciTq'ij 

C\  C\ 

JRWWTfa:  HI  Ttrffui  5R'I5I5|- 


2 
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b . But  then,  how  can  an  Atom,  which  is  without  parts, 
be  a product  ? To  this  he  replies  z1 

•T  ftrUTUFT  SSTUrUcT  II  tt  II 

\ 

The  Scripture  decisive  Aph.  88.  Since  it  is  a product,  it  is 
of  the  question.  not  without  parts. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : since  the  fact,  established  by  Scrip- 
ture, of  their  being  products,  cannot  be  otherwise  accounted 
for,  the  [so-called]  Atoms  of  Earth,  &c.,  are  not  without 
parts.3 

b.  He  repels  the  objection  of  the  Nihilist,  that  direct 
cognition  of  Nature,  or  of  Soul,  is  impossible ; because 
[forsooth,]  the  cause  of  a thing’s  being  directly  cognizable 
is  colour  :* 


irar  it 

1 HU  TTCUnot:  <ertiR 

N*> 

I rTHTf  II 

2 Aniruddha  reads  • Ed. 

^ 4 

TTHT  ^ II 

C\ 

HTf«raT^ti  fun- 

UiitfcT  II 
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'?t  :2  II  tQ.  II 

Aph.  89.  There  is  no  necessity  that 
A cavil  disposed  of.  direct  cognition  should  have  colour  as 
its  cause. 

a.  It  is  no  rule,  that  to  be  directly  cognizable  should 
result  from  colour  only,  [or  other  object  of  sense],  as  the 
cause ; because  direct  cognition  may  result  from  Merit, 
&c.,  [viz.,  mystical  practices,  and  so  forth],  also:  such  is 
the  meaning.3 

b.  Well,  if  that  be  the  case,  pray  is  the  dimension  of  an 
Atom  a reality, or  not?  With  reference  to  this,  he  decides 
the  question  of  dimension,1  [as  follows]  : 

V*  ‘qfTmVRTTTRR  ^TRT  (TlftUTcT  II  <10  II 

A \ 


1 A marginal  note  in  one  of  my  MSS.  of  Aniruddha  mentions 

as  a variant.  Both  my  MSS.  of  Nagesa  have,  erroneously, 

, instead  of  . Ed. 

2 Aniruddha  and  Vedanti  Mahadeva  have  rBrejrrfww. 
Ed. 

3 fhfp'TI'rHHrahfrT  f<rzrm 

* farnnnrfbnui  ?i 
f rt  rrfbtmrfvNN  3>itfn  11 

5 One  of  my  MSS  of  Aniruddha  has  uftHTO  . Ed. 
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Aph.  90.  There  are  not  four  varieties 

Dimension  of  what  „ . . . , , , . 

kinds.  or  dimension ; because  those  can  be 

accounted  for  by  two. 

a.  There  are  not  four  kinds  of  dimension,  viz.,  small, 
great,  long,  and  short ; but  there  are  only  two  sorts. 
‘ Because  those  can  be  accounted  for  by  two  that  is  to  say, 
the  four  varieties  can  be  accounted  for  by  merely  two,  the 
atomic  [or  positively  small,]  and  the  great.  Such  is  the 
meaning.  For  the  short  and  the  long  are  merely  subordi- 
nate kinds  of  the  dimension  called  great ; else  we  should 
have,  e.  g.,  no  end  of  dimensions,  in  the  shape  of  the 
crooked,  &c.1 

b.  He  rebuts  the  Nihilist’s  denial  of  genera,2  [as  follows] : 

■fettrTT'frUTrlRitft^  UTBT- 

ii  es  ii 

Aph.  91.  Though  these  [individuals] 
cognition.  be  uneternal,  recognition,  as  being  as- 

sociated with  constancy,  is  of  genus. 


1 

*rrfer  tfozi  ■sntrf  i ^i«it  rrertura  i 

9 \ 

i ■snKifs#:  mftHTOTq-W- 
Wfrfcfa:  ll 

3 Nagesa,  according  to  one  of  my  MSS.  omits  3^fq.  Ed. 

2 c 
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a.  Hence,  he  says,  it  is  not  proper  to  deny  [the  exist- 
ence of]  genus  i1 

^ rr^TT^TTW^TTfT  II  GS  II 

And  not  to  be  denied.  APh • 92‘  Therefore  it  [genus,]  is  not 

to  be  denied. 

a.  But  then  [it may  be  said],  recognition  is  to  be  accounted 
for  simply  by  a non-existence,  in  the  shape  of  the  exclusion 
of  what  is  not  the  thing  [recognized]  : and  let  this  be  what 
is  meant  by  the  word  ‘ genus/  To  this  he  replies  :2 

htruhIh:  ii  e?  n 

Genus  positive,  not  Aph.  93.  It  [genus,]  does  not  con- 

neqative.  • , . , p . r • 1 

sist  m exclusion  of  something  else ; 
because  it  is  cognized  as  an  entity. 

a.  That  is  to  say : genus  does  not  consist  in  exclusion 
[of  something  else]  ; because  ‘ This  is  that  same  ’ is  the 
cognition  of  something  positive ; for,  otherwise,  the  only 
thing  cognized  would  be,  ‘This  is  not  a non-jar.’4 


1 awl?  ii 

2 WRfagtRcn- 

HR  R HTHTRII^TRTSffT  I HHTf  II 

3 One  of  my  MSS.  of  Nagesa  has,  pretty  obviously  by  mere  error, 

. Ed. 

‘ H RRTRftrfh  HTRRRR  ifRRfwHRR  R 
RTHIRIRRH:  I RtRRT  f?  HTRHH?  SRR 
RcflRH  II 
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b.  But  still,  recognition  may  be  caused  by  likeness.  To 
this  he  replies  c1 

q sppi  « <18  ii 

Likeness  not  a distinct  Aph.  94.  Likeness  is  not  a separate 
principle.  principle  ; for  it  is  directly  appre 

hended,  [as  one  manifestation  of  Community]. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : likeness  is  nothing  other  than  same- 
ness in  many  parts,  &c. ; for  it  is  directly  apprehended  as 
consisting  in  sameness  ;2  [the  likeness  of  a fair  face  to  the 
moon,  e.  g.,  consisting  in  the  sameness  of  the  pleasurable 
feeling,  &c.,  occasioned  by  the  sight  of  either], 

b.  The  conjecture,  ‘ But  then,  let  likeness  be  reall)7,  an 
inherent  power,  and  not  [a  modified  aspect  of]  Community,’ 
he  repels  :3 

II  Q.M  ll 


1 uHimsTT  1 

7HTT?  II 

ii 

mBTBRtfol  II 

* Aniruddha  has  . Ed. 
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Aror  a peculiar  power.  AVh-  95-  Nor  is  it  _ [likeness,]  a ma- 
nifestation of  [something’s]  own  power ; 
because  the  apprehension  of  it  is  different. 

a.  Moreover,  likeness  is  not  the  manifestation  of  a 
particular  natural  power  of  a thing  ; because  the  appre- 
hension of  likeness  is  different  from  the  apprehension 
of  power.  For  the  cognition  of  a power  is  not  depen- 
dent on  the  cognition  of  another  thing ; the  cognition 
of  likeness,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dependent  on  the  cog- 
nition of  a correlative,1  as  is  the  case  with  the  cognition 
of  a non-existence  ; so  that  the  two  conceptions  are  hete- 
rogeneous. Such  is  the  meaning.2 

b.  But  still,  let  the  likeness  among  individual  jars,  &c., 
be  merely  that  they  have  [all  alike,]  the  name,  e.  g.,  of 
jar.  To  this  he  replies:3 

u 11  ef,  u 


1 Pratiyogin  ; on  which  vide  supra,  p.  342,  note  3.  Ed. 

vtreiiu  i f? 

gxwsrftfcT  : II 

2 rrorfa  uTrf^r- 

istat  i ii 

4 The  reading  of  Nagesa  is  n ugrafsnu:  n^it- 
Sfa.  Ed. 
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Aph.  96.  Nor,  moreover,  is  it  [like- 

Nor  the  relation  be - . , L 

tiveen  names  and  things.  HGSS^j  tllG  C0M16X10I1  DGuWCGIl  HcHD0 

and  named. 

a.  Because  even  lie  who  does  not  know  the  connexion 
between  a name  and  the  thing  named  may  cognize  a 
likeness,1  [e.  g.,  between  two  jars]. 

b.  Moreover  :2 

u h V9  n 

How  it  cannot  be  so.  APh‘  97  ■ That  connexion  [viz.,  be- 
tween name  and  named,]  is  not  eternal ; 
since  both  [the  correlatives]  are  uneternal. 

a.  Since  both  the  name  and  the  named  are  uneternal, 
the  relation  between  them,  also,  is  not  eternal.  How, 
then,  can  there  be,  through  that,  the  likeness  of  a 
departed  thing  in  a thing  present  ? Such  is  the  meaning.3 

b.  But  then,  though  the  correlatives  be  uneternal,  let 


1 UT^sn^r- 

ii 

2 ssftt  ^ II 

3 fa- 
sten i ^rut- 

swfa  ii 
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the  relation  be  eternal.  What  is  to  hinder  this  ? To  this 
he  replies  :4 

Huh  II  Ot  II 

Aph.  98.  The  connexion  is  not  so 
repeU°d‘er  suggestwn  [not  eternal],  for  this  reason,  viz., 
because  this  is  debarred  by  the  evidence 
which  acquaints  us  with  the  thing;  [i.  e.,  the  supposition 
is  inconsistent  with  the  definition  of  the  term], 

a.  Connexion  is  proved  only  where  disjunction  incidentally 
subsists ; because,  otherwise,  there  is  no  room  for  the 
supposition  of  connexion  ; the  case  being  accounted  for, — 
as  will  be  explained, — simply  by  the  natural  state  of  the 
matter.  And  this  incidental  disjunction  is  impossible,  if 
connexion  be  eternal.  Therefore,  connexion  is  not  eternal ; 
for  this  is  debarred  by  the  very  evidence  that  acquaints 
us  with  Connexion.  Such  is  the  meaning.4 


1 HU  fRuJr  fuui:  I 

^3  \ 

-snVSRH  I II 

2 Bead  tttst:  j ‘ not  unoriginated,’  i.e.,  ‘ not  eternal,’  qualifying 

‘ connexion.’  ‘ For  this  reason  ’ renders  The  reading 

the  manuscript  authority  for  which  is  of  the  slightest,  is  treated  as  if 
no  better  than  a typographical  error,  in  the  corrigenda  to  my  edition 
of  Vijnana’s  work.  Ed. 

3 Aniruddha  has,  instead  of  -Twrcr°  In  the 

margin  of  one  of  my  MSS.  of  his  commentary  is  the  variant 

-TTT^THT^TfT  . Ed. 
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b.  But,  on  this  showing,  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
as  the  eternal  [connexion  called]  Coinherence1  between 
those  two  eternals,  a Quality  and  the  thing  qualified ; 
[which  Coinherence,  or  intimate  relation,  is  one  of  the 
categories  of  the  Nyaya].  To  this  he  replies  :2 

w u <yi  u 

The  Category  of  In-  Aph.  99.  There  is  no  [such  thing 
limate  Relation  rejected.  gg]  Coinherencej  [such  as  the  Naiya- 

yikas  insist  upon]  ; for  there  is  no  evidence  [for  it]. 

a.  But  then  [it  may  be  said],  the  evidence  of  it  is,  the 
perception  that  something  is  qualified  [or  conjoined  with 
a quality  which  inheres  in  it] , and  the  unaccountableness, 
otherwise,  of  the  cognition  of  something  as  qualified.  To 
this  he  replies  :4 


^RWR^rsncT  i u ^ sreifapfif  ■fitupft 
'T  wrefb  i ^r?r: 

ffim:  fRW  u 

1 Samavaya ; of  which  the  preferable  rendering,  proposed  by 
Professor  Cowell,  is  ‘ interpenetration.’  Ed. 

fifinrsfa  i ii 

3 The  reading  of  Nagesa  is  His  gloss  runs : 

jurtc  wmumnr  irtrsi:  i »• 
imTTJUT  I cPTTf  II 
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II  Soo  II 

This  argued  Aph.  100.  Neither  perception  nor 

inference  [is  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  Coinherence]  ; since,  as  regards  both  alike,  the  case  is 
otherwise  disposed  of.3 

a.  Since, f as  regards  both  alike/  i.  e.,  the  perception  of 
qualifiedness,  and  the  inferring  of  it,  ‘ the  case  is  otherwise 
disposed  of  ;’4  viz.,  simply  by  the  natural  state  [of  the  thing 
and  its  qualities],  neither  of  the  two  is  evidence  for  [the 
imaginary  category  called]  Coinherence : such  is  the 
meaning.5 

b.  It  is  a tenet,  that,  from  the  agitation  of  Nature  the 
conjunction  of  Nature  and  Soul  takes  place,  and  thence 
results  creation.  In  regard  to  that,  there  is  this  objection 
of  tbe  atheists,  that  ‘ Nothing  whatever  possesses  the 
action  called  agitation  ; everything  is  momentary  ; where 


1 One  of  my  MSS.  of  Aniruddha  simply  omits  while  the 
other  has 

2 Nagesa  gives  m. 

3 Read,  instead  of  ‘the  case  is  otherwise  disposed  of,’  ‘the 
establishment  [which  they  lead  to]  is  otherwise.’  JEd. 

4 See  the  preceding  note.  Ed. 

VWTVt- 

fflfq's?:  II 
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it  arises,  even  there  it  perishes ; therefore,  no  motion  is 
proved  to  be  inferrible  from  conjunction  [of  anything]  with 
another  place;’  [the  fruit,  for  instance,  which  appears  to 
reach  the  ground  not  being  that  fruit,  any  longer  existent, 
which  appeared  to  drop  from  the  tree].  To  this  he 
replies  :l 

H w H 

Motion  is  matter  of  Aph.  101.  IVTotion  is  not  a matter 
perception.  0f  inference ; for  he  who  stands  very 

near  has,  indeed,  direct  cognition  both  of  it  and  of 
what  it  belongs  to. 

a.  In  Book  Second  the  different  opinions  were  merely 
mentioned,  that  the  Body  is  formed  of  five  elements,  and 
so  forth  ; but  no  particular  one  was  considered.  In  regard 
to  this  question,  he  denies  the  view  of  an  opponent  :4 


1 

t 6 ^ v 

ftfb  ftrspri:  i rrani 

wrfe  srtnmvT  sswfa  fisvr  w,  si- 

ftfOT  I tRTf  II 

2 Some  MSS.  of  Yijnana  omit  as  does  Nagesa.  Ed. 

3 Nagesa  omits  V&.  Ed. 

'3  v 

xir*rej  nfiiimfrT  n 
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^ SjfK  ^^^TH-qi^T^T^r- 

7TTcT  II  °i0^  II 

The  Body  is  of  earth  Aph.  102.  The  Body  does  not  consist 

°”/y'  of  five  elements ; because  many  [hete- 

rogeneous things]  are  unsuitable  as  the  material. 

a.  lie  will  mention,  that,  whilst  there  is  but  one 
material,  the  material  of  every  Body  is  earth  :x 

?r  w^fufrr  frn- 

wrstth  11  so?  n 

There  is  a Subtile  as  Aph.  103.  It  [the  Body,]  is  not, 

well  as  a Gross,  Body.  ,,  r,  ,,  , , 

necessarily,  the  Hross  one ; tor  there 
is,  also,  the  vehicular  [transmigrating  or  Subtile]  one. 

a.  Senses,  [the  organ  of  vision,  for  example,]  distinct 
from  the  eye-balls,  have  been  already  mentioned.  In 
order  to  substantiate  this  [point],  he  refutes  the  opinion, 
that  the  senses  reveal  what  they  do  not  reach  to  :2 

*rlm- 

IRT  II  So8  II 


1 

VJvItwRt  II 

ii 
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Connexion  between  Aph.  104.  The  senses  do  not  reveal 

sense  and  object.  what  they  do  not  reach  to  ; because 

of  their  not  reaching,  or  because  [else,]  they  might  reach 
everything. 

a.  The  senses  do  not  reveal  things  unconnected  with 
them.  ‘Because  of  their  not  reaching.’  For  we  do  not 
see  that  lamps,  or  the  like,  reveal  what  they  do  not  reach 
to  ; and  because,  if  they  were  to  reveal  what  they  do  not 
reach  to,  we  should  find  them  revealing  all  things,  viz.,  those 
intercepted,  and  the  like.  Such  is  the  meaning.  Therefore 
there  is  an  organ,  other  than  the  eye-ball,  for  the  sake  of 
connexion  with  the  distant  sun,  &c.  Such  is  the  import. 
And  the  instruments  reveal  the  objects  simply  by  deliver- 
ing the  object  to  the  soul, — for  they  are,  themselves, 
unintelligent ; — as  a mirror  reveals  the  face.  Or  [in  other 
words],  their  revealing  an  object  is  simply  their  taking 
up  an  image  of  the  object.1 

b.  He  repels  the  conjecture  : But  then,  in  that  case, 
the  opinion  [of  the  Naiyayikas,]  that  the  sight  is  luminous 


1 b wurrarafitr  i 

1 wrr  nf- 

BT«f:  I ^T- 

\ 
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is  quite  right ; for  we  see  Light  alone  glide  rapidly  to  a 
distance,  in  the  form  of  rays 


fbrit  ii  som  ii 


The  Sight  not  formed.  Aph.  105.  Not  because  Light  glides 

of  Light.  [and  the  Sight  does  so,  too,]  is  the 

Sight  luminous  [or  formed  of  Light]  ; because  the  thing 
is  accounted  for  by  [the  theory  of]  modifications,  [to  be 
now  explained]. 

a.  The  Sight  is  not  to  he  asserted  to  he  luminous,  on 
the  ground  that  light  is  seen  to  glide.  Why  ? Because, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  vital  air,  where  there  is  no 
luminosity,  the  gliding  forth  can  be  accounted  for  through 
a kind  of  modification.  Such  is  the  meaning.  For,  as 
the  vital  air,  without  having  at  all  parted  from  the  body, 
glides  out  ever  so  far  from  the  end  of  the  nose,  under  the 
modification  called  breathing,  [and  thus  smells  a distant 
flower],  just  so  the  Sight,  though  a non-luminous  sub- 
stance, without,  indeed,  quitting  [connexion  with]  the 
body,  all  in  a moment  will  dart  olf  [like  the  protruded 
feeler  of  a polyp,]  to  a distant  object,  such  as  the  sun,  by 
means  of  the  species  of  change  called  modification.2 


rrattfb  ii 

s hiwtsWN  pfafn  fm  him 
ttriw  i s§n:  i wntmsfh  ^f%- 
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l.  But  what  is  the  proof  that  there  is  any  such 
modification  ? To  this  he  replies  :l 


ii  sof,  ii 


Proof  of  his  theory 
of  vision,  that  it  ac- 
counts for  the  pheno- 
mena. 


Aph.  106.  By  the  sign  of  the  dis- 
play of  the  attained  object  the 
[existence  of  the]  modification  [which 
could  alone  account  for  that  display,]  is 
proved. 


a.  He  shows  [us]  the  nature  of  the  modification,  to 
account  for  the  going,  though  without  parting  from  the 
Body  :2 

vD  C 

rftfrf  II  S09  II 


Of  the  theory , further. 


Aph.  107.  The  * modification 3 is 
another  principle  than  a fragment,  or 


i w ff  xrr^j: 
7=romTiff:  ftraj t 

1 H^TTTiJTT  I rT^Tf  II 

n 
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a quality,  [of  the  Sight,  or  other  sense]  ; because  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  connexion  that  it  glides  forth. 

a.  The  modification  is  not  a fragment  of  the  Sight,  or 
other  sense,  [serving  as]  the  cause  of  the  revealing  of 
objects, — a part  disjoined  like  a spark, — or  a quality , 
like,  e.  g.,  Colour  ; but  the  modification,  whilst  a portion 
thereof,  is  something  else  than  a fragment,  or  a quality. 
For,  if  there  were  disruption,  connexion  of  the  sun,  &c., 
with  the  Sight  would  not,  through  it,  take  place ; and, 
if  it  were  a quality,  the  motion  called  ‘ gliding  forth* 
would  be  unaccountable  ; [for  a quality  cannot  move  by 
itself].  Such  is  the  meaning.1 

b.  But,  if,  thus,  the  ‘modifications’  are  substances,  how 
is  [the  term]  ‘ modification  ’ applied  to  the  qualities  of 
intellect,  in  the  shape  of  Desire,  &c.  ? To  this  he  re- 
plies :2 


h ^fwimsrsrrnTfi  u sot  n 


1 

,9  A 

fti  IT  (T?3i- 

C \5 

C\  9 c 

f?  nth  H|ttt  ^ 'sretf 

UVjSl  ^ I II 

2 ^rft 

iritt:  I cRTf  II 


s Aniruddha  and  Vedanti  Mahadeva  have  the  reading 


Ed. 
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Aph.  108.  It  [the  term  ‘ modifica- 

1 Modifications  ’ may  , „ - . . , 

be  qualities,  as  well  as  tion,  J is  not  connned  to  substances  ; 

substances.  because  it  is  etymological,  [not  techni- 

cal, and  applies,  etymologically,  to  a quality,  as  well]. 

a.  Since  it  is  also  stated,  in  Scripture,  that  the  sense- 
organs  are  formed  of  the  Elements,  the  doubt  may  occur, 
whether  the  Scriptural  texts  are,  perhaps,  to  be  applied 
distributively,  according  to  the  difference  of  particular 
worlds.  In  regard  to  this,  he  says  :x 

ii  soe.  ii 


The  materials  of  the 
organs  everywhere  the 
same. 


Aph.  109.  Not  though  there  be  a 
difference  of  locality,  is  there  a dif- 
ference in  the  material  [of  which 
the  organs  are  formed]  : the  rule  is  as  with  the  like 
of  us. 


a.  Not  through  ‘difference  of  locality/  as  the  world  of 
Brahma,  and  the  like,  is  it,  again,  the  fact,  that  the  organs 
have  any  other  material  than  self-consciousness;  but  the  rule 
is,  that  those  of  all  alike  are  formed  of  self-consciousness  ; as 
is  the  case,  e.  g.,  with  us  who  live  in  this  terrestrial  world. 
For  we  hear,  in  Scripture,  of  only  one  Subtile  Body 


1 

isrfbaptw  STfjcT  I rf- 

’STTI  II 

2 Some  MSS.  of  Vijnana  exhibit 
the  lection  of  NageSa.  Ed. 
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[made  up  of  the  organs],  transmigrating  generally 
through  the  different  localities.  Such  is  the  meaning.1 

b.  But  then,  in  that  case,  how  is  the  Scripture  relating 
to  the  materiality  [of  the  organs]  to  be  accounted  for  F 
To  this  he  replies  :2 

II  W II 

Aph.  110.  The  mention  thereof  [viz., 

A non-literal  text  ac - p ...  . p . _ . _ L . 

coanted  for.  oi  materiality,  as  it  it  belonged  to  the 

organs,]  is  because  there  is  [intended 
to  be  made,  thereby,  a more  emphatic]  mention  of  the 
concomitant  cause.4 

a.  There  is  designation  as  the  material  cause,  in  the 
case  even  where  the  cause  is  [but]  concomitant,  with  a 


1 ^ SVtf^TVTTUl^iT- 

UfafmVTCHUfin?  fsfi 

II 

^9  ^9  \ 

FRT^  II 

3 Probably  from  mere  oversight,  my  MS.  of  Vedanti  Mahadeva’s 
work  omits  ere °.  Ed. 

4 Nimitta,  1 instrumental  cause.’  Ni mitta-lcarana  is  rendered 
* occasional  cause  ’ at  p.  194,  supra.  Colebrooke’s  representatives  ar« 

‘ chief  or  especial  cause  ’ and  ‘ efficient  cause.’  Ed. 
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view  to  indicating  its  importance  j just  as  fire  is  [spoken 
of  as  arising]  from  fuel,  [which  fuel  is  a necessary  con- 
comitant of,  though  not  really  the  substance  of,  the  fire]. 
Hence  are  they  [the  organs,]  spoken  of  as  being  formed  of 
the  Elements.  Such  is  the  meaning.  For,  only  in  reliance 
on  the  support  of  Light,  or  other  Element,  do  the  Organs, 
viz.,  the  Sight,  &c.,  [formed]  from  the  accompanying  Self- 
consciousness,  come  to  exist ; as  fire,  in  reliance  on  the 
support  of  earthly  fuel,  results  from  the  attendant  Light,1 
[or  Heat,  which  cannot  manifest  itself  alone]. 

b.  As  the  subject  presents  itself,  he  determines  the  variety 
that  belongs  to  Gross  Body  •} 

h firro:  n ii 


Varieties  of  Gross 
Bodies. 


Apli.  111.  The  heat-born,  egg-born, 
womb-born,  vegetable,  thought-born, 
and  spell-born  ; such  is  not  an  exhaus- 
tive division  [of  Gross  Body,  though  a rough  and  customary 
one]. 


1 fafatsfq 

HqrfcT  I 

rT^^rTT^KT^^TT^f^lft! 
TOT  VTTTO^TfitrewTTT 
TOrflfW  II 

2 D 


2 
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a.  It  was  stated,  before,  that  Body  has  only  one  Element 
as  its  material.  In  this  same  connexion,  he  observes  dis- 
eriminatively,  as  follows  4 

II  W II 

C\  \ 

The  material  <f  Bodies.  APL  112 ‘ In  a11  [Bodies]  Earth  is 

the  material : in  consideration  [how- 
ever,] of  some  speciality,  there  is  designation  as  this  [or 
that  other  element  than  earth,  as  entering  into  the  consti- 
tution of  some  given  body],  as  in  the  preceding  case 
[treated  under  § 110]. 

a.  In  all  Bodies  the  tnaterial  is  Earth  only.  'In  conside- 
ration of  some  speciality  ; 1 i.e.,  in  consequence  of  intensity 
through  excess,  &c.,  in  the  case  of  Body,  as  before  [in  the 
case  of  the  Organs],  there  is,  however,  designation  as  con- 
sisting of  Elements,  five,  or  four,  &c.,  on  the  ground  only 
of  there  being  a support,  as  in  the  case  of  the  materiality 
of  the  Organs.  Such  is  the  meaning.2 

b.  But  then,  since  the  vital  air  is  the  principal  thing  in 


1 I 

II 

2 xrf^TrqT^-Fm  i 

\9  6 \ 

THirTfT  I 

\ ^ 

urfh- 

C\ 
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the  Body,  let  the  vital  air  itself  be  the  originant  of  the 
Body.  To  this  he  replies  4 

fmi:2  ii  ss?  II 


The  vital  air  not  the 
source  of  the  Body. 


Apli.  113.  The  vital  air  is  not  [on 
the  allegation  that  it  is  the  principal 
thing  in  the  Body,  to  be  considered] 
the  originant  of  the  Body ; because  it  [the  vital  air,  or 
spirit,]  subsists  through  the  power  of  the  organs. 


a.  The  vital  air,  consisting  in  the  function  of  the  organs, 
does  not  subsist  in  the  absence  of  the  organs.  Therefore, 
since,  in  a dead  Body,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the 
organs,  there  is  the  absence  of  the  vital  air,  the  vital  air  is 
not  the  originant  of  the  Body.3 


b.  But  then,  in  that  case,  since  the  vital  air  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  Body,  the  Body  might  come  into  existence 
even  without  the  vital  air.  To  this  he  replies  : * 


I ?RT?»  II 

v!> 

2 Instead  of  rsfief:,  Vedanti  Mahadeva  lias 
Ed. 

3 vra:  * f?re- 

fcT  I TOt  UTTH'R'R-R 

HHOt  ifcT  II 

^ I cRTf  II 
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vfbRT- 

^hriici1  ii  ssa  ii 


Aph.  114.  The  site  of  experience 
[viz.,  the  Body,]  is  constructed  [only] 
through  the  superintendence  of  the 
experiencer  [Soul]  : otherwise,  we  should  find  putrefaction. 


Soul  essential  to 
living  Body. 


a.  ‘ Through  the  superintendence/  i.  e.,  only  through 
the  operation,  f of  the  experiencer/  i.  e.,  Soul  [literally, 
that  which  has  the  vital  airs],  is  ‘ the  construction  of  the 
site  of  experience/  i.  e.,  the  Body ; because,  ‘ otherwise/ 
i.  e.,  if  the  operation  of  the  vital  airs  were  absent,  we 
should  find  putrefaction  in  the  semen  and  blood,  just  as  in 
a dead  body.  Such  is  the  meaning.  And  thus,  by  the 
several  operations  of  circulating  the  juices,  &c.,  the  vital 
air  is  a concomitant  cause 2 of  the  Body,  through  the  sus- 
taining of  it : such  is  the  import.5 


b.  But  then  [it  may  be  said],  it  is  only  the  vital  air,  itself, 
that  can  be  the  superintender ; because  it  is  this  which 


1 Aniruddha  reads  Vedanti  Mahadeva, 

Ed. 

2 Nimitta-karana.  Vide  supra,  p.  400,  note  4.  Ed. 

3 Htm  irrfw^T  htut- 

'ctOtvh  fhnnn  *ref?r  i wann  m- 
UjaiTRTCTHre 

vO  C\ 

i ?tvt  v TfwvTnf^inTT- 
nTvrr  fqfhwr’S 
htc:  n 
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operates,  not  the  Soul,  since  it  is  motionless,  and  since  there 
is  no  use  in  the  superintendence  of  what  does  not  operate. 
To  this  he  replies  : 1 

wmrtr2  u s'm  ii 

v \ 

Aph.  115.  Through  a servant,  not 

The  Soul  1 uctinq  hy  T .1  • • , j r ■ n 

another's  actions.’  directly,  is  superintendence  [exercisedj 

by  the  master. 

a.  In  the  construction  of  the  Body,  1 superintendence/ 
in  the  shape  of  energizing,  is  not  ‘ directly,’  i.  e.,  imme- 
diately, [exercised]  fby  the  master/  i.  e.,  by  Soul,  but 
‘ through  its  servant/  in  the  shape  of  the  vital  airs  ; as 
in  the  case  of  a king’s  building  a city : such  is  the 
meaning.3 

b.  It  was  stated  before  [Book  II.,  § 1,]  that  Nature’s 
[agency]  is  ‘ for  the  emancipation  of  what  is  [really,  though 
not  apparently,]  emancipated.’  In  reference  to  the  objec- 
tion of  opponents  in  regard  to  this,  viz.,  ‘ How  cau  the 


1 arrant- 

iRTi=r 

C\ 

1 ii 

2 According  to  one  of  my  MSS.,  the  lection  of  Aniruddha  is 

Ed. 

3 ^rrfa?r^- 
w nsC  VlfaUTV!  ii 
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soul  be  eternally  free,  when  we  see  it  bound  ? ’ with  a view 
to  demonstrating  its  eternal  freedom,  he  says  : 1 

srwicn  ii  ii 

Aph.  116.  In  Concentration,  pro- 
's0^ t:ver  free.  found  sleep,  and  emancipation, it  [Soul,] 
consists  of  Brahma.8 

a.  Then  what  is  the  difference  of  emancipation  from 
profound  sleep  and  concentration  ? To  this  he  replies : s 

UThiTFRlT  TTffrT:  ||  9 II 

Apli.  117.  In  the  case  of  the  two,  it 
eJuZ^mtio7ilimperf'C>  is  with  a seed;  in  the  case  of  the  other, 
this  is  wanting. 

a.  ‘ In  the  case  of  the  two,’  viz.,  concentration  and  pro- 
found sleep,  the  identity  with  Brahma 5 is  ‘ with  a seed,’ 
i.  e.,  associated  with  some  cause  of  Bondage,  [or  reappear- 
ance in  the  mundane  state] ; ‘in  the  case  of  the  other,’  i.  e.. 


1 I cR 

-3  ^ O \ 

farSTRrr  qRT- 

2 See  the  Rational  Refutation,  Sic.,  p.  33.  Ed. 

3 tiff  wf^t  fMta:  i 

cHTT?  II 

1 Aniruddha  has  ; and  so  has  Vedanti 

Mahadeva,  according  to  some  copies.  Ed. 

a Bruhmutiva,  the  abstract  of  Brahma.  Ed. 
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in  emancipation,  this  cause  is  absent : this  is  the  distinc- 
tion. Such  is  the  meaning.1 

b.  But  then,  Concentration  and  profound  sleep  are 
evident ; but  what  evidence  is  there  of  Emancipation  ? This 
objection  of  the  atheist  he  repels  : 2 

’■prcmft*  €r  ii  nt  n 

Aph.  118.  But  there  are  not  the  two 

The  reality  ufEman - [only] ; because  the  triad,  also  [Eman- 

clPaUon ■ cipation  inclusive],  is  evident;  as  are 

the  two. 

a.  The  meaning  is,  that,  since  Emancipation,  also,  is 
‘ evident/  i.  e.,  is  inferrible,  through  the  example  of  Con- 
centration and  profound  sleep,  there  are  not  the  two,  viz., 
profound  sleep  and  Concentration,  only ; but  Emancipation, 
also,  really  is.  And  the  argument  is  thus.  The  quitting 
of  that  identity  with  Brahma  1 which  [identity]  exists 
during  profound  sleep,  &c.,  takes  place  only  through  a 
fault,  viz.,  Desire,  or  the  like,  lodged  in  the  mind ; and,  if 
this  fault  be  annihilated  by  knowledge,  then  there  results 


1 swftiFiwt:  ?t 

n 

s QTnftnroft  A;  sit  b't€i  <t  bj  h- 

3 Yedanti  Mahadeva  omits  . Ed. 

4 Brahma-bhdva,  the  same  as  brahmatwa.  Ed. 
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a permanent  condition,  quite  similar  to  profound  sleep,  &c. ; 
and  it  is  precisely  this  that  is  Emancipation.1 2 

h.  But  then  [suggests  some  one,  with  reference  to  § 117], 
granting,  that,  even  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the 
‘ seed  ’ [or  source  of  return  to  the  mundane  state,]  called 
Memory,3  a mental  modification  after  the  form  of  any 
object  does  not  arise  during  concentration,  inasmuch  as 
Memory  is  [then]  dulled  [or  deadened]  by  apathy,  &c.,  yet, 
in  the  case  of  a person  in  profound  sleep,  since  Memory 
prevails,  there  will  really  be  cognition  of  objects ; 
consequently,  it  is  not  proper  to  say  that  there  is 
identity  with  Brahma  during  profound  sleep.  To  this  he 
replies  :i 


1 ^rTT- 

#T  fai  7T  *TT- 

TjrtswteHh  i i 

vr  uwtrwtH  «- 

^ifrT  « -gitVT  sTR*  mftrrreifl 

SaSNrTOlT  falTT  U^ffT  IN  Tfu  II 

2 See  the  Rational  Refutation,  &c.,  p.  33.  Ed. 

3 Here  and  below,  this  renders  vasana,  on  which  vide  supra, 
p.  29,  note  2.  Ed. 

4 %TT**JTf^TT 

WTMT  *TT  H^TcT 

t,  A 

u wal  awrai  i uaTi  ii 
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^ fa- 

fbutST  HVT?RTV^H  II  =nS<i  II 

\ 

Aph.  119.  There  is  not  the  revelation, 
in3 profound  sleep.  by  memory, of  an  obj ect  likewise  during 

the  conjunction  of  a [more  potent]  fault 
[such  as  sleep] : the  secondary  cause  does  not  debar  the 
principal.'1 2 

a.  As  in  the  case  of  apathy,  so,  also  when  there  is  the 
conjunction  of  the  fault  of  sleep.  Memory  does  not  reveal 
its  own  objects,  does  not  remind  us  of  its  objects ; for  the 
‘secondary/  the  subordinate,  Memory,3  cannot  defeat  the 


1 This  I find  nowhere;  and  I believe  it  to  he  without  warrant. 
I have  printed,  agreeably  to  the  reading  of  Aniruddha,  Vedanti  Maha- 

deva,  and  the  best  MSS.  of  Vijnana, 

and  have  noticed,  in  some  copies  of  the  last-named  commentator,  the 
variant  Nagesa  has  the  latter 

reading,  followed  by  ^^RFTTtT , with  omission  of  ^rfq. 
The  Serampore  edition  of  the  SdnJchya-pravachana-bhdshya  has 

for  which  1 find  no  authority. 

Ed. 

2 The  rendering  given  above  is  susceptible  of  improvement ; and 
so,  very  probably,  is  that  which  follows:  ‘Where,  moreover,  there  is 
influence  from  an  obstruction  [like  that  offered  by  sleep],  mental 
impression  does  not  inform  one  of  objects  [and,  hence,  one  is  then 
exempt  from  desires,  &c.,  and  in  a state  identical  with  that  of  emanci- 
pation]: a cause  [of  desires,  &c.;  and  such  is  mental  impression,] 
does  not  countervail  what  is  predominant,  [_e.gr.,  sleep,  which  is,  as  it 
were,  temporary  Brahmahood  or  emancipation].’ 

Aniruddha’s  interpretation  of  this  obscure  aphorism,  possibly  by 
reason  of  his  elliptical  mode  of  expression,  is  far  from  clear.  His  view 
of  its  sense  is,  certainly,  peculiar.  Ed. 

3 Sanskara,  here  used  as  synonymous  with  vasana.  Ed. 
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more  potent  fault  of  Sleep  : sucli  is  the  meaning.  For 
the  really  more  potent  fault  makes  the  memory  powerless, 
incompetent  to  produce  its  effects ; [and  so  there  is  nothing, 
in  this,  to  prevent  identification  of  Soul  with  Brahma, 
during  profound  sleep,  any  more  than  during  apathetic 
Concentration]  : such  is  the  import.1 

b.  It  was  stated,  in  the  Third  Book  [§  83],  that  the  re- 
tention of  a Body  by  him  who  is  emancipated  while  still 
living,  is  ‘ in  consequence  of  a mere  vestige  of  impres- 
sion.’ 2 To  this  it  is  objected  as  follows.  Experience 
is  observed,  in  the  case  of  the  [alleged  person]  emancipated 
during  life,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  like  of  us,  [and  this 
experience  continuous,]  even  though  it  may  be  constantly 
in  respect  of  a single  object : now,  this  is  unaccountable 
[on  the  hypothesis  of  his  really  being  emancipated]  ; be- 
cause the  antecedent  impression  is  annihilated,  exactly  on 
its  having  produced  the  first  [instant  of]  experience,  and 
because  no  subsequent  impression  arises,  inasmuch  as  know- 
ledge debars  it ; just  as  is  the  case  with  Merit.  To  this  he 
replies  : 3 

1 w chit 

fa  vm  ?T  fhfhrra  mtftWrRJJ  eeJHRI 

vO  C\ 

ff  €tvT 
3RTcftf<T  enn  ii 

2 Here,  and  often  below,  ‘ impression  ’ is  to  render  sanskara.  did. 

3 srffivnTn- 
fhfh  cTfibnsiTC  nt^in  i cntHunm:  i 
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uffiftFri 

tow  ii  s^o  ii 


An  objection  met  to 
the  possibility  of  emanci- 
pation in  one  still  living. 


Aph.  120.  A single  impression  [suf- 
fices to  generate,  and]  lasts  out 2 the 
experience : but  there  are  not  different 
impressions,  one  to  each  [instant  of]  experience  ; else,  we 
should  have  a postulation  of  many,  [where  a single  one  may 
suffice]. 

a.  In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  the  whirling  of  the 
potter’s  wheel,  the  self-continuant  principle,3  called  motal 
inertia,  is  to  be  regarded  as  only  one,  continuing  till  the 
completion  of  the  whirling.4 

b.  It  has  been  stated  [§  111,]  that  there  are  vegetable 
Bodies.  He  repels  the  objection  of  the  atheist,  that,  in 
the  case  in  question,  there  is  not  a Body,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  knowledge  of  the  external : 5 


^^R^TWT5*R*RRR^T  R sJRtnf?R- 

I <RTTf  II 

1  Tlie  reading  «|f(0  found  in  several  MSS.,  is  a gross 


Ed. 


2 Read,  instead  of  ‘.lasts  out,’  ‘brings  about.’  Ed. 

3 This  phrase  is  meant  to  translate  sansTcara.  Ed. 

' kunsu:  srsr 

in*  trj  Rfat:  n 

5 i cPt 

\ \0 
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*nNrr  II  W II 

C\  \ 


Aph.  121.  Knowledge  of  the  external 
is  not  indispensable  [to  constitute  a 
Body] : trees,  shrubs,  climbers,  annuals, 


trees  with  invisible  flowers,  grasses,  creepers,  &c.,  [which 
have  internal  consciousness],  are,  also,  sites  of  experiencer 
and  experience  ; as  in  the  former  case. 

a.  There  is  no  necessity  that  that  only  should  be  a Body, 
in  which  there  is  knowledge  of  the  external;  but  it  is  to 
be  held  that  the  being  a Body,  in  the  form  of  being  the 
site  of  experiencer  and  experience,  belongs  also  to  trees, 
&c.,  which  have  internal  consciousness ; because,  ' as 
in  the  former  case,’  meaning  the  putrescence  already 
mentioned  [see  § 114],  of  the  Bodies  of  men,  &c.,  [which 
takes  place]  in  the  absence  of  the  superintendence  of  an 
experiencer  [the  living  soul],  even  in  the  same  way  do 
withering,  &c.,  take  place  in  the  Bodies  of  trees,  &c.,  also : 
such  is  the  meaning.  And  to  this  effect  there  is  Scripture.2 


ftfh  ii 


1 Aniruddha  and  Vedanti  Mahadeva  here  end  one  aphorism,  and 
treat  what  follows  as  a second.  Vijnana  formally  defends  the  reading 
to  which  he  gives  the  preference.  Ed. 


ffnw  ■fai  a ht- 

6 
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II  =1??  II 

if 

Aph.  122.  And  from  the  Legal  In- 

Law,  as  well  as  Scrip-  gtitutes  [the  same  fact  .may  be  inferred. 
ture , ts  authority  for  L J 

this.  viz.,  that  vegetables  have  bodies  and 

are  conscious]. 

a.  But  then,  from  the  fact  that  trees,  &c.,  also,  are  thus 
conscious,  we  should  find  merit  and  demerit  accruing  to 
them.  To  this  he  replies  : 2 

wfirarfrf  n n 

Vegetables  not  moral  APh-  123.  Not  merely  through  a 
agents.  Body  is  there  susceptibility  of  Merit 

and  Demerit ; for  Scripture  tells  us  the  distinction. 

a.  The  vital  spirit  is  not  liable  to  the  production  of 
Merit  and  Demerit  through  a Body  merely.  Why  ? ‘ For 
Scripture  tells  us  the  distinction because  we  are  told,  in 
Scripture,  that  the  liability  results  just  from  the  being 


i*  C\  C\ 

frit  ft  fitwfvvR 

: i v ^fb:  ii 

1 NageSa  pretty  evidently  does  not  regard  these  words  as  an 
aphorism.  Ed. 

■ftrcwf : i ii 
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distinguished  by  a Brahmanical  Body,  or  the  like  [animal 
body,  not  -vegetable].  Such  is  the  meaning.1 

b.  Showing  that  the  liability  to  Merit  and  Demerit  is 
solely  through  the  hind  of  Body,  he  mentions  how  Body 
is  of  three  kinds  :2 

fear  aawii 

i'fT:  ii  ii 

Aph.  124.  Among  the  three  there  is 

Body  of  three  prm-  threefold  distribution ; the  Body 
cipcU  kinds,  . * 

of  merit,  the  Body  of  experience, 
and  the  Body  of  both. 

a.  There  is  a threefold  distribution  of  Body  ‘ among  the 
three,’  i.  e.,  among  those  highest,  lowest,  and  interme- 
diate,— all  living  beings, — viz.,  the  Body  of  merit,  the 
Body  of  experience,  and  the  Body  of  both : such  is  the 
meaning.  Of  these,  a Body  of  merit  belongs  to  the  pre- 
eminent sages ; a Body  of  experience,  to  Indra  and  others, 
and  to  things  immovable,  &c.  ; and  a Body  of  both,  to 
the  royal  sages.  Here  the  division  is  [not  exhaustive, 
but]  into  three,  because  of  the  preeminence  [of  these] ; for, 


1 h otivh  afenhVqfevTTafe  i 

aict:  i i aT^nmfe^ifefe^fe^- 

3 Vedanti  Mahadeva,  if  mj  single  copy  of  his  work  may  be  relied 
on,  omits  this  word.  Ed. 
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otherwise,  we  should  have  all  alike  possessed  of  a Body  of 
experience,1  [like  Indra]. 

b.  He  mentions  also  a fourth  Body  :2 

h n ii 

A fourth  kind  of  Aph.  125.  Not  any  one  [of  these], 
Body'  moreover,  is  that  of  the  apathetic. 

a.  That  is  to  say : the  Body  which  belongs  to  the 
ascetics  is  different  from  all  these  three ; such  as  was  that 
of  Dattatreya,  Jadabharata,  and  others  ; for  they  possessed 
bodies  consisting  of  mere  knowledge.3 

b.  In  order  to  establish  the  non-existence  of  a Lord, 
which  was  stated  before,  he  disproves  the  eternity  of 


1 f%- 

xrairvr  2?ft- 

i voreftrr  »¥fn?f  ?^?t- 

WRTrftot  TTlrffrnfflfa  I 

ii 

8 Ttrrqufq  wfkHTS  II 

! fatWRt  I 

*WT  uvt  ^WPnHmiT- 

II 
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knowledge,  desire,  action,  &c.,  which  is  accepted  by  others1 
[as  existing  in  the  case  of  the  Lord]  : 

«Trf  II  II 

Aph.  126.  Eternity  does  not  [as  is 
exitTce'fa  lord!  ^ alleged  by  those  who  wish  to  esta- 
blish the  existence  of  a Lord,]  belong 
to  knowledge,2  &c.,  even  in  the  case  of  the  particular 
site,  [viz.,  that  of  the  supposed  Lord]  ; as  is  the  case 
with  tire. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : just  as  we  infer,  from  the  example  of 
ordinary  fire,  that  the  empyrean  fire,3  also,  is  not  eternal.1 

n ii 


1 whrhj  t^nwin 

nfimfci  ii 


2 Buddhi,  rendered  ‘ intellect  ’ at  pp.  196,  &c.,  supra.  Much  as 


at  p.  209,  supra,  Vijnana  hereupon  remarks  : 

TJTTsqT  ^f%:  I Ed. 


3 The  world,  viewed  as  Brahma’s  egg,  is  fabled  to  be  surrounded 
by  seven  envelopes.  One  of  these  is  the  auarana-tejas,  Dr.  Ballan- 
tyne’s  ‘empyrean  fire.’  See  Professor  Wilson’s  translation  of  the 
Vishnu-purana  (ed.  1864,  &e.),  vol.  i.,  p.  40.  I have  to  thank  Prof. 
Cowell  for  this  reference.  Ed. 

* Tjvn  s^- 
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Aph.  127.  And,  because  the  site 
red'y  [viz->  the  supposed  Lord,]  is  unreal, 
[it  matters  not,  in  the  present  instance, 
whether  knowledge,  &c.,  may  be  eternal,  or  not]. 

a.  But  then,  in  that  case,  how  can  it,  indeed,  be  possible 
that  there  should  arise  Omniscience,  &c.,  adequate  to  the 
creation  of  the  universe ; since  we  do  not  behold,  in  mun- 
dane life,  such  superhuman  powers  [though  we  do  see 
some,]  arising  from  penance  and  the  rest  [of  the  alleged 
means  of  acquiring  superhuman  powers]  ? To  this  he 
replies  :l 

II  CRt  II 

Aph.  128.  The  superhuman  powers2 
aZcirly°elev!^t  of  concentration,  just  like  the  effects 
of  drugs,  &c.,  are  not  to  be  gainsaid. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : by  the  example  of  the  effects  of 
drugs,  &c.,  even  the  superhuman  powers  of  assuming- 
atomic  magnitude,  &c.,  which  result  from  concentration, 
and  are  adapted  to  the  work  of  creation,  &c.,  are  esta- 
blished.3 


1 

um’SifJTfv 

^T^hTf^fh  I cRTf  II 

2 Vide  supra,  p.  310,  note  4.  Ed. 

! irPTflT  5Sv?f^T- 

fsffrai):  u 

2 E 
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b.  He  refutes  him  who  asserts  that  Thought  belongs  to 
the  Elements  ; since  this  is  hostile  to  the  establishment 
[of  the  existence]  of  Soul  d 

n n#sr|i:2  ^ 3nif# 

Sfq  ^ II  II 

Aph.  129.  Thought  does  not  belong 
Mi LZul.  againSl  t0  tbe  Elements  ; for  it  is  not  found 

in  them  separately,  or,  moreover,  in 
the  state  of  combination, — or,  moreover,  in  the  state  of 
combination. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : Thought  does  not  exist  in  the  five 
Elements,  even  when  in  the  state  of  combination;  because 
we  do  not  find  Thought  in  them,  severally,  at  the  time  of 
disjunction  ;4  [and  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  product 
which  does  not  preexist  in  the  cause]. 


1 h- 

II 

2 Auiruddha  has  ; NageSa, 

Ed. 

♦ 

3 Both  here  and  just  before,  NageSa  reads  ^rsT°  as  does 
Yijnana,  also,  according  to  some  MSS.  Ed. 

1 wr- 
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Having  explained,  in  four  Books,  all  the  matter  of  the 
Institute,  and  having,  in  the  Fifth  Book,  thoroughly 
established  it,  by  refuting  the  opinions  of  opponents,  now, 
in  a Sixth  Book,  he  recapitulates  the  same  matter,  which 
is  the  essence  of  the  Institute,  while  condensing  it.  For, 
m addition  [to  what  has  preceded],  an  enumeration  of  the 
matters  before  mentioned,  namely,  a summary,  having 
been  composed,  learners  acquire  an  undoubting,  accurate, 
and  more  solid  knowledge ; so  that,  therefore,  reiteration 
is  not  here  to  be  imputed  as  a fault ; because  the  method 

is  that  of  fixing  a stake,  [viz.,  by  repeated  blows],  and 

because  arguments,  &c.,  not  previously  stated,  are  adduced.1 

II  II 

TOT'^THT 

c-  *> 

ifti  i ff  fw* 

fa  ^aatt  am 

aarsra  saia:  mmfanaa^mreaaiaa^T- 

1 r \0 

■smanrrra  am  aTaaaa  n 

r> 

2 Vedanti  Mahadeva,  in  my  single  accessible  MS.,  reads 

*TTf%Tr^-  Ed- 

3 -^nwW(T  f agreeably  to  Nagesa.  Ed. 
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Apli.  1.  Soul  is ; for  there  is  no 

The  existence  of  Soul.  0 , ..  . 

proof  that  it  is  not. 

a.  Soul  really  is  existent,  generically;  since  we  are 
aware  of  this,  that  ‘ I think because  there  is  no  evidence 
to  defeat  this.  Therefore,  all  that  is  to  be  done  is  to 
discriminate  it  [from  things  in  general].  Such  is  the 
meaning.1 

b.  The  discrimination  of  it  he  establishes  by  means  of 
two  proofs  :2 

^TfsarfFtfr^suT5  tfwantr  II  = II 

Aph.  2.  This  [Soul,]  is  different  from 

Soul  is  not  Body,  &c.  .i  r>  i p i pi 

the  -Body,  &c. ; because  of  heteroge- 
neousness, [or  complete  difference  between  the  two]. 

n 3 II 

Apli.  3.  Also  because  it  [Soul,]  is 
« ItiZmTfSaT096  expressed  by  means  of  the  sixth  [or 
possessive,]  case. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : Soul  is  different  from  Body,  &c.,  also 
because  the  learned  express  it  by  the  possessive  case,  in 


1 su^imi^N  Hcfhmntcnrr  tnwr- 

^irr:  i 

2 irr^^r  ii 

^ 

3 Some  copies  of  Vedanti  Makadevu’s  work  omit  Ed. 
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such,  examples  as,  ‘This  [is]  my  body/  ‘This  [is]  my 
understanding ;’  for  the  possessive  case  would  be  unac- 
countable, if  there  were  absolute  non-difference1  [between 
the  Body,  or  the  like,  and  the  Soul,  to  which  it  is  thus 
attributed  as  a possession]. 

b.  But  then,  suppose  that  this,  also,  is  like  the  expres- 
sions, ‘ The  Soul’s  Thought  ’ [Soul  and  Thought  being 
identical],  ‘Rahu’s  head’  [the  trunkless  Rahu  being  all 
head] , ‘ The  statue’s  body,’  &c.  To  this  he  replies  :2 

^iWR^TUTcT  II  8 II 

Aph.  4.  It  is  not  as  in  the  case  of 

An  objection  disposed  of.  the  gtatue  . i becauge  there  i8  [there]  a 
contradiction  to  the  evidence  which  acquaints  us  with 
the  thing. 

a.  This  expression  by  means  of  the  possessive  case, 


5IW  fasrtsspUT- 

nD 

2 ?tu  rift:  ftrt:  ftrar- 

cPTTW  II 

8 Aniruddha  and  Vedanti  Mahadeva  have 

^ # b ^ 

Silaputra  is  ‘ grindstone,’  according  to  the  dictionaries  ; silapu- 

tralca , in  the  few  places  where  I have  seen  it,  may  well  signify 
* torso.’  Ed. 

4 With  reference  to  the  word  thus  rendered,  see  the  preceding 
note.  Ed. 
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[viz.,  ‘ My  body ’ (§  3)]  is  not  like  ‘ The  statue’s  body,’  &c. 
In  such  a case  as  ‘ The  statue’s  body,’  there  is  a mere  fic- 
tion ; ‘for  it  is  contradicted  by  the  evidence  which  acquaints 
us  with  the  thing;’  [sense  being  the  evidence  that  there 
is  here  no  body  other  than  the  statue].  But,  in  such  an 
expression  as  ‘ My  body,’  there  is  no  contradiction  by 
evidence  ; for  the  contradiction,  by  Scripture  and  other 
evidences,  is  only  in  supposing  the  Body  to  be  the  Soul. 
Such  is  the  meaning.1 

b.  Having  settled  that  Soul  is  different  from  Body,  &c., 
he  settles  its  emancipation  : 2 

ii  m n 

Aph.  5.  Through  the  entire  cessa- 
Usi'&i  at>>>  ll°W  tion  of  pain,  there  is  done  what  was 

to  be  done. 

a.  But  then,  since  there  is  an  equality  of  gain  and  loss, 
inasmuch  as,  through  the  cessation  of  Pain  there  is  the 


1 iwr^FT 

TORR  I SjffafafcT 

cT  IJRRRTOt  TR 

2 'WTO  (T*R%- 
TRUTOlfb  II 
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ceasing  of  Pleasure,  also,  that  cannot  be  Soul’s  aim.  To 
this  he  replies  :l 

jpm  WSURI  n cT^IT 

ii  % ii 

Aph.  6.  Not  such  desire  for  pleasure 

Pleasure  no  compen - • , n l , i 

sationfor  Pain.  ls  there  to  Soul,  as  there  is  annoyance 

from  Pain. 

a.  And  so  the  aversion  to  Pain,  having  excluded  also 
the  desire  for  Pleasure,  gives  rise  to  a wish  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  Pain  simply ; so  that  there  is  not  an  equality  of 
gain  and  loss,3  [but  a clear  gain,  in  the  desired  release]. 

h.  He  declares  that  Soul’s  aim  is  simply  the  cessation 
of  Pain ; because  Pain  is,  indeed,  abundant,  in  comparison 
of  Pleasure  :i 


1 nn  wsrenfa 

n ut  sfh  i trt?  ii 

2 Instead  of  awr:,  some  MSS.  of  Vijnana’s  commentary,  as 

*N 

also  Xagesa  and  Vedanti  Mahadeva,  have  and  a marginal 

note  in  one  of  my  copies  of  Aniruddha  states  this  to  be  the  true 
reading.  JEd. 

z rraT  ^ 

^ rnsmispjrf- 

fnfcT  ii 
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'cf^rrftt  ^tsfg  wtftr  n $ n 

pleasure  sparingly  Aph.  7.  For  [only]  some  one,  some- 
dtspenseU.  where,  is  happy. 

a.  Among  innumerable  grasses,  trees,  brutes,  birds, 
men,  &c.,  very  few, — a man,  a god,  or  the  like, — are 
happy  : such  is  the  meaning.2 

fcj%^¥r:  u t n 

Aph.  8.  It  [Pleasure,]  is  also  mixed 

Pleasure  undeserving  with  Pain  ; therefore  the  discrimina- 
of  the  name.  . . . r 

ting  throw  it  to  the  side  of  [and  reckon 
it  as  so  much,]  Pain. 

a.  He  rejects  the  opinion  that  Soul’s  aim  is  not  the 
simple  cessation  of  Pain,  but  this  [cessation]  tinctured 
with  Pleasure  :s 

SJTrT5  ii  <»  II 


1 Vedanti  Mahadeva  prefixes  Ed. 

Rni  ii 

3 #g<?rr  vwmh  fis  H wfo- 

4 Aniruddha  has  Ed. 

6 One  of  my  MSS.  of  Aniruddha  has  . Ed. 
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Aph.  9.  If  you  say  that  this  [cessa- 
. Cepahon  of  suffering  ^jon  0f  pain]  is  not  Soul’s  aim,  in  as- 

is  a joy.  J ... 

much  as  there  is  no  acquisition  of 
Pleasure,  then  it  is  not  as  you  say ; for  there  are  two  kinds 
[of  things  desired]. 

a.  For  we  see,  amongst  men,  quite  a distinct  aspiration  : 
[the  first,]  ‘ May  I be  happy  [the  second,]  ‘ May  I not 
be  miserable  [and  the  latter  is  our  conception  of  beati- 
tude].1 

1.  He  ponders  a doubt  :2 


A doubt. 


Aph.  10.  The  Soul  [some  one  may 
suggest,]  has  no  quality ; for  there  is 
Scripture  for  its  being  unaccompanied,  &c. 


a.  Therefore  the  cessation  of  Pain,  indeed,  [a  property 
which  does  not  belong  to  it,]  cannot  be  Soul’s  aim  : such 
is  the  meaning.4 

b.  He  clears  up  this5  [doubt]  : 


1 Uljft  HIT  SU-ft  Vf  wffifcT  f?  WR 

! vffi  II 

3 Aniruddha  has  ; N agesa, 

. Ed. 

nD 

4 U eHjtfiRftufq  VTcT 

ii 

(TUTvt  II 


5 
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II  II 

\ 

ni,,„a^,p.  A1*'  a-  Tb°u«h  't  [‘te  Pain,]  be 

the  property  of  something  else,  yet  it 
exists  in  it  [the  Soul,]  through  non-discrimination. 

a.  Though  qualities,  viz.,  pleasure,  pain,  &c.,  belong 
[only]  to  the  Mind,  they  exist,  i.e.,  they  abide,  in  the 
shape  of  a reflexion,  in  it,  viz.,  in  Soul,  ‘ through  non- 
discrimination/  as  the  cause,  owing  to  the  conjunction  of 
Nature  with  Soul : such  is  the  meaning.  And  this  has 
been  set  forth  in  the  First  Book.1 

b.  The  binding  of  Soul  by  the  qualities  [or  fetters,] 
arises  from  non-discrimination : but  from  what  does  non- 
discrimination arise  ? With  reference  to  this,  he  says  :2 

3Ri%f^fitswroT  II  II 

, Aph.  12.  Non-discrimination  [of 

1 wo  reasons  why  non - 1 L 

discrimination  must  have  Soul  from  Nature]  is  beginningless ; 

because,  otherwise,  two  objections 
would  present  themselves. 

a.  For,  had  it  a beginning,  then,  if  [first,]  it  arose  quite 
spontaneously,  bondage  might  befall  even  the  liberated  ; 

C 

nfrRTT^n  II 

2 nvpptiTsftrew  fai- 

C\  O 

Wpfi  ^Il^ilfTHmTf  II 
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nd,  if  [secondly,]  it  were  produced  by  Desert,  &c.,  there 
would  be  a regressus  in  infinitum,  inasmuch  as  we  should 
have  to  search  for  another  [previous  instance  of]  non- 
discrimination, to  stand  as  the  cause  of  [that]  Desert, 
&c.,  also  : such  is  the  meaning.1 

b.  And  then,  if  it  be  without  beginning,  it  must  be 
everlasting.  To  this  he  replies  :2 

h fu^r:  n s?  u 

....  . Aph.  13.  It  [non-discrimination,] 

though  from  eternity , cannot  be  everlasting  [m  the  same 
may  be  cut  short.  manner]  as  the  soul  is  ; else,  it  could 

not  be  cut  short,  [as  we  affirm  that  it  can  be]. 

a.  It  is  not  everlasting,  indivisible,  and  beginningless, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  soul  is ; but  it  is  beginningless,  in 
the  shape  of  an  on-flow  [which  may  be  stopped].  For, 
otherwise,  the  cutting  short  of  a beginningless  entity 
would,  as  is  established  by  Scripture,  be  unfeasible, 
[though  the  beginningless  antecedent  non-entity  of  a given 
jar  may  be  readily  understood  to  terminate,  on  the  pro- 
duction of  the  jar].  Such  is  the  meaning.1 


1 urf^f? 

VT%:  ^ ^TT^!- 

2 fksr.  ^nf^ffr  i <r- 
^ 11 

3 Nagesa  has  . Hot. 

UTfrT  f?fi  U 
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b.  Having  stated  the  cause  of  [Soul’s]  Bondage,  he 
states  the  cause  of  Liberation  i1 

II  <\%  II 

\ 

Apli.  14.  It  [Bondage,]  is  annihi- 

Bondage  how  destruc-  . , ,,  , . .. 

title.  table  by  the  allotted  cause,  [viz.,  dis- 

crimination of  Soul  from  Nature] ; 
as  darkness  is  [annihilable  by  the  allotted  cause,  viz., 
Light]. 

HfcrfcraRt  ftn  li  ii 

This  enforced.  Apk.1T>.  Here,  also,  [viz.,  in  the 

case  of  Bondage  and  Discrimination, 
as  in  the  case  of  Darkness  and  Light,]  there  is  allotment, 
[as  is  proved]  both  by  positive  and  negative  conso- 
ciation ;2  [Liberation  taking  place  where  Discrimination 
is,  and  not  where  it  is  not]. 

a.  He  reminds  [us]  of  what  was  mentioned  in  the  first 
Book,3  viz.,  that  Bondage  cannot  be  innate,  &c  :4 

inisfevviTUTft:  i ’yfn- 

‘ ^l^IinTOWiiT  II 

2 Vide  supra,  p.  43,  note  2,  and  p.  194,  note  3.  Prof.  Cowell 
defines  anwaya-vyatireka  as  ‘ affirmative  and  negative  induction,’  in 
his  edition  of  Colebrooke’s  Essays,  vol.  i.,  p.  315,  note  3.  See  also 
his  translation  of  the  Kusumanjali,  pp.  7 and  23.  Ed. 

3 Vide  supra,  p.  8.  Ed. 

1 VI  TW^cftfrt 
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II  Sc.  II 


Aph.  16.  Since  it  cannot  be  [ac- 

Bondaqe  not  innate.  , i p i • , i ., ' . 

counted  tor]  in  any  other  way,  it  is 
non-discrimination  alone  that  is  [the  cause  of]  Bondage, 
[which  cannot  be  innate]. 


a.  ‘ Bondage  3 here  means  the  cause  of  Bondage,  named 
the  conjunction  of  pain.  The  rest  is  plain.2 

b.  But  then,  since  liberation,  also,  from  its  being  a pro- 
duct, is  liable  to  destruction,  Bondage  should  take  place 
over  again.  To  this  he  replies  :3 

11  ^ 11 

i,  ■?> 

Aph . 17.  Further,  Bondage  does  not 

Bondage  does  not  recur.  . , , , . 

again  attach  to  the  liberated ; because 
there  is  Scripture1  for  its  non-recurrence. 


1 Vedanti  Mahadeva  has  Ed. 

3 ^T"^r  i iiN 


II 

vj»  \ 

3 VRT  wtrfct  tTTf- 

^ ^ vD 

i cprr? u 


4 Yijnana  and  Nagesa  quote  the  text:  rf  TFrCTOTcT  I 

v9 

Aniruddha  and  Yedanti  Mahadeva  cite  the  longer  passage  : 

irarfhat  U l 

v 

See  note  4,  at  p.  182,  supra.  Since  that  note  was  written,  I have 
observed  the  words  in  the  Brihadd- 
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||  cjfc  || 


Evidence  of  this. 


Aph.  18.  Else,  it  [liberation,]  would 
not  be  Soul’s  aim,  [which  it  is] . 


a.  He  states  the  reason  why  this  is  not  Soul’s  aim  : 2 


II  se  II 


Aph.  10.  What  happened  to  both 
Force  of  tl*  evidence,  would  be  alike,  [if  liberation  were 
perishable]. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : there  would  be  no  difference  between 
the  two,  the  liberated  and  the  bound ; because  of  their 
being  alike  liable  to  future  bondage ; and,  therefore,  such 
[perishable  emancipation]  is  not  Soul’s  aim,3  [but  emanci- 
pation final  and  complete]. 

b.  But  then,  in  that  case,  if  you  acknowledge  that  there 
is  a distinction  between  the  bond  and  the  free,  how  is  it 


ranyaka  Upanishad,  ii.,  4,  5,  and  Satapatha-brahmana,  xiv.,  5, 4<>  <>• 
Aniruddha,  in  his  comment  on  an  Aphorism  which  soon  follows,  the 
twenty-third,  quotes  them  correctly,  with  their  ensuing  context;  a 
fact  which  suggests  that  my  criticism  on  Yacliaspati  Misra’s  quotation, 
ventured  in  the  note  above  referred  to,  may  be  hasty.  Ed. 

1 Aniruddha,  in  one  of  my  MSS.,  and  Yedanti  Mahadeva  have 
I . Ed. 

' IfTOTf  II 
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that  you  have  asserted  [Book  I.,  § 19,]  the  eternal  freedom 
[of  all  souls  alike]  ? To  this  he  replies  d 

vr:2  II  ?0  II 

Aph.  20.  Liberation  is  nothing1  other 

The  nature  of  liberation.  1 ® 

than  the  removal3  of  the  obstacle  [to 
the  Soul’s  recognition  of  itself  as  free]. 


a.  But  then,  in  that  case,  since  Bondage  and  Liberation 
are  unreal , Liberation  must  be  contradictory  to  the  texts, 
&c.,  which  set  forth  what  is  Soul’s  aim,  [as  some  positive 
and  real  acquisition,  not  merely  the  removal  of  a screen] ; 
to  which  he  replies  :4 

tnnvtfhrtu:  II  II 


An  objection  repelled. 


Aph.  21.  Even  in  that  case,  there  is 
no  contradiction. 


a.  That  is  to  say  : ‘ even  in  that  case/  i.e.,  even  if 
Liberation  consists  [only]  in  the  removal  of  an  obstacle, 
there  is  no  contradiction  in  its  being  Soul’s  aim.5 


1 

wrath  i ct^I?  II 

2 Nagesa  reads  XRT-  Ed. 

3 The  rare  word  dkwasti,  thus  rendered,  Yijnana  and  Vedanti 
Mahadeva  explain  by  dhwansa.  Ed. 

4 hrawt  xr^n- 
fhrtv  wt:  ii 
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b.  But  then,  if  Liberation  be  merely  the  removal  of  an 
obstacle,  then  it  should  be  accomplished  through  mere 
hearing  [of  the  error  which  stands  in  the  way];  just  as  a 
piece  of  gold  on  one’s  neck,  [which  one  has  sought  for  in 
vain,  while  it  was]  withheld  from  one  by  ignorance  [of  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  tied  round  one’s  neck  with  a string], 
is  attained,  [on  one’s  hearing  where  it  is].  To  this  he 
replies  :l 

■ftrc**:3  n n 

Aph.  22.  This  [attainment  of  Libera- 
pd!ed.l,‘CT  0,‘jeclwn  re'  tion,  on  the  mere  hearing  of  the  truth,] 
is  no  necessity ; for  there  are  three  sorts 
of  those  competent  [to  apprehend  the  truth ; but  not  all 
are  qualified  to  appropriate  it,  on  merely  hearing  it]. 

a.  He  mentions  that  not  mere  hearing  alone  is  seen  to  be 
the  cause  of  knowledge,  but  that  there  are  others,  also  :4 

II  II 


1 

fafirafrfrr  I II 

2 Nagtsa,  in  some  copies,  and,  according  to  some  copies,  Vijnana 

read  . Ed. 

3 This  Aphorism,  as  given,  is  a literal  repetition  of  Book  I.,  70, 
at  p.  87,  supra.  Ed. 

4 * ’stwinf 

II 
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Aph.  23.  Of  others  [viz.,  other  means 
be!SAarin^rmeanS  besides  hearing],  for  the  sake  of  con- 
firmation, [there  is  need]. 

a.  He  speaks  of  these  same  other  means  :* 

'D 

Aph.  24.  There  is  no  [absolute] 
nut  imperative.  necessity  that  what  is  steady  and  pro- 

moting  ease  should  be  a \particu\af\ 
posture,  [such  as  any  of  those  referred  to  in  Book  III., 
§34]. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : there  is  no  necessity  that  a ‘ posture  ’ 
should  be  the  ‘ lotus-posture/  or  the  like ; because  what- 
ever is  steady  and  promotes  ease  is  a [suitable]  * posture.’2 

b.  He  states  the  principal  means 3 [of  Concentration]  : 

u it 

The  efficient  means  of  Aph.  2b.  Mind  without  an  object 
Concentration.  is  Meditation. 

a.  That  is  to  say : what  Internal  Organ  is  void  of  any 
modification,  that  is  ‘Meditation,’  i.  e.,  Concentration,  in 
the  shape  of  exclusion  of  the  modifications  of  Intellect : 
by  reason  of  the  identity  [here,]  of  effect  and  cause,  the 
word  ‘cause’  is  employed  for  ‘ effect/  For  it  will  be 


1 II 

3 was  ii 

2 F 
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declared  how  Meditation  effects  this1  [exclusion  of  the 
modifications  of  Intellect]. 

b.  But  then,  since  Soul  is  alike,  whether  there  be  Con- 
centration or  Non-concentration,  what  have  we  to  do  with 
Concentration  ? Having  pondered  this  doubt,  he  clears 
it  up  :2 


'•3 

II  II 


A distinction  not  with- 
out a difference. 


Aph.  26.  If  you  say  that  even  both 
ways  there  is  no  difference,  it  is  not  so  : 
there  is  a difference,  through  the  exclu- 
sion [in  the  one  case,]  of  the  tinge  [of  reflected  pain  which 
exists  in  the  other  case]. 


a.  But  how  can  there  exist  a tinge  in  that  which  is 
unassociated  [with  anything  whatever,  as  Soul  is  alleged 
to  be]  ? To  this  he  replies  :3 


II  3 9 II 

\ 


6 C\ 

«fTR  I TJrTTfTTM^R 

SZTR^ZI  II 

2 *t- 

vD  \J) 

RTmit  II 

3 UH  falR#  sfitravTUT:  I rPSTf  II 

\0 
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Soul  tinged  by  what  APh-  27.  Though  it  [Soul,]  be  un- 
does not  belong  to  it.  associated,  still  there  is  a tingeing 
[reflexionally,]  through  Non-discrimination. 

a . That  is  to  say : though  there  is  not  a real  tinge  in 
that  which  is  unassociated  [with  tincture,  or  anything  else], 
still  there  is,  as  it  were,  a tinge  ; hence  the  tinge  is  treated 
as  simply  a reflexion,  by  those  who  discriminate  the  tinge1 
[from  the  Soul,  which  it  delusively  seems  to  belong  to]. 

1.  He  explains  this  same  :2 

iiwi: 

II  *b  II 

Aph.  28.  As  is  the  case  with  the 

Its  seeming  presence  tt,u-  i , -i  , , rT,  x 

explained.  Hibiscus  and  the  crystal  [Jdook  1., 

§ 19,  <?.],  there  is  not  a tinge,  but  a 
fancy  [that  there  is  such]. 

a.  He  states  the  means  of  excluding  the  aforesaid  tinge  :s 

How  to  be  got  rid  of.  . APL  29‘  Tt  [viz-> the  aforesaid  tinge,] 
is  debarred  by  Meditation,  Restraint, 
Practice,  Apathy,  &c. 


cUmupjTTU  5^  HWtfrT  35SIT  nfubpa  iNt- 

'O  c 

2 PrT^t  fo^TnifrT  II 

3 ii 
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a.  He  shows  the  means  settled  by  the  ancient  teachers, 
in  regard  to  the  exclusion — through  Meditation,  &c., 
lodged  in  the  Mind, — of  the  tingeing  of  Soul  :x 

II  ?o  II 

Apli.  30.  It  is  by  the  exclusion  of 
this  point.  dissolution*  and  distraction,  say  the 

teachers. 

a.  That  is  to  say : through  the  removal,  by  means  of 
Meditation,  &c.,  of  the  Mind’s  condition  of  [being  dissolved 
in]  Sleep,  and  condition  of  [waking]  Certainty,  &c.,  there 
takes  place  also  the  exclusion  of  the  tingeing  of  Soul  by 
the  condition ; because,  on  the  exclusion  of  any  [real] 
object,  there  is  the  exclusion  also  of  its  reflexion : so  say 
the  ancient  teachers.3 

b.  lie  states  that  there  is  no  compulsion  that  Meditation, 
&c.,  should  take  place  in  caves  and  such  places  :4 

^ II  S'!  II 

2 ‘ Inertness  [of  mind]’  is  a better  rendering  of  lay  a.  Ed. 

^frT  f^VTf^frT 

^3TTf  II 

C\ 

* urpnfr  ii 

Aniruddba  has,  to  a very  different  effect,  ,^THT®fTrT  . 


5 
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Aph.  31.  There  is  no  rule  about 
Pl^Zr tahe  localities;  for  it  is  from  tranquillity 
of  Mind. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : Meditation,  or  the  like,  results  simply 
‘ from  tranquillity  of  Mind/  Therefore,  such  a place  as  a 
cave  is  not  indispensable  for  it.1 

b.  The  discussion  of  Liberation  is  completed.  Now, 
with  an  eye  to  the  unchangeableness  of  Soul,  he  handles 
compendiously  the  cause  of  the  world : 2 

Aph.  32.  Nature  is  the  primal  ma- 

Nature  the  material  , • n ,,  0 • , r.  , , 

of  the  world.  tenal ; tor  there  is  scripture  [to  the 

effect]  that  the  others  are  products. 

a.  That  is  to  say : since  we  learn,  from  Scripture,  that 
Mind,  &c.,  are  products,  Nature  is  established  under  the 
character  of  the  radical  cause  of  these.3 

b.  But  then,  let  Soul  be  the  material.  To  this  he  replies  :4 
His  comment  runs : 

1 ^rRif^fi*  i ->nd<!cN  n 

sars?:  ii 

2 pnmt  i ss'Rf  vytnvfr:- 

vrrih^TJi  vmsBTTVtnvBsrfd  u 

3 P^ldillVT- 

<r*n  irarfb:  ii 

4 wt  Trttvnnn  i rnrif  ii 

>3  vj  ry  ^ 
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farsrasfaf  ^TT^T^t  ^^JrTTHT^TcT  II  3?  n 


Aph.  33.  Not  to  Soul  does  this  [viz., 
to  be  the  material  of  the  world,]  be- 
long, though  it  be  eternal ; because 
of  its  want  of  suitableness. 


Soul  not  the  material 
of  the  world. 


a.  That  is  to  say  : suitableness  to  act  as  material  implies 
the  possession  of  qualities,  and  the  being  associable  : [and,] 
by  reason  of  the  absence  of  both  of  these,  Soul,  though 
eternal,  [and,  therefore,  no  product,]  cannot  serve  as 
material.1 

b.  But  then,  since,  from  such  Scriptural  texts  as,  ‘ Many 
creatures  have  been  produced  from  Soul/2  we  may  gather 
the  fact  that  Soul  is  a cause,  the  assertions  of  an  illusory 
creation,  &c.,  ought  to  be  accepted.  Having  pondered 
this  adverse  suggestion,  he  replies  :3 

11  38  11 

Aph.  34.  The  despicable  sophist1  does 
Sc^idu7aLJSlte  not  gain  [a  correct  apprehension  of] 

Soul ; because  of  the  contradictoriness 
[of  his  notions]  to  Scripture. 


1 uffri 

2 MundaJca  Upanishad , ii.,  i.,  5.  Ed. 

3 but: 

4 Here  I have  offered  a substitute  for  ‘ illogical  outcaste.’  Ed. 
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a.  That  is  to  say  : the  various  views,  in  regard  to  Soul’s 
being  a cause,  which  are  conceivable  are,  all,  opposed  to 
Scripture ; therefore,  the  lowest  of  the  bad  reasoners,  and 
others,  who  are  accepters  thereof,1  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  Soul.  Hence  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
those,  also,  [e.g.,  the  Naiyayikas ,]  who  assert  that  Soul 
is  the  substance  of  the  qualities  Pleasure,  Pain,  &e.,  are 
quite  illogical ; these,  also,  have  no  correct  knowledge  of 
Soul.  And,  if  it  be  asserted  that  Soul  is  a cause  [of  the 
world],  just  as  the  sky  is  the  recipient  cause  of  the  clouds, 
&c.,  [and  stands,  towards  it,  in  the  relation  of  a cause, 
in  so  far  as,  without  the  room  afforded  by  it,  these  could 
not  exist],  then  we  do  not  object  to  that ; for,  what  we 
deny  is  only  that  there  is  transformation2  [of  Soul,  as 
material,  into  the  world,  as  product]. 

b.  Since  we  see,  that,  in  the  case  of  things  motionless, 
locomotive,  &c.,  the  material  cause  is  nothing  else  than 


1 ‘Lowest  ....  thereof’  I have  put  instead  of  ‘base  illogical 
holders  of  these.’  Ed. 

sfv  ira  ?it- 

v*> 

ust  era 
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earth , &c.,  how  can  Nature  be  the  material  of  all  ? To  this 
he  replies  i1 


TTTJTTRSftr  II  II 


c 


Aph.  35.  Though  but  mediately  [the 
cause  of  products],  Nature  is  inferred 
[as  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  inter- 
mediate causes,]  ; just  as  are  Atoms,  [by  the  Vaiseshikas]. 


Nature  the  ultimate 
material  cause. 


II  II 

Aph.  36.  It  [Nature,]  is  all-per- 
Nature  all-pervading.  yading ; because  [its]  products  are  seen 
everywhere. 

a.  But  then,  only  if  it  be  limited,  can  it  be  said  that, 
‘ Wherever  a product  arises,  there  does  it  [Nature,]  go  [or 
act]  [for  what  is  unlimited,  and  fills  all  space,  can  find 
no  other  space  to  move  into].  To  this  he  replies  :2 


Aph.  37.  Though  motion  may  attach 

An  objection  parried.  , ■,  , , ..  , 

J to  it,  this  does  not  destroy  its  cha- 

racter as  ultimate  cause ; just  as  is  the  case  with  Atoms. 


a.  ‘ Motion  ’ means  action.  Though  it  be  present, 
this  does  not  prevent  its  [Nature’s,]  being  the  radical 
cause;  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  earthy  and  other 


c \ 

! vfrfgSWSfa  ^ cm 

rracfrth  I ci^T?  II 
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Atoms,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Vaiseshikas : such 
is  the  meaning.1 

uftreiftm  pvtbr  b firon:  11  3b  n 

Nature  tie  proper  Aph.  38.  Nature  is  something  in 
substitute  for  eight  of  addition  to  the  notorious  [nine  Sub- 

the  substances  in  the  . / L 

Nydya  list.  stances  oi  the  N aiyayikas\  : it  is  no 

matter  of  necessity  [that  there  should  be  precisely  nine]. 

a.  And  the  argument,  here,  is  the  Scriptural  declaration, 
that  eight  [of  the  pretended  primitive  substances]  are  pro- 
ducts : such  is  the  import.2 

BRRtalBcRHR  II  3<1  II 

Cs  \ 

Aph.  39.  Purity  and  the  others  are 
propertm  of  it  [viz..  Nature]; 
because  they  are  its  essence. 

a.  That  is  to  say : Purity  and  the  other  Qualities  are 
not  properties  of  Nature  ; because  they  are  what  constitutes 
Nature.3 

b.  He  determines  the  motive  of  Nature’s  energizing  ; 


‘ nffT4.  fipn  I cHBRSfa 
5ST?Tf?nNT  BlfwiRIBTfB- 

rt§:  ll 

3 BIB  sfcT 

br:  ii 

3 BRlftmSTTBT  JF$- 

II 
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since,  if  we  held  the  energizing  to  be  without  a motive, 
Emancipation  would  be  inexplicable  d 

nfv: 

II  go  II 

Aph.  40.  Nature,  though  it  does  not 
^Nature's disinterested-  enjoy  [the  results  of  its  own  ener- 
gizing], creates  for  the  sake  of  Soul ; 
like  a cart’s  carrying  saffron,  [for  the  use  of  its  master. 
See  Book  III.,  § 58]. 

a.  He  states  the  concomitant3  cause  of  diversified 
creation  d 

II  II 

C \ 

Aph.  41.  The  diversity  of  creation 

Nature  treats  every  . pit*  r» 

one  according  to  his  is  in  consequence  ot  the  diversity  oi 

deserts ■ Desert. 


1 RVRinrt: 

RRffTRnwm  RraTHvxikftfrr  11 

6 ^ 


2 Nagesa  is  peculiar  in  giving,  as  an  Aphorism,  in  substitution 
for  these  words,  the  clause  from  the  introduction  to  it,  printed  just 

above,  viz.,  s &c.,  but  ending  with  the  nominative  case 


o 

chana-hhashya  has, 


The  Serampore  edition  of  the  Sankhya-prava- 
as  the  Aphorism,  very  corruptly,  in  part: 


C \D  ^ 

3 Nimitta,  on  which  vide  supra,  p.  400,  note  4.  Ed. 

' fafaframsOTtf  n 

w 
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a.  But  then,  granting  that  creation  is  due  to  Nature, 
yet  whence  is  destruction  ? For  a couple  of  opposite  results 
cannot  belong  to  one  and  the  same  cause.  To  this  he 
replies  i1 

ii  & n 

Aph.  42.  The  two  results  are  through 
A rrtVreh7wreSultS ^r0m  equipoise  and  the  reverse  of  equi- 

poise. 

a.  Nature  is  the  triad  of  Qualities,  viz.,  Purity,  &c. ; 
and  their  ‘ reverse  of  equipoise’  is  their  aggregation  in 
excess  or  defect ; the  absence  of  this  [reverse  of  equipoise] 
is  ‘ equipoise  2 through  these  two  causes  two  opposite 
results,  in  the  shape  of  creation  and  destruction,  arise  from 
one  and  the  same : such  is  the  meaning.3 

b.  But  then,  since  it  is  Nature’s  attribute  to  create,  there 
should  be  the  mundane  state,  even  after  [the  discrimina- 
tive] knowledge,  [which,  it  is  alleged,  puts  an  end  to  it]. 
To  this  he  replies  :4 


1 TR  XT^TW  ^TOTcT  \ 

^ «t  A*  \ 

2 Compare  Book  I.,  Aph.  61,  a,  at  p.  71,  supra.  Ed. 

3 nvni  fret  ^ %nra  ram- 

nfini  mra  mmi 

II 

4 irarara 

nO  c 

bur:  ram  i rmm  ii 
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■psprfrafapg  flfa:  « 83  n 

" 6 \ T 

Aph.  43.  Since  [or  when,]  the  eman- 
&laTemwiputwnS  ciPated  has  understood  [that  he  never 
was  really  otherwise],  Nature  does  not 
create  ; just  as,  in  the  world,  [a  minister  does  not  toil,  when 
the  king’s  purpose  has  been  accomplished].1 

a.  But  then,  Nature  does  not  rest  from  creating ; for  we 
see  the  mundane  condition  of  the  ignorant : and  so,  since 
Nature  goes  on  creating,  to  the  emancipated,  also,  Bon- 
dage may  come  again.  To  this  he  replies  :2 

TTH  II  88  II 

s 

Aph.  44.  Even  though  it  [Nature,] 

Aro  reason  t city  Ara-  • , .n  r m 

ture  should  invade  the  ^-^3  inYQ.Ci.6  OtilGrS  |_Wltil  lt/S  CFGcltlVG 

emancipated.  influences],  the  emancipated  does  not 

experience,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a concurrent 

cause,4  [e.g.,  Non-discrimination,  in  the  absence  of  which 

there  is  no  reason  why  the  emancipated  should  be  subjected 

to  Nature’s  invasion]. 


1 Compare  Apli.  66  of  Book  III.,  at  p.  267,  supra.  Ed. 

2 ww  TOa  frenrm  n- 

3 C \3 

^ vw- 

’twj:  T3TT7T  I II 

3 Some  copies  of  Vijnana  here  introduce  »RffT  5 and  Nagesa 

has  the  lection  . Ed. 

v3 

4 Kimitta,  on  which  vide  supra,  p.  400,  note  4.  Ed. 
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a.  But  then,  this  arrangement  could  be  possible  then, 
[only]  if  there  were  a multiplicity  of  souls : but  that  is 
quite  excluded  by  the  text  of  the  non-duality  of  Soul. 
Having  pondered  this  doubt,  be  says  :x 

aprenn:  ii  an  ii 

Aph.  45.  The  multeity  of  Soul  [is 
proved  from  {L  Veda  proved]  by  the  distribution  [announced 

by  the  Veda  itself]. 

a.  That  is  to  say:  the  multeity  of  Soul  is  proved,  abso- 
lutely, by  the  distribution  of  Bondage  and  Emancipation 
mentioned  in  such  Scriptural  texts  as,  ‘ Whoso  understand 
this,  these  are  immortal,  while  others  experience  only 
sorrow.’2  3 

b.  But  then,  the  distribution  of  Bondage  and  Liberation 
may  be  through  the  difference  of  adjunct.  To  this  he 
replies  : 4 


1 arwn  3^*353 

\ 

v4  •yffT  hi  ^ wr?r  V5  3^533- 

53  II 

3 Satapatlia-hrahmana,  xiv.,  7,  2,  15.  Ed. 

‘ PJTcT  I n- 

3Tf  II 
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VWSrTO  II  Hi  II 


Unity  excluded  by  the 
supposition  of  Souls. 


Aph.  46.  If  [you  acknowledge]  an 
adjunct  [of  Soul],  then,  on  its  bein 
established,  there  is  duality , [upsettin 
the  dogma  founded  on  in  § 44]. 

a.  But  then,  the  adjuncts,  moreover,  consist  of  ‘ Igno- 
rance/ [which,  according  to  the  Vedanta,  is  no  reality]  ; so 
that  by  these  there  is  no  detriment  to  [the  Vedantic  dogma 
ot]  non-duality.  With  reference  to  this  doubt,  he  says  :s 

xmTCTferctij:  11  8$  n 


The  Vedanta  cannot  Aph.  47.  Even  by  the  two  the  au- 
evade  non-dwdity.  thority  is  contradicted. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : even  by  acknowledging  the  two,  viz., 
Soul  and  Ignorance,  a contradiction  is  constituted  to  the 
text,  [which  is  alleged  as]  the  authority  for  non-duality.:i 

b.  He  states  another  couple  of  objections,  also  :4 


*TOI3RT*T- 

C\  v9 

^TTT  II  8b  II 


1 Nages'a  has  Ed. 

2 ?f<T  H nftcTHW 

HnHTf  II 

3 v^rrsfwgfrr 

nww  uirerc:  ii 

4 II 


erg  oq 
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Aph.  48.  The  prima  facie  view  [of 
The  establishment  of  the  Vedanta]  is  not  [to  be  allowed  any 

the  Vedanta  tenet  implies  ......  , 

a contradiction.  force,  as  an  objection] ; because,  by 

[admitting]  two,  [viz.,  Soul  and  Igno- 
rance], there  is  no  opposition  [to  our  own  dualistic  theory 
of  Soul  and  Nature]  : and  the  subsequent  [dogma,  viz., 
that  one  single  Soul  is  the  only  reality,  is  not  to  be  allowed] ; 
because  of  the  non-existence  of  a proof,  [which,  if  it  did 
exist,  would,  along  with  Soul,  constitute  a duality]. 

a.  But  then,  Soul  will  be  demonstrated  by  its  self-mani- 
festation. To  this  he  replies  d 

n ii 

Aph.  49.  [And,]  in  its  [Soul’s,]  being 
trSe7olffeStatWn  C°n~  demonstrated  by  the  light  [of  itself,  as 
you  Vedantis  say  it  is],  there  is  the 
[unreconciled]  opposition  of  patient  and  agent  [in  one, 
which  is  a contradiction]. 

a.  That  is  to  say  : if  Soul  be  demonstrated  by  the  light 
which  Soul  consists  of,  there  is  the  ‘ opposition  of  patient 
and  agent  ’3  [in  one]. 

h.  But  then,  there  is  no  contradiction  [here,]  between 
patient  and  agent ; because  it  [the  Soul],  through  the 
property  of  light  which  is  lodged  in  it,  can,  itself,  furnish 


1 I II 

2 Aniruddha  has  ; Nagesa,  cfi^cR- 

. e<l 

bu  II 
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the  relation  to  itself  ; just  as  the  Vai'seshikas  declare,  that, 
through  the  intelligence  lodged  in  it,  it  is,  itself,  an  object 
to  itself.  To  this  he  replies : 1 


jtf  njfiTsrarfh1  ii  mo  n 

Aph.  50.  This  [Soul],  in  the  shape  of 
ofSo™natin9  jfimclwm  Thought,  discrepant  from  the  non-in- 
telligent,  reveals  the  non-intelligent. 

a.  But  then,  in  that  case,  if  duality  he  established  in 
accordance  with  proofs,  &c.,  what  becomes  of  the  Scriptural 
text  declaring  non-duality  ? To  this  he  replies  :4 

?t  Tgfbfartut  rrfnmi  ftrwMTO  ufari>: 

II  MS  II 


A salvo  for  the  Vaidic 
view . 


Aph.  51.  There  is  no  contradiction 
to  Scripture  [in  our  view] ; because 
that  [text  of  Scripture  which  seems  to 


1 7R 

asnri  ^4  fwj  sfb  i 

ii 

fix 

2 Aniruddha  has  — cj  ^ | , Ed. 

c 

3 From  this  point,  Vedanti  Mabadeva,  according  to  mj  one  poor 
MS.  of  his  work,  has  a very  different  reading,  which,  however,  owing 
to  the  carelessness  of  the  copyist,  I am  unable  to  reproduce.  Ed. 

■a 

*ST  nfri:  I II 
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assert  absolute  non-duality]  is  [intended]  to  produce  apathy 
in  those  who  have  desires,  [and  who  would  be  better  for 
believing  in  ‘ the  nothingness  of  the  things  of  time  ’]. 

a.  He  tells  us  that  the  assertors  of  non-duality  are  to  be 
shunned,  not  only  for  the  reason  above  mentioned,  but,  also, 
because  of  the  non-existence  of  evidence  to  convince  us 
that  the  world  is  unreal 

II  M*  II 

Aph.  52.  The  world  is  real ; because 

irrefragable 'f*  reaht,J  it  results  from  an  unobjectionable  cause, 

and  because  there  is  [in  Scripture,]  no 
debarrer  [of  this  view  of  the  matter]. 

a.  We  see,  in  the  world,  that  no  reality  belongs  to  dream- 
objects,  or  to  the  [fancied]  yellowness  of  [invariably  white! 
conch-shells,  and  the  like ; inasmuch  as  these  are  results 
of  the  internal  organ,  &c.,  when  [not  normal,  but]  injured 
by  [i.e.,  under  the  injurious  influence  of]  Sleep,2  &c.:  and 
this  is  not  [the  state  of  things]  in  the  [waking]  Universe, 
in  which  Mind  is  the  first,3  4 [according  to  Book  I.,  §71]. 


2 For  ‘injured,’  &c.,  read,  ‘impeded  by  the  obstruction  [offered] 
by  Sleep.’  j Ed. 

3 Instead  of  ‘ in  which,’  &e.,  read,  ‘ [consisting  of]  the  Great  One, 
&c.’  Ed. 

^rrfe  a 

2 G 
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b.  Tie  declares  that  the  Universe  is  real,  not  merely  in 
its  existent  state  [at  any  given  instant],  but,  also,  always  :* 

II  M3  II 

Creation  excluded.  APL  53’  SinCe  ifc  Cannot  be  [ac- 

counted for]  in  any  other  way,  mani- 
festation [of  whatever  is  manifested]  is  of  what  is  real, 
[i.e.,  of  what  previously  existed]. 

a.  That  is  to  say : since,  through  the  aforesaid  reasons, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  unreal  should  come  into  existence, 
what  does  come  into  existence,  or  is  manifested,  is  what 
really  existed  [previously,]  in  a subtile  form.2 

b.  Though  [it  is  declared  that]  the  being  the  agent  and 
the  being  the  experiencer  belong  to  diverse  subjects,  he 
asserts  the  distribution  [of  agency  to  Self-consciousness, 
and  of  experience  to  Soul,]  by  two  aphorisms  :3 

^kIt  r wr:  h ii 

Apli.  54.  Self-consciousness,  not  Soul, 

The  real  aqent  who. 

is  the  agent. 


?r  n 

t.  C 9 

w^ffr  n 
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II  MM  II 

Apli.  55.  Experience  ceases  at  [dis- 
o/u7en!enCe  “ 9°l  ' ld  crimination  of]  Soul,  [as  being  quite 
distinct  from  Nature]  ; since  it  arises 
from  its  [Soul’s,]  Desert,  [which  is  not,  really,  Soul’s,  but 
which,  while  Noil-discrimination  lasts,  is  made  over  to 
Soul ; just  as  the  fruits  of  the  acts  of  a king’s  ministers  are 
made  over  to  the  king]. 

a.  He  shows  the  reason  for  what  was  stated  before,  viz., 
that  cessation  of  action  does  not  result  from  enterings  into 
the  world  of  Brahma  : 1 


n Mft  n 

& \ 

Aph.  56.  Even  in  the  world  of  the 
moon,  &c.,  there  is  return  [to  mundane 
existence] ; because  of  there  really 
being  a cause  [of  such  return]. 

a.  ‘ A cause,’  viz.,  Non-discrimination,  Desert,  &c.3 


Paradise  no  security 
against  transmigration. 


b.  But  then,  through  the  counsels  of  the  persons 
dwelling  in  these  various  [supermundane]  worlds,  there 
ought  to  be  no  return  [to  mundane  existence].  To  this  he 
replies  '■* 


1 f^^frrfTfrT 

C C\ 

3VRTTT  ^h?fcT  II 


2 Instead  of  - ^fia’RTrT  Aniruddha has  Ed. 

A \ ’ 

3 II 

4 hh  vit- 

^ it 

cfv  I cRTf  II 
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tri^cT  II  MSI  II 

C\  ^ 


This  point  enforced. 


Aph.  57.  Not  by  the  counsel  of 
[supermundane]  people  is  there  effectu- 
ation [of  Emancipation] ; just  as  in  the  former  case,  [the 
case,  viz.,  of  counsel  given  by  mundane  instructors]. 

a.  But,  in  that  case,  what  becomes  of  the  text  that  there 
is  no  return  from  the  world  of  Brahma  ? To  this  he  replies  :2 


wneni  rrfitrat  faufk'gfcT:  II  Mt  II 

Aph.  58.  There  is  Scripture  [declara- 
hiral text.  tory]  °f  Emancipation,  [on  going  to  the 

world  of  Brahma];  this  [Emancipation] 
being  effected  [more  readily  in  that  world  than  in  this,  but 
only]  by  intermediacy  [of  the  appropriate  means]. 

«.  He  alleges  the  Scriptural  text  of  Soul’s  going  [to  the 
locality  where  it  is  to  experience],  even  though  it  be  all- 
filling,3 [and  can,  therefore,  have  no  place  into  which  to 
move] : 

sffmm  h mi  ii 

\ 

Ano[ltcr  Aph.  59.  And,  in  accordance  with 

the  text  of  its  ‘ going,’  though  it  [Soul,] 


1 Auiruddlia  lias,  instead  of  . Ed. 

li 

vf)  ^9 
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is  all-pervading,  yet,  in  time,  it  reaches  its  place  of  experi- 
ence [or  body],  through  conjunction  with  an  adjunct;  as 
in  the  case  of  Space. 

a.  Tor,  as  Space,  though  it  is  all-pervading,  is  spoken  of 
as  moving  to  some  particular  place,  in  consequence  of  its 
conjunction  with  an  adjunct,  such  as  a jar,  [when  we  say 
4 the  space  occupied  by  the  jar  is  moved  to  the  place  to 
which  the  jar  is  carried  ’],  just  so  is  it1  [here]. 

b.  He  expounds  the  statement,  that  the  site  of  experi- 
ence [the  body,]  is  formed  through  the  superintendence 
of  the  experiencer,2  [Soul] : 

vftmrviWfR5  nfvrfe 

C\ 

li  j| 

Aph.  60.  This  [constitution  of  a 
de£nd?n?£*SoStmCe  body] is  not  accomplished  in  the  case  of 
what  is  [organic  matter]  not  superin- 
tended [by  Soul]  ; because  we  find  putrefaction  [in  organic 
matter  where  Soul  is  absent]. 

a.  But  then,  let  the  construction  of  a site  of  experience 
[or  a body,]  for  Experiencers  [i.e.,  Souls,]  take  place 


1 vvt  yfirijsfq  i-vfqwT- 

favjnjqTfiiqtnraqffqfi  cnWfrf  n 

SrHwqfcj  n 

3 The  reading  of  Aniraddha  is  qfmrrcvFrra.  Ed . 
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without  any  superintendence  at  all,  through  Desert.  To 
this  he  replies  :J 

ii 

vfl 

Apli.  61.  If  you  say  that  [iudepen- 
r , /the  Body1  *** ma1ser  dently  of  any  superintendence,]  it  is 
through  Desert  [that  a Body  is  formed, 
it  is  not  so] ; since  what  is  unconnected  [with  the  matter 
to  be  operated  upon]  is  incompetent  thereto ; as  is  the 
case  with  [unapplied]  water,  &c.,  in  respect  of  a plant. 

a.  That  is  to  say : because  it  is  impossible  that  Desert, 
which  is  not  directly  conjoined  with  the  semen  and  other 
[elements  of  the  Body],  should  operate  through  Soul,  in 
the  construction  of  the  Body,  &c. ; just  as  it  is  for  water, 
&c.,  unconnected  with  the  seed,  to  operate  through  tillage, 
&c.,  in  the  production  of  a plant.3 

h.  According  to  the  system  of  the  Vaiseshi&as  and 
others,  it  is  settled  that  Soul  is  the  superintendent,  [in 
the  construction  of  the  Body],  in  virtue  of  its  being  con- 
joined with  Desert.  But  he  tells  us,  that,  in  his  own  doc- 


1 «T- 

nrafntfHpnii  i ii 

2 Nagesa  reads  . Ed. 

s Trftnf^fa- 
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trine,  since  Desert,  &e.,  are  not  properties  of  Soul,  the 
(Soul  cannot,  through  these,  be  the  cause1  [of  the  Body]  : 

f^^rrnr^rri^irRV^T  n i»  n 

Aph.  62.  For  this  is  impossible  [viz., 
that  the  Soul  should,  through  its  Desert , 
Sfc.,  be  the  cause  of  Body]  ; because  it  has  no  qualities 
for  these  [viz.,  Desert,  &c.,]  are  properties  of  Self-con- 
sciousness, [not  of  Soul]. 

a.  And  so,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  settled  that  Soul 
superintends  [in  the  causing  of  the  Body,]  quite  directly, 
by  conjunction  simply,  without  reference  to  anything 
intermediate : such  is  the  import.2 

b.  But,  if  Soul  be  all-pervading,  then  the  limitedness  of 
the  living  soul,  which  is  set  forth  in  Scripture,  is  unfounded. 
To  repel  this  doubt,  he  says  :3 


WtSftmcTrt  WlftlrfU  I 
HmWPIFIWR'IWrT  UTW? H jfj. 

sRcften?  ii 

fhsuftfh  ii 

! aireraff  ^fcrnfcUJTh;u 

i cnftfflrawTf-f 

ufrfhur? « 
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fcrfsreszr  ii  i3  ii 

N 

Aph.  63.  The  nature  of  a living  soul 
mJimited*3 hmited  and  belongs  to  that  which  is  qualified,  [not 
to  Soul  devoid  of  qualities,  as  is  proved] 
by  direct  and  indirect  arguments.1 

a.  To  be  a living  soul  is  the  being  possessed  of  the  vital 
aii*s  ; and  this  is  the  character  of  the  soul  distinguished  by 
personality,  not  of  pure  Soul,2  [which  is  unlimited]. 

b.  Desiring,  now,  to  set  forth  the  difference  between 
the  products  of  Mind  [or  the  Great  Principle,]  and  of 
Self-consciousness,  he  first  states  the  products  of  Self-con- 
sciousness :3 

TOT- 

wnw  ii  ii 

Aph.  64.  The  effectuation  of  works 

The  real  ayent  what.  . , ^ o 

is  dependent  on  the  agent  Selt-con- 
sciousness,  not  dependent  on  a Lord,  [such  as  is  feigned 
by  the  Vaiseshika&\  ; because  there  is  no  proof  [of  the 
reality  of  such].4 

a.  By  this  aphorism  are  set  forth,  as  are  also  established 


1 On  unway a-vy at ireia,  vide  supra,  p.  428,  note  2.  Ed. 

TOT  II 

•>  A 

3 Ui^fTW^T:  ufatfqiu- 

ii 

4 See  Book  I.,  Aph.  92,  at  p.  112,  supra . Ed. 
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by  Scripture  and  the  Legal  Institutes,  the  creative  and  the 
destructive  agencies  of  Brahma  and  Rudra1  [respectively], 
owing  to  their  adjunct,  Self-consciousness,2  [or  per- 
sonality]. 

b.  But  then,  grant  that  Self-consciousness  is  the  maker 
of  the  others,  still  who  is  the  maker  of  Self-consciousness? 
To  this  he  replies  :3 

u n 

Ajo/t.  65.  It  is  the  same  as  in  the 

The  real  agent  whence.  . . „ 

arising  ol  Desert. 

a.  Just  as,  at  the  creations,  &c.,  the  manifestation  of 
Desert,  which  sets  Nature  energizing,  results  solely  from 
the  particular  time, — since,  if  we  were  to  suppose  other 
Desert  as  the  instigator  of  this,  we  should  have  an  infinite 
regress, — just  so  Self-consciousness  arises  from  time  alone, 
as  the  cause;  but  there  is  not  another  maker  thereof, 
also  : thus,  the  two  [cases]  are  alike  : such  is  the  meaning.4 


1 This  is  an  appellation  of  Siva.  Ed. 

2 *$- 

fvfilRssfirr  nfcun- 

II 

3RTT  I II 
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II  %%  II 

Orthodox  recognition  Aph.  66.  The  rest  is  from  Mind,  [the 

of  Brahma,  Siva,  and  r,  T1  . -in  L 

Vishnu,  put  forward.  6rreat  1 rmciple]. 

a.  What  is  other  than  the  products  of  Self-conscious- 
ness [or  personality],  viz.,  Creation,  &c.,  that,  viz.,  Preser- 
vation, &c.,  results  from  the  Great  Principle  alone ; 
because,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  pure  Goodness,  having 
no  Conceit,  Passion,  &c.,  it  is  moved  solely  by  benevolence 
towards  others  : such  is  the  meaning.  And  by  this  apho- 
rism is  established  the  character,  as  Preserver,  of  Vishnu, 
owing  to  the  Great  Principle,  as  adjunct12  [of  the  soul, 
which,  without  adjunct,  would  neither  create,  preserve, 
nor  destroy  (see  § 64)]. 

b.  It  has  been  stated,  before,  that  the  relation  of 
Nature  and  Soul,  as  experienced  and  experiencer,  is 
caused  by  Non-discrimination  [of  the  one  from  the  other]. 
Here,  what  is  Non-discrimination,  itself,  caused  by  ? 


sunn  Her  annfa 
OTRrwrciitftstrq:  ii 

vf) 

^ fwt:  rjM- 

II 

\ 

2 The  text  here  followed  is  very  inferior.  Ed. 
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With  reference  to  this  doubt,  he  states  that  all  phi- 
losophers reject,  in  common,  the  doubt  whether  we  should 
have  an  infinite  regress,  on  the  supposition  of  a dream  of 
Non-discrimination  ; because  this  [regress]  is  valid ;l  [since 
an  infinite  regress  which  is  in  conformity  with  the  truth 
is  no  sound  cause  of  objection]  : 

StTfjW  II  ft-9  II 

Aph.  67.  The  relation  of  possession 
6 /.cjSSS  and  possessor,  also,  if  attributed  [as  it 
detriment  to  the  argu-  is  by  some,]  to  Desert,  in  the  case  of 
Nature  [and  Soul],  like  [the  relation  of] 
seed  and  plant,  [which  takes  the  shape  of  an  infinite  re- 
gress of  alternants],  is  begiuningless. 

srfwrffiftnrf  iriw:  n t,b  ii 

Aph  68.  Or  [the  case  is,  likewise, 

A second,  a • r»  *,  "i  • ft  • i r,-i 

one  oi  an  innnite  regress,]  it  it  [the 
relation  between  Nature  and  Soul,]  be  attributed  to  Non- 
discrimination [of  Soul  from  Nature],  as  Panchasikha 
[holds]. 


1 

4,  \ 


is  the  reading  of  Aniruddha.  Ed. 
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THE  SANKHYA  APHORISMS. 


3%  II  f,Q  II 

Aph.  69.  [The  case  is  the  same,]  if, 
as  the  teacher  Sanandana  does,  we 
attribute  it  [the  relation  between  Nature  and  Soul,]  to 
the  Subtile  Body,  [which,  in  the  shape  of  its  elemental 
causes,  attends  Soul,  even  during  the  periodical  annihila- 
tions of  the  world]. 

a.  He  sums  up  the  import  of  the  declarations  of  the 
Institute  d 

TT5T  (1ST  w- 

M so  ii 

Aph.  70.  Be  that  the  one  way,  or  the 
The  summing  up.  other,  the  cutting  short  thereof  [viz., 
of  the  relation  between  Nature  and  Soul,]  is  Soul’s  aim  ; 
the  cutting  short  thereof  is  Soul's  aim. 


THE  END. 


CORRECTIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 


IN  THE  BODY  OF  THE  PAGE. 

P.  12,  1.  19.  Instead  of  ‘ indestructible,’  read  ‘ impracticable.’ 

P.  23,  1.  7.  ‘ That  is  to  say/  &c.  See,  for  a more  correct  ren- 
dering, tbe  Rational  Refutation,  &c.,  p.  63. 

P.  25,  1.  2.  Bead,  instead  of  ‘ your  own  implied  dogma,’  * the 
dogma  which  you  accept.’ 

P.  32,  1.  8.  The  reference  to  the  second  note  is  omitted. 

P.  35, 1.  14.  is  the  reading  of  Aniruddha  and 

Nagesa ; TCTW.  that  of  Vijnana  and  Vedanti  Mahadeva. 

P.  44, 1.  3.  Aniruddha  has 

^ • ♦ 

P.  46,  1.  14.  Bead,  instead  of  <Tr?,  cf^T 

P.  52, 1.  10.  ‘That  is  to  say,’  &c.  For  another  version,  see  the 
Rational  Refutation,  &c.,  p.  119. 

P.  56, 1.  7.  Bead 

P.  58,  1,  13.  Almost  certainly,  this  interpolation  was  taken  from 
the  Serampore  edition  of  the  Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhdshya.  My 
copy  of  that  work  was  lent,  in  1851,  to  Pandit  Hfrananda  Chaube, 
who  prepared,  for  Dr.  Ballantyne,  the  Sanskrit  portion  of  what 
corresponds  to  pp.  1 — 183,  supra,  in  which,  additions,  compressions, 
interpolations,  and  other  alterations  lawlessly  made  by  him,  and 
scholia  of  his  own  devising,  were  introduced  with  regrettable  fre- 
quency. 

P.  59,  1.  15 — p.  61,  1.  13.  For  another  rendering,  from  a test 
here  and  there  somewhat  different,  see  the  i Rational  Refutation,  &c. 
pp.  12,  IS. 

P.  69,  1.  10.  Bead  w- 

P.85,  1.  13.  ‘This  Ignorance,’  &c.  The  original  of  this  is  i., 
v.,  4,  of  the  Vishnu -pur  ana. 

P.  143, 1.  4.  Bead  -l^rT 

P.  149,  1.  1.  Bead  ‘ is^neant.’ 
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CORRECTIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 


P.  199, 1.  5.  ‘An  internal  ’ is  better. 

P.  216,  1.  8.  Instead  of  ‘ it  is  one  with  the  internal  organ,’  read 
‘ the  internal  organ  is  really  one.’  The  implication  is,  that  buddhi, 
ahanJcdra,  and  manas  really  make  one  whole,  called  manas,  in  the 
wider  sense  of  that  term. 

P.  233, 1.  8.  Read 

• 

P.246,  1.  12.  Remove  the  brackets  which  enclose  ‘promoting.’ 
Compare  p.  433, 1.  7. 

P.  272, 1.  16.  Read  ‘ family  ;’  i.e.,  as.’ 

P.  292, 1.  9.  Read 

P.  437,  1.  10.  Read  sfiraroir:. 


IN  THE  NOTES. 

P.  13,  1.  1.  Read  , and  remove, 

in  p.  12,  a.,  the  brackets  enclosing  the  words  ‘the  positive  destruction 
of.’  Dr.  Ballantyne’s  maimed  expression  I find  nowhere  but  in  the 
Serampore  edition  of  the  Sanlchya-pravachana-bkashya. 

P.  18, 1.  2.  Read  fkiwrerer. 

P.  30,  1.  1.  Nagesa  has  which  Vijnana  and 

Vedanti  Mahadeva  recognize  as  a reading. 

P.  35,  1.  5.  Read  ‘Aniruddha  and  Niigesa  have.’ 

P.  39,  11.  5,  6.  See,  for  the  true  reading  of  what  is  here  given 
corruptly,  the  Chhdndogya  Upanishad,  vi.,  ii.,  1,  2. 

P.  47, 1.  5.  Read  ■We rerrare:. 

P.  54,  1.  3.  In  the  Serampore  edition  of  the  Sanlchya-pravachana- 

• ^ 

blidshya,  the  reading  is  which  obviates 

the  anacoluthism  spoken  of  in  p.  53,  note  4. 

P.  54,  1.  4.  From  the  Indische  Studien,  where  referred  to  at  the 
foot  of  p.  53,  it  appears  that  Professor  Weber  found,  in  the  Amrita- 

bindu  TJpanishad,  v.  13,  here  quoted,  , instead  of 

Compare,  further,  Gaudapada’s  Mdndukyopaniskat- 
Jcdrika,  iii.,  4,  et  seq. 

P.  55,  1.  4.  Read,  instead  of ‘Vedaati  llahadeva,’  ‘Nagesa.’ 


CORRECTIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 
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P.  63,  1.  4.  Eead  ftr^frr  , and  so  in  p.  70,  1.  5,  and 
p.  107,  1.  6. 

P.  64,  1.  1.  Read  vasana. 

P.  64,  1.  4.  The  verses  in  question  also  occur  as  ii.,  32,  of  Gau- 
dapada’s  M dndukyopanishat-lc d r i k d . They  are  quotpd  and  trans- 
lated in  the  Rational  Refutation,  &c.,  pp.  189,  190,  where  they  are 
professedly  taken,  I cannot  now  say  how  tenably,  from  the  Viveka- 
chuddmani,  which  is  credulously  affiliated  on  Sankara  Acharya. 


P.  68, 1.  6.  Read  ST^TFRT- . 

P.  77, 1. 1.  Read 
P.  102,  1.  4.  Read 

P.  118,  1.  3.  The  quotation  in  question  is  xvi.,  3,  4,  of  the  Toga - 
vasishtha.  For  a more  correct  translation  of  it,  see  the  Rational 
Refutation,  &c.,  p.  214. 

P.  182,  1.  7.  For  emendations  of  sundry  matters  in  note  4, 


see  p.  429,  note  4. 

P.  204, 11.  2,  3.  The  Serampore  edition  of  the  Sankhya-pravachana- 
bhdshya  has  rrffrem  , answering  to  its  in  the 

Aphorism  ; also, 

P.  326, 1.  6.  Read  ‘ clerical.’ 


In  the  foregoing  pages,  reference  has  been  made,  again  and  again, 
to  the  Serampore  edition  of  the  Sankltya-pravachana-bhashya 
published  in  1821.  Of  the  imperfections  of  ihat  edition  some  notion 
may  be  formed  from  the  facts,  that  it  gives,  as  if  they  were  com- 
mentary, no  fewer  than  twenty-six  of  the  Aphorisms,  that  it  wholly 
omits  six  others,  repeats  two,  curtails  or  mangles  several,  and,  more 
than  once,  represents,  as  Aphorisms,  fragments  of  Vijnana’s  ex- 
position. Still,  if  great  liberties  have  not  been  taken  with  his 
materials  by  the  pandit  who  prepared  it  for  the  press,  it  may  be 
considered  as  possessing  the  value  of  an  inferior  manuscript.  Hence 
it  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  extract  from  it,  as  below,  its 
principal  peculiar  readings  of  the  Aphorisms,  over  and  above  those 
already  remarked  on.  The  pages  and  notes  referred  to  are  those  of 
the  present  work. 
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CORRECTIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 


Book  I.  Aph.  2.  Aph.  24.  Aph.  41. 

| : | Aph.  43.  ffp?  is  omitted. 

Ox 

Aph.  67.  As  in  the  MSS.  spoken  of  in  p.  82,  note  3.  Aph.  73. 

A,*,  si,  qrFffsRRrqTOTrT  I Aph.97. 

fqifaqrrafTlffT. 

Book  II.  Aph.  3.  Only 

Aph.  6.  As  in  Aniruddha.  See  p.  190,  note  3.  Aph.  26.  xf 

is  inserted.  See  p.  206,  note  1. 

. > 

Book  III.  Aph.  12.  | . Aph.  15.  is 

omitted.  See  p.  235,  note  3.  Aph.  63.  faravTt0-  Aph.  66. 
. See  p.  267,  note  3. 

Book  IV.  Aph.  26.  . See  p.  305,  note  3. 

Book  V.  Aph.  4.  instead  of  Aph.  6.  ^ 

is  added  at  the  end.  Aph.  33.  As  in  Aniruddha  and  Vedanti 

Mahadeva.  See  p.  338,  note  2.  Aph.  39.  Aph. 40. 

See  p.  344,  note  3.  Aph.  51.  As  in  Vedanti  Mahadeva. 
See  p.  352,  note  4.  Aph.  57.  , instead  of  ^St?T- 

rfRi:  ■ Aph.  80.  , instead  of  Aph.  89. 

rT^°  See  p.  384,  note  1.  Aph.  98.  -HRRRTcT- 
See  p.  390,  note  3.  Aph.  120.  faraTfaftnrat  Aph.  123. 
> instead  of  %f\l 

Book  VI.  Aph.  11.  Aph.  13. 

fcT  t instead  of  Aph.  26. 


TRUBNER’S  ORIENTAL  SERIES 


“ A knowledge  of  the  commonplace,  at  least,  of  Oriental  literature,  philo- 
sophy, and  religion  is  as  necessary  to  the  general  reader  of  the  present  day 
as  an  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  was  a generation  or  so 
ago.  Immense  strides  have  been  made  within  the  present  century  in  these 
branches  of  learning ; Sanskrit  has  been  brought  within  the  range  of  accurate 
philology,  and  its  invaluable  ancient  literature  thoroughly  investigated ; the 
language  and  sacred  books  of  the  Zoroastrians  have  been  laid  bare ; Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  and  other  records  of  the  remote  past  have  been  deciphered,  and  a 
group  of  scholars  speak  of  still  more  recondite  Accadian  and  Hittite  monu- 
ments ; but  the  results  of  all  the  scholarship  that  has  been  devoted  to  these 
subjc  cts  have  been  almost  inaccessible  to  the  public  because  they  were  con- 
tains l for  the  most  part  in  learned  or  expensive  works,  or  scattered  through- 
out tl  e numbers  of  scientific  periodicals.  Messrs.  Tbubnek  & Co.,  in  a spirit 
of  ent  uprise  which  does  them  infinite  credit,  have  determined  to  supply  the 
consta  tly-increasing  want,  and  to  give  in  a popular,  or,  at  least,  a cornpre- 
hensiv.  form,  all  this  mass  of  knowledge  to  the  world.” — Times. 


NOW  READY, 

Post  8vo,  pp.  568,  with  Map,  cloth,  price  16s. 

THE  INDIAN  EMPIRE  : ITS  HISTORY,  PEOPLE, 
AND  PRODUCTS. 

Being  a revised  form  of  the  article  “India,”  in  the  “Imperial  Gazetteer,” 
remodelled  into  chapters,  brought  up  to  date,  and  incorporating 
the  general  results  of  the  Census  of  1881. 

By  W.  W.  HUNTER,  C.I.E.,  LL.D., 

Director-General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of  India. 

“The  article  ‘India,’  in  Volume  IV.,  is  the  touchstone  of  the  work,  and  proves 
clearly  enough  the  sterling  metal  of  which  it  is  wrought.  It  represents  the  essence 
of  the  100  volumes  which  contain  the  results  of  the  statistical  survey  conducted  by 
Dr.  Hunter  throughout  each  of  the  240  districts  of  India.  It  is,  moreover,  the  only 
attempt  that  has  ever  been  made  to  show  how  the  Indian  people  have  been  built  up. 
and  the  evidence  from  the  original  materials  has  been  for  the  first  time  sifted  and 
examined  by  the  light  of  the  local  research  in  which  the  author  was  for  so  long 
engaged.  Times. 


TRUBNER'S  ORIENTAL  SERIES. 


THE  FOLLOWING  WORKS  HAVE  ALREADY  APPEARED 

Third  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xvi. — 428,  price  16s. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  SACRED  LANGUAGE,  WRITINGS, 
AND  RELIGION  OF  THE  PARSIS. 

By  MARTIN  HATJG,  Ph.D., 

Late  of  the  Universities  of  Tubingen,  Gottingen,  and  Bonn  ; Superintendent 
of  Sanskrit  Studies,  and  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Poona  College. 
Edited  and  Enlarged  by  Dr.  E.  W.  WEST. 

To  which  is  added  a Biographical  Memoir  of  the  late  Dr.  Haug 
by  Prof.  E.  P.  Evans. 

I.  History  of  the  Researches  into  the  Sacred  Writings  and  Religion  of  the 
Parsis,  from  the  Earliest  Times  down  to  the  Present. 

IT.  Languages  of  the  Parsi  Scriptures. 

III.  The  Zend-Avesta,  or  the  Scripture  of  the  Parsis. 

IV".  The  Zoroastrian  Religion,  as  to  its  Origin  and  Development. 

“ ‘Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language,  Writings,  and  Religion  of  the  Parsis,’  by  the 
late  Dr.  Martin  Haug,  edited  by  Dr.  E.  W.  West.  The  author  intended,  on  his  return 
from  India,  to  expand  the  materials  contained  in  this  work  into  a comprehensive 
account  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  but  the  design  was  frustrated  by  his  untimely 
death.  We  have,  however,  in  a concise  and  readable  form,  a history  of  the  researches 
into  the  sacred  writings  and  religion  of  the  Parsis  from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
the  present — a dissertation  on  the  languages  of  the  Parsi  Scriptures,  a translation 
of  the  Zend-Avesta,  or  the  Scripture  of  the  Parsis,  and  a dissertation  on  the  Zoroas- 
trian religion,  with  especial  reference  to  its  origin  and  development." — Times. 


Post  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  viii. — 176,  price  7s.  6d. 

TEXTS  FROM  THE  BUDDHIST  CANON 

COMMONLY  KNOWN  AS  “ DHAMMAPADA.” 

With  Accompanying  Narratives. 

Translated  from  the  Chinese  by  S.  BEAL,  B.  A.,  Professor  of  Chinese, 
University  College,  London. 

The  Dhammapada,  as  hitherto  known  by  the  Pali  Text  Edition,  as  edited 
by  Fuusboll,  by  Max  Muller’s  English,  and  Albrecht  Weber’s  German 
translations,  consists  only  of  twrenty-six  chapters  or  sections,  whilst  the 
Chinese  version,  or  rather  recension,  as  now  translated  by  Mr.  Beal,  con- 
sists of  thirty-nine  sections.  The  students  of  Pali  who  possess  Fausboll's 
text,  or  either  of  the  above  named  translations,  will  therefore  needs  want 
Mr.  Beal’s  English  rendering  of  the  Chinese  version  ; the  thirteen  above- 
named  additional  sections  not  being  accessible  to  them  in  any  other  form  ; 
for,  even  if  they  understand  Chinese,  the  Chinese  original  would  be  un- 
obtainable by  them. 

“ Mr.  Beal’s  rendering  of  the  Chinese  translation  is  a most  valuable  aid  to  the 
critical  study  of  the  work.  It  contains  authentic  texts  gathered  from  ancient 
canonical  books,  and. generally  connected  with  some  incident  in  the  history  of 
Buddha.  Their  great  interest,  however,  consists  in  the  light  which  they  throw  upon 
everyday  life  in  India  at  the  remote  period  at  which  they  were  written,  and  upon 
the  method  of  teaching  adopted  by  the  founder  of  the  religion.  The  method 
employed  was  principally  parable,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  tales  and  the  excellence 
of  the  morals  inculcated,  as  well  as  the  strange  hold  which  they  have  retained  upon 
tile  minds  of  millions  of  people,  make  them  a very  remarkable  study.” — Times. 

“ Mr.  Beal,  by  making  it  accessible  in  an  English  dress,  has  added  to  the  great  ser- 
vices he  has  already  rendered  to  the  comparative  study  of  religious  history.” — Academy. 

“Valuable  as  exhibiting  the  doctrine  of  the  Buddhists  in  its  purest,  least  adul- 
terated form,  it  brings  the  modern  reader  face  to  face  with  that  simplecreed  and  rule 
of  conduct  which  won  its  way  over  the  minds  of  myriads,  and  which  is  now  nominally 
professed  by  145  millions,  who  have  overlaid  its  austere  simplicity  with  innumerable 
ceremonies,  forgotten  its  maxims,  perverted  its  teaching,  and  so  inverted  its  leading 
principle  that  a religion  whose  founder  denied  a God,  now  worships  that  founder  as 
r.  god  himself.” — Scotsman. 


TR  UBNER'S  ORIENTAL  SERIES. 


Second  Edition,  post  8vo,  clotli,  pp.  xxiv. — 360,  price  10s.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIAN  LITERATURE. 

By  ALBRECHT  WEBER. 

Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition  bv  John  Mann,  M.  A.,  and 
Theodor  Zachariae,  PIi.D.,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Author. 

Dr.  Buhler,  Inspector  of  Schools  in  India,  writes: — “When  I was  Pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  Languages  in  Elphinstone  College,  I frequently  felt  the 
want  of  such  a work  to  which  I could  refer  the  students.” 

Professor  Cowell,  of  Cambridge,  writes: — “It  will  be  especially  useful 
to  the  students  in  our  Indian  colleges  and  universities.  I used  to  long  for 
such  a book  when  I was  teaching  in  Calcutta.  Hindu  students  are  intensely 
interested  in  the  history  of  Sanskrit  literature,  and  this  volume  will  supply 
them  with  all  they  want  on  the  subject.” 

Professor  Whitney,  Yale  College,  Newhaven,  Conn.,  U.S.A.,  writes  :— 
“ I was  one  of  the  class  to  whom  the  work  was  originally  given  in  the  form 
of  academic  lectures.  At  their  first  appearance  they  were  by  far  the  most 
learned  and  able  treatment  of  their  subject ; and  with  their  recent  additions 
they  still  maintain  decidedly  the  same  rank.” 

“ Is  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  and  lucid  survey  of  Sanskrit  literature 
extant.  The  essays  contained  in  the  volume  were  originally  delivered  as  academic 
lectures,  and  at  the  time  of  their  first  publication  were  acknowledged  to  be  by  far 
the  most  learned  and  able  treatment  of  the  subject.  They  have  now  been  brought 
up  to  date  by  the  addition  of  all  the  most  important  results  of  recent  research.” — 
Times. 


Post  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xii.  — 198,  accompanied  by  Two  Language 
Maps,  price  12s. 

A SKETCH  OF 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGES  OF  THE  EAST  INDIES. 

By  ROBERT  N.  CUST. 

The  Author  has  attempted  to  fill  up  a vacuum,  the  inconvenience  of 
which  pressed  itself  on  his  notice.  Much  had  been  written  about  the 
languages  of  the  East  Indies,  but  the  extent  of  our  present  knowledge  had 
not  even  been  brought  to  a focus.  It  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  of 
use  to  others  to  publish  in  an  arranged  form  the  notes  which  he  had  collected 
for  his  own  edification. 

“ Supplies  a deficiency  which  has  long  been  felt.” — Times. 

“ The  book  before  us  is  then  a valuable  contribution  to  philological  science.  It 
passes  under  review  a vast  number  of  languages,  and  it  gives,  or  professes  to  give,  in 
every  case  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  opinions  and  judgments  of  the  best-informed 
writers.  ” — Saturday  Review. 

Second  Corrected  Edition,  post  8vo,  pp.  xii. — 116,  cloth,  price  5s. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  WAR-GOD. 

A Poem.  By  KALIDASA. 

Translated  from  the  Sanskrit  into  English  Yerse  by 
Ralph  T.  H.  Griffith,  M.A. 

“ A very  spirited  rendering  of  the  Kumdrasambhava,  •which  was  first  published 
twenty-six  years  ago,  and  which  we  are  glad  to  see  made  once  more  accessible.” — 
Times. 

“ Mr.  Griffith’s  very  spirited  rendering  is  well  known  to  most  who  are  at  all 
interested  in  Indian  literature,  or  enjoy  the  tenderness  of  feeling  and  rich  creative 
imagination  of  its  author.” — Indian  Antiquary. 

“ VVe  are  very  glad  to  welcome  a second  edition  of  Professor  Griffith’s  admirable 
translation.  Few  translations  deserve  a second  edition  better.” — Alhenwum. 
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Post  8vo,  pp.  432,  cloth,  price  16s. 

A CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  HINDU  MYTHOLOGY 
AND  RELIGION,  GEOGRAPHY,  HISTORY,  AND 
LITERATURE. 

By  JOHN  DOWSON,  M.R.A.S., 

Late  Professor  of  Hindustani,  Staff  College. 

“ This  not  only  forms  an  indispensable  book  of  reference  to  students  of  Indian 
literature,  but  is  also  of  great  general  interest,  as  it  gives  in  a concise  and  easily 
accessible  form  all  that  need  be  known  about  the  personages  of  Hindu  mythology 
whose  names  are  so  familiar,  but  of  whom  so  little  is  known  outside  the  limited 
circle  of  savants." — Times. 

“ It  is  no  slight  gain  when  such  subjects  are  treated  fairly  and  fully  in  a moderate 
space ; and  we  need  only  add  that  the  few  wants  which  we  may  hope  to  see  supplied 
in  new  editions  detract  but  little  from  the  general  excellence  of  Air.  Dowsou's  work." 
— Saturday  Review. 

Post  8vo,  with  View  of  Mecca,  pp.  cxii. — 172,  cloth,  price  9s. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  KORAN. 

By  EDWARD  WILLIAM  LANE, 

Translator  of  “ The  Thousand  and  One  Nights  ; ” <fcc.,  &c. 

A New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  an  Introduction  by 

Stanley  Lane  Poole. 

“ . . . lias  been  long  esteemed  in  this  country  as  the  compilation  of  one  of  the 
greatest  Arabic  scholars  of  the  time,  the  late  Mr.  L ine,  the  well-known  translator  of 
the  ‘Arabian  Nights.’  . . . The  present  editor  has  enhanced  the  value  of  his 
relative’s  work  by  divesting  the  text  of  a great  deal  of  extraneous  matter  introduced 
by  way  of  comment,  and  prefixing  an  introduction.” — Times. 

“ Mr.  Poole  is  both  a generous  and  a learned  biographer.  . . . Mr.  Poole  tells  us 
the  facts  ...  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  industry  and  criticism  to  ascertain  them, 
and  for  literary  skill  to  present  them  in  a condensed  and  readable  form.” — English- 
man, Calcutta.  

Post  8vo,  pp.  vi. — 368,  cloth,  price  14s. 

MODERN  INDIA  AND  THE  INDIANS, 

BEING  A SERIES  OF  IMPRESSIONS,  NOTES,  AND  ESSAYS. 

By  MONIER  WILLIAMS,  D.C.L., 

Hon.  LL.D.  of  the  University  of  Calcutta,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Bombay  Asiatic 
Society,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Third  Edition,  revised  and  augmented  by  considerable  Additions, 
with  Illustrations  and  a Map. 

“ In  this  volume  we  have  the  thoughtful  impressions  of  a thoughtful  man  on  some 
of  the  most  important  questions  connected  with  our  Indian  Empire.  . . . An  en- 
lightened observant  man.  travelling  among  an  enlightened  observant  people,  Professor 
Monier  Williams  has  brought  before  the  public  in  a pleasant  form  more  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Queen’s  Indian  subjects  than  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen  in 
any  one  work.  He  not  only  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  Englishman  for  this  able 
contribution  to  the  study  of  Modern  India — a subject  with  which  we  should  be 
specially  familiar — but  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  Indian,  Parsee  or  Hindu, 
Buddhist  and  Moslem,  for  his  clear  exposition  of  their  manners,  their  creeds,  and 
their  necessities.” — Times. 

Post  8 vo,  pp.  xliv. — 376.  cloth,  price  14s. 

METRICAL  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  SANSKRIT 
WRITERS. 

With  an  Introduction,  many  Prose  Versions,  and  Parallel  Passages  from 
Classical  Authors. 

By  J.  MUIR,  C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 

“.  . . An  agreeable  introduction  to  Hindu  poetry.” — Times. 

“ . . . A volume  which  m..y  be  taaen  as  a Mir  illustration  alike  of  'lie  r iigicus 
and  nio-al  sontivents  an  l of  the  legendary  lore  of  the  best  Sanskrit  writers.' — 
Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 
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Second  Edition,  post  8vo,  pp.  xxvi. — 244,  cloth,  price  xos.  6d. 

THE  GULISTAN; 

Or,  ROSE  GARDEN  OF  SHEKH  MUSHLIU’D-DIN  SADI  OF  SHIRAZ. 

Translated  for  the  First  Time  into  Prose  and  Verse,  with  an  Introductory- 
Preface,  and  a Life  of  the  Author,  from  the  Atisli  ICadah, 

By  EDWARD  B.  EASTWICK,  C.B.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  M.R.A.S. 

“ It  is  a very  fair  rendering  of  the  original.” — Times. 

“The  new  edition  has  long  been  desired,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  take 
any  interest  in  Oriental  poetry.  The  Gulistan  is  a typical  Persian  verse-book  of  the 
highest  order.  Mr.  Eastwick’s  rhymed  translation  . . . has  long  established  itself  in 
a secure  position  as  the  best  version  of  Sadi’s  finest  work.” — Academy. 

“ It  is  both  faithfully  and  gracefully  executed." — Tablet. 


In  Two  Volumes,  post  8vo,  pp.  viii. — 408  and  viii. — 348,  cloth,  price  28s. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS  RELATING  TO  INDIAN 
SUBJECTS. 

By  BRIAN  HOUGHTON  HODGSON,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 

Late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  ; Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  ; Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour ; late  British  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Nepal,  &c.,  &c. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  /. 

Section  I. — On  the  Kocch,  Bod6,  and  Dhimal  Tribes. — Part  I.  Vocabulary. — 
Part  II.  Grammar. — Part  III.  Their  Origin,  Location,  Numbers,  Creed,  Customs, 
Character,  and  Condition,  with  a General  Description  of  the  Climate  they  dwell  in. 
— Appendix. 

Section  II. — On  Himalayan  Ethnology. — I.  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  Lan- 
guages of  the  Broken  Tribes  of  Ndpal. — II.  Vocabulary  of  the  Dialects  of  the  Kiranti 
Language. — III.  Grammatical  Analysis  of  the  Vayu  Language.  The  Vayu  Grammar. 
— IV.  Analysis  of  the  Balling  Dialect  of  the  Kiranti  Language.  The  B^hing  Gram- 
mar.— V.  On  the  Vayu  or  Hayu  Tribe  of  the  Central  Himalaya. — VI.  On  tne  Kiranti 
Tribe  of  the  Central  Himalaya. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  IT. 

Section  III. — On  the  Aborigines  of  North-Eastern  India.  Comparative  Vocabulary 
of  the  Tibetan,  Bodo,  and  Garo  Tongues. 

Section  IV. — Aborigines  of  the  North-Eastern  Frontier. 

Section  V. — Aborigines  of  the  Eastern  Frontier. 

Section  VI. — The  Indo-Chinese  Borderers,  and  their  connection  with  the  Hima- 
layans  and  Tibetans.  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  Indo-Chinese  Borderers  in  Arakan. 
Comparative  Vocabulary  of  Indo-Chinese  Borderers  in  Tenasserim. 

Section  VII. — The  Mongolian  Affinities  of  the  Caucasians. — Comparison  and  Ana- 
lysis of  Caucasian  and  Mongolian  Words. 

Section  VIII. — Physical  Type  of  Tibetans. 

Section  IX. — The  Aborigines  of  Central  India. — Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the 
Aboriginal  Languages  of  Central  India. — Aborigines  of  the  Eastern  Ghats. — Vocabu- 
lary of  some  of  the  Dialects  of  the  Hill  and  Wandering  Tribes  in  the  Northern  Sircars. 
— Aborigines  of  the  Nilgiris,  with  Remarks  on  their  Affinities. — Supplement  to  the 
Nilgirian  Vocabularies. — The  Aborigines  of  Southern  India  and  Ceylon. 

Section  X. — Route  of  Nepalese  Mission  to  Pekin,  with  Remarks  on  the  Water- 
shed and  Plateau  of  Tibet. 

Section  XI. — Route  from  Kathmandu,  the  Capital  of  Nepal,  to  Darjeeling  in 
Sikim. — Memorandum  relative  to  the  Seven  Cosis  of  Nepal. 

Section  XII. — Some  Accounts  of  the  Systems  of  Law  and  Police  as  recognised  in 
the  State  of  Nepal. 

Section  XIII. — The  Native  Method  of  making  the  Paper  denominated  Hindustan, 
Nepalese. 

Section  XIV. — Pre-eminence  of  the  Vernaculars;  or,  the  Anglicists  Answered; 
Being  Letters  on  the  Education  of  the  People  of  India. 

“ For  the  study  of  the  less-known  races  of  India  Mr.  Brian  Hodgson’s  ‘ Miscellane- 
ous Essays’  will  be  found  very  valuable  both  to  the  philologist  and  the  ethnologist.” 
— Times . 
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Third  Edition,  Two  Vols.,  post  8vo,  pp.  viii. — 268  and  viii. — 326,  cloth, 
price  2 is. 

THE  LIFE  OR  LEGEND  OF  GAUDAMA, 

THE  BUDDHA  OF  THE  BURMESE.  With  Annotations. 

The  Ways  to  Neibban,  and  Notice  on  the  Phongyies  or  Burmese  Monks. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  P.  BIGANDET, 

Bishop  of  Ramatha,  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Ava  and  Pegu. 

“The  work  is  furnished  with  copious  notes,  which  not  only  illustrate  the  subject- 
matter,  but  form  a perfect  encyclopedia  of  Buddhist  lore.” — Times. 

“A  work  which  will  furnish  European  students  of  Buddhism  with  a most  valuable 
help  in  the  prosecution  of  their  investigations.” — Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

“ Bishop  Bigandet’s  invaluable  work.” — Indian  Antiquary. 

“Viewed  in  this  light,  its  importance  is  sufficient  to  place  students  of  the  subject 
under  a deep  obligation  to  its  author.” — Calcutta  Review. 

“This  work  is  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  upon  Buddhism." — Dublin  Review. 


Post  8vo,  pp.  xxiv. — 420,  cloth,  price  18s. 

CHINESE  BUDDHISM. 

A VOLUME  OF  SKETCHES,  HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

By  J.  EDKINS,  D.D. 

Author  of  “ China’s  Place  in  Philology,”  “Religion  in  China,”  &c.,  &c. 

“It  contains  a vast  deal  of  important  information  on  the  subject,  such  as  is  only 
to  be  gained  by  long-continued  study  on  the  spot.” — Athenaeum. 

“ Upon  the  whole,  we  know  of  no  work  comparable  to  it  for  the  extent  of  its 
original  research,  and  the  simplicity  with  which  this  complicated  system  of  philo- 
sophy, religion,  literature,  and  ritual  is  set  forth.” — British  Quarterly  Review. 

The  whole  volume  is  replete  with  learning.  ...  It  deserves  most  careful  study 
from  all  interested  in  the  history  of  the  religions  of  the  world,  and  expressly  of  those 
who  are  concerned  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  Dr.  Edkins  notices  in  terms 
of  just  condemnation  the  exaggerated  praise  bestowed  upon  Buddhism  by  recent 
English  writers.” — Record. 


Post  8vo,  pp.  496,  cloth,  price  18s. 

LINGUISTIC  AND  ORIENTAL  ESSAYS. 

Written  from  the  Year  1846  to  1878. 

By  ROBERT  NEEDHAM  CUST, 

Late  Member  of  Her  Majesty’s  Indian  Civil  Service ; Hon.  Secretary  to 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ; 

and  Author  of  “ The  Modern  Languages  of  the  East  Indies.” 

“ We  know  none  who  has  described  Indian  life,  especially  the  life  of  the  natives, 
with  so  much  learning,  sympathy,  and  literary  talent.”— Academy. 

“ They  seem  to  us  to  be  full  of  suggestive  and  original  remarks.”— St.  James’s  Gazette. 

“ His  book  contains  a vast  amount  of  information.  The  result  of  thirty-five  years 
of  inquiry,  reflection,  and  speculation,  and  that  on  subjects  as  full  of  fascination  as 
of  food  for  thought.” — Tablet. 

“ Exhibit  such  a thorough  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  antiquities  of  India 
as  to  entitle  him  to  speak  as  one  having  authority.  "—Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

“ The  author  speaks  with  the  authority  of  personal  experience It  is  this 

constant  association  with  the  country  and  the  people  which  gives  such  a vividness 
to  many  of  the  pages.” — Athenaum. 
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Post  8vo,  pp.  civ. — 348,  cloth,  price  18s. 

BUDDHIST  BIRTH  STORIES;  or,  Jataka  Tales. 

The  Oldest  Collection  of  Folk-lore  Extant : 

BEING  THE  J AT  AK  ATTHA VANN  ANA, 

For  the  first  time  Edited  in  the  original  Pali. 

By  Y.  FAUSBOLL  ; 

And  Translated  by  T.  W.  Khys  Davids. 

Translation.  Volume  I. 

“ These  are  tales  supposed  to  have  been  told  by  the  Buddha  of  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard  in  his  previous  births.  They  are  probably  the  nearest  representatives 
of  the  original  Aryan  stories  from  which  sprang  the  folk-lore  of  Europe  as  well  as 
India.  The  introduction  contains  a most  interesting  disquisition  on  the  migrations 
of  these  fables,  tracing  their  reappearance  in  the  various  groups  of  folk-lore  legends. 
Among  other  old  friends,  we  meet  with  a version  of  the  J udgment  of  Solomon.” — Times. 

“ It  is  now  some  years  since  Mr.  Rhys  Davids  asserted  his  right  to  be  heard  on 
this  subject  by  his  able  article  on  Buddhism  in  the  new  edition  of  the  ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.  ’ ” — Leeds  Mercui'y. 

“ All  who  are  interested  in  Buddhist  literature  ought  to  feel  deeply  indebted  to 
Mr.  Rhys  Davids.  His  well-established  reputation  as  a Pali  scholar  is  a sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  fidelity  of  his  version,  and  the  style  of  his  translations  is  deserving 
of  high  praise.” — Academy. 

“ No  more  competent  expositor  of  Buddhism  could  be  found  than  Mr.  Rhys  Davids, 
In  the  Jataka  book  we  have,  then,  a priceless  record  of  the  earliest  imaginative 
literature  of  our  race ; and  ...  it  presents  to  us  a nearly  complete  picture  of  the 
social  life  and  customs  and  popular  beliefs  of  the  common  people  of  Aryan  tribes, 
closely  related  to  ourselves,  just  as  they  were  passing  through  the  first  stages  of 
civilisation.” — St.  James's  Gazette. 


Post  8 vo,  pp.  xxviii. — 362,  cloth,  price  14s. 

A TALMUDIC  MISCELLANY; 

Or,  A THOUSAND  AND  ONE  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  TALMUD, 
THE  MIDRASHIM,  AND  THE  KABBALAH. 

Compiled  and  Translated  by  PAUL  ISAAC  HERSHON, 

Author  of  “ Genesis  According  to  the  Talmud,”  &c. 

"With  Notes  and  Copious  Indexes. 

“ To  obtain  in  so  concise  and  handy  a form  as  this  volume  a general  idea  of  the 
Talmud  is  a boon  to  Christians  at  least.” — Times. 

“ Its  peculiar  and  popular  character  will  make  it  attractive  to  general  readers. 
Mr.  Hershon  is  a very  competent  scholar.  . . . Contains  samples  of  the  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  and  especially  extracts  that  throw  light  upon  the  Scriptures.” — 
British  Quarterly  Review. 

“ Will  convey  to  English  readers  a more  complete  and  truthful  notion  of  the 
Talmud  than  any  other  work  that  has  yet  appeared.” — Daily  News. 

“ Without  overlooking  in  the  slightest  the  several  attractions  of  the  previous 
volumes  of  the  * Oriental  Series.’  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  surpasses 
them  all  in  interest.” — Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

“ Mr.  Hershon  has  . . . thus  given  English  readers  what  is,  we  believe,  a fair  set 
of  specimens  which  they  can  test  for  themselves.” — The  Record. 

“ This  hook  is  by  far  the  best  fitted  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  to  enable  the 
general  reader  to  gain  a fair  and  unbiassed  conception  of  the  multifarious  contents 
of  the  wonderful  miscellany  which  can  only  be  truly  understood — so  Jewish  pride 
asserts — by  the  life-long  devotion  of  scholars  of  the  Chosen  People.” — Inquirer. 

“ The  value  and  importance  of  this  volume  consist  in  the  fact  that  scarcely  a single 
extract  is  given  in  its  pages  but  throws  some  light,  direct  or  refracted,  upon  those 
Scriptures  which  are  the  common  heritage  of  Jew  and  Christian  alike.” — John  Bull. 

“ It  is  a capital  specimen  of  Hebrew  scholarship  ; a monument  of  learned,  loving, 
light-giving  labour.” — Jewish  Herald. 
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Post  8vo,  pp.  xii. — 228,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  CLASSICAL  POETRY  OF  THE  JAPANESE. 

By  BASIL  HALL  CHAMBERLAIN, 

Author  of  “ Yeigo  Henkaku  Shiran.” 

“ A very  curious  volume.  The  author  has  manifestly  devoted  much  labour  to  the 
task  of  studying  the  poetical  literature  of  the  Japanese,  and  rendering  characteristic 
specimens  into  English  verse.” — Daily  News. 

“ Mr.  Chamberlain’s  volume  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  first  attempt  which  has 
been  made  to  interpret  the  literature  of  the  Japanese  to  the  Western  world.  It  is  to 
the  classical  poetry  of  Old  Japan  that  we  must  turn  for  indigenous  Japanese  thought, 
and  in  the  volume  before  us  we  have  a selection  from  that  poetry  rendered  into 
graceful  English  verse.” — Tablet. 

“ It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  translations  of  lyric  literature  which  has 
appeared  during  the  close  of  the  last  year.” — Celestial  Empire. 

“Mr.  Chamberlain  set  himself  a difficult  task  when  he  undertook  to  reproduce 
Japanese  poetiy  in  an  English  form.  But  he  has  evidently  laboured  con  arnore>  and 
his  efforts  are  successful  to  a degree.” — London  and  China  Express. 


Post  8vo,  pp.  xii. — 164,  cloth,  price  ios.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ESARHADDON  (Son  of  Sennacherib), 

ICING  OF  ASSYRIA,  b.c.  681-668. 

Translated  from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  upon  Cylinders  and  Tablets  in 
the  British  Museum  Collection ; together  with  a Grammatical  Analysis 
of  each  Word,  Explanations  of  the  Ideographs  by  Extracts  from  the 
Bi-Lingual  Syllabaries,  and  List  of  Eponyms,  &c. 

By  ERNEST  A.  BUDGE,  B.A.,  M.R.A.S.. 

Assyrian  Exhibitioner,  Christ  s College,  Cambridge. 

“ Students  of  scriptural  archaeology  will  also  appreciate  the  ‘ History  of  Esar- 
haddon.’  ” — Times. 

“ There  is  much  to  attract  the  scholar  in  this  volume.  It  does  not  pretend  to 
popularise  studies  which  are  yet  in  their  infancy.  Its  primary  object  is  to  translate, 
but  it  does  not  assume  to  be  more  than  tentative,  and  it  offers  both  to  the  professed 
Assyriologist  and  to  the  ordinary  non-Assyriologioal  Semitic  scholar  the  means  of 
controlling  its  results.” — Academy. 

“Mr.  Budge’s  book  is,  of  course,  mainly  addressed  to  Assyrian  scholars  and 
students.  Tney  are  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a very  numerous  class.  But  themoiu 
thanks  are  due  to  him  on  that  account  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  acquitted  himself 
ill  his  laborious  task.” — Tablet. 


Post  8vo,  pp.  448,  cloth,  price  21s. 

THE  MESNEVI 

(Usually  known  as  The  Mesneviyi  Sherif,  or  Holy  Mesnevi) 
of 

MEVLANA  (OUR  LORD)  JELALU  ’D-DIN  MUHAMMED  ER-RUMI. 
Book  the  First. 

Together  with  some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Acts  of  the  Author, 
of  his  Ancestors,  and  of  his  Descendants. 

Illustrated  by  a Selection  of  Characteristic  Anecdotes,  as  Collected 
by  their  Historian, 

Mevlana  Shemsu-’D-Din  Ahmed,  el  Eflaki,  el  ‘Arifi. 
Translated,  and  the  Poetry  Versified,  in  English, 

By  JAMES  W.  REDHOUSE,  M.R.A.  S.,  &c. 

“ A complete  treasury  of  occult  Oriental  lore." — Saturday  Review. 

“This  bonk  will  be  a very  valuable  help  to  the  reader  ignorant  of  Persia,  who  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  an  insight  into  a very  important  department  of  the  literature 
extant  in  that  language.” — Tablet. 
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Post  8vo,  pp.  xvi.— 280,  cloth,  price  6s. 

EASTERN  PROVERBS  AND  EMBLEMS 

Illustrating  Old  Truths. 

By  Bev.  J.  LONG, 

Member  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  F.B.G.S. 

“ We  regard  the  book  as  valuable,  and  wish  for  it  a wide  circulation  and  attentive 
reading.” — Record. 

“ Altogether,  it  is  quite  a feast  of  good  things.” — Globe. 

“ It  is  full  of  interesting  matter.” — Antiquary. 


, Post  8vo,  pp.  viii. — 270,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

INDIAN  POETRY; 

Containing  a New  Edition  of  the  “Indian  Song  of  Songs,”  from  the  Sanscrit 
of  the  “Gita  Govinda”  of  Jayadeva;  Two  Books  from  “The  Iliad  of 
India”  (Mahabharata),  “Proverbial  Wisdom  ” from  the  Shlokas  of  the 
Hitopadesa,  and  other  Oriental  Poems. 

By  EDWIN  ARNOLD,  C.S.I.,  Author  of  “The  Light  of  Asia.” 

“ In  this  new  volume  of  Messrs.  Trubner’s  Oriental  Series,  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold  does 
good  service  by  illustrating,  through  the  medium  of  his  musical  English  melodies, 
the  power  of  Indian  poetry  to  stir  European  emotions.  The  ‘ Indian  Song  of  Songs  ’ 
is  not  unknown  to  scholars.  Mr.  Arnold  will  have  introduced  it  among  popular 
English  poems.  Nothing  could  be  more  graceful  and  delicate  than  the  shades  by 
which  Krishna  is  portrayed  in  the  gradual  process  of  being  weaned  by  the  love  of 
‘ Beautiful  Radha,  jasmine-bosomed  Radha,’ 
from  the  allurements  of  the  forest  nymphs,  in  whom  the  five  senses  are  typified.” — 
Times. 

“ No  other  English  poet  has  ever  thrown  his  genius  and  his  art  so  thoroughly  into 
the  work  of  translating  Eastern  ideas  as  Mr.  Arnold  has  done  in  his  splendid  para- 
phrases of  language  contained  in  these  mighty  epics.”—  Daily  Telegraph. 

“ The  poem  abounds  with  imagery  of  Eastern  luxuriousness  and  sensuousness;  the 
air  seems  laden  with  the  spicy  odours  of  the  tropics,  and  the  verse  has  a richness  and 
a melody  sufficient  to  captivate  the  senses  of  the  dullest.” — Standard. 

“ The  translator,  while  producing  a very  enjoyable  poem,  has  adhered  with  toler- 
able fidelity  to  the  original  text.” — Overland  Mail. 

“We  certainly  wish  Mr.  Arnold  success  in  his  attempt  ‘to  popularise  Indian 
classics,’  that  being,  as  his  preface  tells  us,  the  goal  towards  which  he  bends  his 
efforts.” — Allens  Indian  Mail. 


Post  8vo,  pp.  xvi. — 296,  cloth,  price  ios.  6d. 

THE  MIND  OF  MENCIUS ; 

Or,  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  FOUNDED  UPON  MOEAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

A Systematic  Digest  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Chinese  Philosopher 
Mencius. 

Translated  from  the  Original  Text  and  Classified,  with 
Comments  and  Explanations, 

By  the  Bev.  EBNST  FABEB,  Bhenish  Mission  Society. 

Translated  from  the  German,  with  Additional  Notes, 

By  the  Bev.  A.  B.  HUTCHINSON,  C.M.S.,  Church  Mission,  Hong  Kong. 

“ Mr.  Faber  is  already  well  known  in  the  field  of  Chinese  studies  by  his  digest  of 
the  doctrines  of  Confucius.  The  value  of  this  work  will  be  perceived  when  it  is 
remembered  that  at  no  time  since  relations  commenced  between  China  and  the 
West  has  the  former  been  so  powerful — we  had  almost  said  aggressive — as  now. 
For  those  who  will  give  it  careful  study,  Mr.  Faber’s  work  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  excellent  series  to  which  it  belongs.” — Nature. 
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Post  8vo,  pp.  336,  cloth,  price  16s. 

THE  RELIGIONS  OF  INDIA. 

By  A.  BARTH. 

Translated  from  the  French  with  the  authority  and  assistance  of  the  Author. 

The  author  has,  at  the  request  of  the  publishers,  considerably  enlarged 
the  work  for  the  translator,  and  has  added  the  literature  of  the  subject  to 
date  ; the  translation  may,  therefore,  he  looked  upon  as  an  equivalent  of  a 
new  and  improved  edition  of  the  original. 

“ Is  not  only  a valuable  manual  of  the  religions  of  India,  which  marks  a distinct 
step  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  but  also  a useful  work  of  reference.” — Academy. 

“ This  volume  is  a reproduction,  with  corrections  and  additions,  of  an  article 
contributed  by  the  learned  author  two  years  ago  to  the  ‘ Encyclopedic  des  Sciences 
Religieuses.’  It  attracted  much  notice  when  it  first  appeared,  and  is  generally 
admitted  to  present  the  best  summary  extant  of  the  vast  subject  witli  which  it 
deals.” — Tablet. 

“ This  is  not  only  on  the  whole  the  best  but  the  only  manual  of  the  religions  of 
India,  apart  from  Buddhism,  which  we  have  in  English.  The  present  work  . . . 
shows  not  only  great  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  power  of  clear  exposition,  but  also 
great  insight  into  the  inner  history  and  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  great  religion, 
for  it  is  in  reality  only  one,  which  it  proposes  to  describe.”—  Modern  Review. 

“ The  merit  of  the  work  has  been  emphatically  recognised  by  the  most  authoritative 
Orientalists,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  But  probably 
there  are  few  Indianists  (if  we  may  use  the  word)  who  would  not  derive  a good  deal 
of  information  from  it,  and  especially  from  the  extensive  bibliography  provided  jfn 
the  notes.” — Dublin  Revieic. 

“ Such  a sketch  M.  Barth  has  drawn  with  a master-hand." — Critic  (New  York). 


Post  8vo,  pp.  viii. — 152,  cloth,  price  6s. 

HINDU  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  SANKHYA  KARIKA  of  IS' WAR  A KRISHNA. 

An  Exposition  of  the  System  of  Kapila,  with  an  Appendix  on  the 
Nyaya  and  Vais'eshika  Systems. 

By  JOHN  DAVIES,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  M.R.A.S. 

The  system  of  Kapila  contains  nearly  all  that  India  has  produced  in  the 
department  of  pure  philosophy. 

“ The  non-Orientalist  . . . finds  in  Mr.  Davies  a patient  and  learned  guide  who 
leads  him  into  the  intricacies  of  the  philosophy  of  India,  and  supplies  him  with  a clue, 
that  lie  may  not  be  lost  in  them.  In  the  preface  he  states  that  the  system  of 
Kapila  is  the  ‘earliest  attempt  on  record  to  give  an  answer,  from  reason  alone, 
to  the  mysterious  questions  which  arise  in  every  thoughtful  mind  about  the  origin  of 
the  world,  the  nature  and  relations  of  man  and  his  future  destiny,’  and  in  his  learned 
and  able  notes  he  exhibits  ‘ the  connection  of  the  Sankhya  system  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  Spinoza,’  and  ‘ the  connection  of  the  system  of  Kapila  with  that  of  Schopen- 
hauer and  Von  Hartmann.’  '* — Foreign  Church  Chronicle. 

“ Mr.  Davies’s  volume  on  Hindu  Philosophy  is  an  undoubted  gain  to  all  students 
of  the  development  of  thought.  The  system  of  Kapila,  which  is  here  given  in  a trans- 
lation from  the  Sankhya  Karika,  is  the'  only  contribution  of  India  to  pure  philosophy. 
. . . Presents  many  points  of  deep  interest  to  the  student  of  comparative  philo- 
sophy, and  without  Mr.  Davies’s  lucid  interpretation  it  would  be  difficult  to  appre- 
ciate these  points  in  any  adequate  manner.” — Saturday  Revieic. 

“ We  welcome  Mr.  Davies’s  book  as  a valuable  addition  to  our  philosophical 
library.” — Notes  and  Quei'ies 
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A MANUAL  OF  HINDU  PANTHEISM.  VEDANTASARA. 

Translated,  with  copious  Annotations,  by  Major  G.  A.  JACOB, 
Bombay  Staff  Corps  ; Inspector  of  Army  Schools. 

The  design  of  this  little  work  is  to  provide  for  missionaries,  and  for 
others  who,  like  them,  have  little  leisure  for  original  research,  an  accurate 
summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Ved&nta. 

“There  can  be  no  question  that  the  religious  doctrines  most  widely  held  by  the 
people  of  India  are  mainly  Pantheistic.  And  of  Hindu  Pantheism,  at  all  events  in 
its  most  modern  phases,  its  Vedantasara  presents  the  best  summary.  But  then  this 
work  is  a mere  summary  : a skeleton,  the  dry  bones  of  which  require  to  be  clothed 
with  skin  and  bones,  and  to  be  animated  by  vital  breath  before  the  ordinary  reader 
will  discern  in  it  a living  reality.  Major  Jacob,  therefore,  has  wisely  added  to  his 
translation  of  the  Vedantasara  copious  notes  from  the  writings  of  well-known  Oriental 
scholars,  in  which  he  has,  we  think,  elucidated  all  that  required  elucidation.  So 
that  the  work,  as  here  presented  to  us,  presents  no  difficulties  which  a very  moderate 
amount  of  application  will  not  overcome.” — Tablet. 

“ The  modest  title  of  Major  Jacob’s  work  conveys  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
vast  amount  of  research  embodied  in  bis  notes  to  the  text  of  the  Vedantasara.  So 
copious,  indeed,  are  these,  and  so  much  collateral  matter  do  they  bring  to  bear  on 
the  subject,  that  the  diligent  student  will  rise  from  their  perusal  with  a fairly 
adequate  view  of  Hindu  philosophy  generally.  His  work  ...  is  one  of  the  best  of 
its  kind  that  we  have  seen.” — Calcutta  Review. 


Post  8vo,  pp.  xii. — 154,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

TSUNI— I I GO  AM  : 

The  Supreme  Being  of  the  Khoi-Khoi. 

By  THEOPHILUS  HAHN,  Pli.D., 

Custodian  of  the  Grey  Collection,  Cape  Town  ; Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Geogr.  Society,  Dresden  ; Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Anthropological  Society,  Vienna,  &c. , &c. 

“The  first  instalment  of  Dr.  Hahn’s  labours  will  be  of  interest,  not  at  the  Cape 
only,  but  in  every  University  of  Europe.  It  is,  in  fact,  a most  valuable  contribution 
to  the  comparative  study  of  religion  and  mythology.  Accounts  of  their  religion  and 
mythology  were  scattered  about  in  various  books ; these  have  been  carefully  col- 
lected by  Dr.  Hahn  and  printed  in  his  second  chapter,  enriched  and  improved  by 
what  he  has  been  able  to  collect  himself." — Prof.  Max  Muller  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

“ Dr.  Hahn's  book  is  that  of  a man  who  is  both  a philologist  and  believer  in 
philological  methods,  and  a close  student  of  savage  manners  and  customs." — Satur- 
day Revieio. 

“ It  is  full  of  good  things.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 


In  Four  Volumes.  Post  8vo,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  xii. — 392,  cloth,  price  12s.  6d., 
and  Vol.  II.,  pp.  vi. — 408,  cloth,  price  12s.  6d. 

A COMPREHENSIVE  COMMENTARY  TO  THE  QURAN. 

TO  WHICH  IS  PREFIXED  SALE'S  PRELIMINARY  DISCOURSE,  WITH 

Additional  Notes  and  Emendations. 

Together  with  a Complete  Index  to  the  Text,  Preliminary 
Discourse,  and  Notes. 

By  Rev.  E.  M.  WHERRY,  M.A.,  Lodiana. 

“ As  Mr.  Wherry’s  book  is  intended  for  missionaries  in  India,  it  is  no  doubt  well 
that  they  should  be  prepared  to  meet,  if  they  can,  the  ordinary  arguments  and  inter- 
pretations, and  for  this  purpose  Mr.  Wherry’s  additions  will  prove  useful.” — Saturday 
Review. 
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Post  8vo,  pp.  vi.— 208,  cloth,  price  8s.  6d. 

THE  BHAGAV  AD-GIT  A. 

Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes 
By  JOHN  DAVIES,  M.A.  (Cantab.) 

“ Let  us  add  that  his  translation  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita  is,  as  we  judge,  the  best 
that  has  as  yet  appeared  in  English,  and  that  his  Philological  Notes  are  of  quite 
peculiar  value.” — Dublin  Review. 


Post  8vo,  pp.  96,  cloth,  price  5s. 

THE  QUATRAINS  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM. 

Translated  by  E.  H.  WHINFIELD,  M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law,  late  H.M.  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

Omar  Khayyam  (the  tent-maker)  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  of  the  Hejirah,  corresponding  to  the  eleventh  of  the  Christian  era, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naishapur,  the  capital  of  Khorasan,  and  died  in 
517  a.h.  ( = 1122  A.D.) 

“Mr.  Whinfield  has  executed  a difficult  task  with  considerable  success,  and  his 
version  contains  much  that  will  be  new  to  those  who  only  know  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
delightful  selection.” — Academy. 

‘ 1 There  are  several  editions  of  the  Quatrains,  varying  greatly  in  their  readings. 
Mr.  Whinfield  has  used  three  of  these  for  his  excellent  translation.  The  most  pro- 
minent features  in  the  Quatrains  are  their  profound  agnosticism,  combined  with  a 
fatalism  based  more  on  philosophic  than  religious  grounds,  their  Epicureanism  and 
the  spirit  of  universal  tolerance  and  charity  which  animates  them.” — Calcutta  Review. 


Post  8vo,  pp.  xxiv. — 268,  cloth,  price  9s. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  UPANISHADS  AND 
ANCIENT  INDIAN  METAPHYSICS. 

As  exhibited  in  a series  of  Articles  contributed  to  the  Calcutta  Review. 

By  ARCHIBALD  EDWARD  GOUGH,  M.A.,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  ; 
Principal  of  the  Calcutta  Madrasa. 

“ For  practical  purposes  this  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  works  that  have 
thus  far  appeared  in  ‘ Trubner’s  Oriental  Series.’  . . . We  cannot  doubt  that  for  all 
who  may  take  it  up  the  work  must  be  one  of  profound  interest." — Saturday  Review. 


In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.,  post  8vo,  pp.  xxiv. — 230,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

A COMPARATIVE  HISTORY  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN  AND 
MESOPOTAMIAN  RELIGIONS. 

By  Dr.  C.  P.  TIELE. 

Vol.  I. — History  of  the  Egyptian  Religion. 

Translated  from  the  Dutch  with  the  Assistance  of  the  Author. 

By  JAMES  BALLINGAL. 

“ It  places  in  the  hands  of  the  English  readers  a history  of  Egyptian  Religion 
which  is  very  complete,  which  is  based  on  the  best  materials,  and  which  has  been 
illustrated  by  the  latest  results  of  research.  In  this  volume  there  is  a great  deal  of 
information,  as  well  as  independent  investigation,  for  the  trustworthiness  of  which 
Dr.  Tiele’s  name  is  in  itself  a guarantee  : and  the  description  of  the  successive 
religions  under  the  Old  Kingdom,  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  the  Now  Kingdom,  is 
given  in  a manner  which  is  scholarly  and  minute.” — Scotsman. 
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YUSUF  AND  ZULAIKHA. 

, A Poem  by  JAMI. 

Translated  from  the  Persian  into  English  Verse. 

By  RALPH  T.  H.  GRIFFITH. 

“ Mr.  Griffith,  who  has  done  already  good  service  as  translator  into  verse  from  the 
Sanskrit,  has  done  farther  good  work  in  this  translation  from  the  Persian,  and  he 
has  evidently  shown  not  a little  skill  in  his  rendering  the  quaint  and  very  oriental 
style  of  his  author  into  our  more  prosaic,  less  figurative,  language.  . . . The  work, 
besides  its  intrinsic  merits,  is  of  importance  as  being  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
famous  poems  of  Persia,  and  that  which  is  read  in  all  the  independent  native  schools 
of  India  where  Persian  is  taught.  It  is  interesting,  also,  as  a striking  instance  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  stories  of  the  Jews  have  been  transformed  and  added  to  by 
tradition  among  the  Mahometans,  who  look  upon  Joseph  as  ‘ the  ideal  of  manly  beauty 
and  more  than  manly  virtue  ; * and,  indeed,  in  this  poem  he  seems  to  be  endowed  with 
almost  divine,  or  at  any  rate  angelic,  gifts  and  excellence.” — Scotsman. 


Post  8 vo,  pp.  viii. — 2 66,  cloth,  price  9s. 

LINGUISTIC  ESSAYS. 

By  CARL  ABEL. 


CONTENTS. 


Language  as  the  Expression  of  National 
Modes  of  Thought. 

The  Conception  of  Love  in  some  Ancient 
and  Modern  Languages. 

The  English  Verbs  of  Command. 
Semariology. 

Philological  Methods. 

The  Origin 


The  Connection  between  Dictionary  and 
Grammar. 

The  Possibility  of  a Common  Literary 
Language  for  all  Slavs. 

The  Order  and  Position  of  "Words  in  the 
Latin  Sentence. 

The  Coptic  Language, 
of  Language. 


“All  these  essays  of  Dr.  Abel’s  are  so  thoughtful,  so  full  of  happy  illustrations, 
and  so  admirably  put  together,  that  we  hardly  know  to  which  we  should  specially 
turn  to  select  for  our  readers  a sample  of  his  workmanship.” — Tablet. 

“ An  entirely  novel  method  of  dealing  with  philosophical  questions  and  impart  a 
real  human  interest  to  the  otherwise  dry  technicalities  of  the  science.” — Standard. 

“ Dr.  Abel  is  an  opponent  from  whom  it  is  pleasant  to  differ,  for  he  writes  with 
enthusiasm  and  temper,  and  his  mastery  over  the  English  language  fits  him  to  be  a 
champion  of  unpopular  doctrines.” — Athenaeum. 

“ Dr.  Abel  writes  very  good  English,  and  much  of  his  book  will  prove  entertaining 
to  the  general  reader.  It  may  give  some  useful  hints,  and  suggest  some  subjects  for 
profitable  investigation,  even  to  philologists.” — Nation  ( Neio  York). 


Post  8vo,  pp.  ix. — 281,  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

THE  SARVA  - DARSANA  - SAMGRAHA  ; 

Or,  REVIEW  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SYSTEMS  OF  HINDU 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Bt  MADHAVA  ACHARYA. 

Translated  by  E.  B.  COWELL,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  A.  E.  GOUGH,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  Presidency  College,  Calcutta. 

This  work  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  Hindu  critical  ability.  The 
author  successively  passes  in  review  the  sixteen  philosophical  systems 
current  in  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  South  of  India ; and  he  gives  what 
appears  to  him  to  be  their  most  important  tenets. 

“ The  translation  is  trustworthy  throughout.  A protracted  sojourn  in  India, 
where  there  is  a living  tradition,  has  familiarised  t-ie  translatois  with  Indian 
t n„ugnt.  ’ — A thenaum. 
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THE  QUATRAINS  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM. 

The  Persian  Text,  with  an  English  Yerse  Translation. 

By  E.  H.  WHINFIELD,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 


Post  8vo,  pp.  lxv. — 368,  cloth,  price  14s. 

TIBETAN  TALES  DERIVED  FROM  INDIAN  SOURCES. 

Translated  from  the  Tibetan  of  the  Kah-Gyur. 

By  F.  ANTON  YON  SCHIEFNER. 

Done  into  English  from  the  German,  with  an  Introduction, 

By  W.  R.  S.  RALSTON,  M.A. 

“The  Tibetan  Tales  have  been  translated  by  Mr.  Ralston  from  the  German  version 
of  Schiefner.  Mr.  Ralston  adds  an  introduction,  which  even  the  most  persevering 
children  of  Mother  Goose  will  probably  find  infinitely  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  work.” — Saturday  Review. 

“Mr.  Ralston,  whose  name  is  so  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  Russian  folk-lore,  has 
supplied  some  interesting  Western  analogies  and  parallels,  drawn,  for  the  mosr,  part, 
from  Slavonic  sources,  to  the  Eastern  folk-tales,  culled  from  the  Kahgyur,  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Tibetan  sacred  books.” — Academy. 

“The  translation  here  presented  of  F.  Anton  Schiefner’s  work  could  scarcely  have 
fallen  into  better  hands  than  those  of  Mr.  Ralston.  An  Introduction  of  some  sixty- 
four  pages  gives  the  leading  facts  in  the  lives  of  those  scholars  who  have  given  their 
attention  to  gaining  a knowledge  of  the  Tibetan  literature  and  language,  as  well  as  an 
analysis  of  the  tales.” — Calcutta  Review. 

“ . . . Ought  to  interest  all  who  care  for  the  East,  for  amusing  stories,  or  for  com- 
parative folk-lore.  Mr.  Ralston  . . . makes  no  pretension  to  being  considered 
an  Orientalist ; but  he  is  an  expert  in  story-telling,  and  in  knowledge  of  the  com- 
parative history  of  popular  tales  he  has  few  rivals  in  England.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Post  8vo,  pp.  xvi. — 224,  cloth,  price  9s. 

UDANAVARGA. 

A Collection  of  Verses  from  the  Buddhist  Canon. 

Compiled  by  DHARMATRATA. 

Being  the  NORTHERN  BUDDHIST  VERSION  of  DHAMMAPADA. 

Translated  from  the  Tibetan  of  Bkab-hgyur,  with  Notes,  and 
Extracts  from  the  Commentary  of  Pradjnavarman, 

By  W.  WOODVILLE  ROCKHILL. 

“ Mr.  Rockhill's  present  work  is  the  first  from  which  assistance  will  be  gained 
for  a more  accurate  understanding  of  the  Pali  text ; it  is,  in  fact,  as  yet  the  only- 
term  of  comparison  available  to  ns.  The  ‘ Udauavarga,’  the  Thibetan  version,  was 
originally  discovere  i by  the  late  M.  Schiefner,  who  published  the  Tibetan  text,  and 
hud  intended  adding  a translation,  an  inteution  frustrated  by  his  death,  but  which 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Rockhill.  . . . Mr.  Rockhill  may  be  congratulated  for 
having  well  accomplished  a difficult  task." — Saturday  Review. 

“There  is  no  need  to  look  far  into  this  book  to  be  assured  of  its  value.” — Athenaeum. 
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